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ORNELIUS VANDERBILT will dur- 
ing the Summer play at Beaulieu, 
Newport, and work in New York, 

And it likely that he will work hard 
in the studio and offices he has equip- 
ped in the American Surety Building, 
100 Broadway, perfecting several engineer- 
ing devices on which he has set his heart. 
His town house, in Washington Square, 
has been given up, and Mrs. Vanderbikt 
and her infant son and daughter are at 
Beauliev. The young millionaire, whose 
future has, because of the trend of his 
inclinations, more of public promise than 
that of any of the junior members of 
it, is in vigorous health and buoyant 
in spirit. “To” 2 said in shy 
but democratic fashion, “I shall be busy 
all Summer as an engineer, as an of- 
ficer of corporations, and, in a certain 
sense, as a financier. Not, however "'—with 
a laugh—‘‘as a politician. What have I 
‘up my sleeve’ in the way of an inven- 
tion? That's ‘telling.’ I don't care to talk 
about what I am busy with just now. I 
may later on. I am not going abroad, but 
shall have a little recreation at Newport. 
I have a stable of hackneys there—my taste 
is not for automobiles—~and my seventy- 
foot cutter Rainbow, all the material for 
recreation that I need.”’ 
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It is not only as actor and playwright 
that the late James A. Herne will be re- 
membered, but as a man who entertained 
decided dnd radical views on the science of 
civil government. It was an open secret 
among his friends that he regretted the 
fact that the nature of his business did not 
permit him to take a more active part in 
politics. His efforts in behalf of Mr. Bryan 
during the last Presidential campaign 
proved him a fair speaker ‘‘ on the stump.” 
It would probably have been pretty hard 
for Mr. Herne himself to say exactly what 
his own opinions were. He was something 
of an iconoclast, and could readily point 
out defects in the social system, though it 
was hard for him to advance theories, or 
at least to originate them. The political 
philosophy of Howells charmed him, if 
Howells happened to be the last author he 
had read. So far as he understood the sin- 
gle tax doctrine he approved of it, and he 
probably understood it as well as any one 
else after the death of Henry George. His 
partiality to Bryan was due rather to the 
fact that the Democratic candidate was a 
radical than to any admiration for the 
Nebraska man’s polittcal principles. 
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Col. ‘‘Joe"’ Rickey of Missouri is not at 
all proud of the fact that he has given his 
name to a popular drink. Thus he recently 
unburdened himself: “Only a few years 
ago I was Col. Rickey of Missouri, the 
friend of Senators, Judges, and statesmen, 
and something of an authority on 
political matters and political movements, 
As time had dealt lightly with me I had 
no right to quarrel with the world. i am 
still the friend of statesmen and _ politi- 
cians, and I think I keep fairly well in 
touch with the world. But am I ever 
spoken of for those reasons? I fear not. 
No, I am known'to fame as the author of 
the ‘ Rickey,’ and I have to be satisfied 
with that. There is one consolation in 
the fact that there are fashions In drinks. 
The present popularity of the Scotch high 
ball may possibly lose me my reputation 
and restore to me my former fame. ‘Tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” 

ee? 

Following closely as it did on the death 
of the Polish adventurer “Count Mitkie-/ 
wicz,” the election of Major R. H. Sylves- 
ter as President of the National Associa- 

~ tion of Police Chiefs recalls the fact that 
the Major once had dealings with the 
“Count.” He was plain “ Dick" Sylves- 
ter in those days, a newspaper correspond- 
ent who had recently become Secretary of 
the Police Department. Mitkiewicz had ap- 
peared in town, and there was a strong sus- 
picion that he was getting ready to “do 
business’ in his usually picturesque and 
elaborate way. It was intimated to the 
“Count” that the Chief of Police would 
like to see him and have a sort of heart- 
to-heart talk with him. The pseu 
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kind being discussed would not be worth 
living in a town like Washington. 

Sylvester tried for some time to get in a 
word edgewise, but finally despafred and 
settled down to enjoy the suave “ Count’s”"’ 
conversation, finally closing the audience 
by cashing a check which the ‘ Count” 
suddenly remembered he had on him after 
banking hours. This happened on a Satur- 
day, and by Monday morning the money 
was in the bank all right. That was be- 
cause the ‘Count’ got there first, as 
subsequent investigation proved that his 
draft had been “ kited."’ Sylvester's opinion 
of Mitkiewicz is that he was “ the smooth- 
est piece of velvet that ever went on the 
bargain counter.” 
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Douglas Robinson is nothing if not a 
joker, and while not altogether averse to 
telling things to newspaper men occasion- 
ally about the Astor, Lorillard, and other 
large real estate interests with which he is 
connected, yet, probably for the sake of 
his own conscience, he has a guarded way 
of doing it, that is at the same time amus- 
ing. ‘‘ What about this rumor that such 
and such a property has been sold?” he 
was asked the other day. ‘‘ Well,”’ he re- 
plied after a moment's meditation, ‘‘ I don’t 
like to confirm it because I promised that 
I wouldn't, and I cannot deny it for very 
obvious reasons."’ The newspaper man con- 
gratulated him upon having hit upon a 
happy method of telling the whole story 
and yet having “ said nothing.” 
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Milan Youzsus, a resident of Belgrade, 
has evolved a new way of showing his re- 
gard for a sovereign, in this instance the 
reigning King of Servia. The American bar 
and its various seductive compounds were 
a novelty to M. Youzsus. Since his arrival 
in this city he has had compounded a col- 
lection of all known American drinks. Se- 
curely bottled and labeled, with a descrip- 
tion of their ingredients, he is to forward 
the lot to King Alexander for his delecta- 


tion. 
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An Irishman fresh from an emigrant ship 
came into the office of Ex-Sheriff Thomas 
Dunn a few days “ago. He had letters of 
intreduction from friends in Ireland to 
Tammany’s joker. 

“ Begorrah, I would like to be put on the 
force to be a constable,’’ said the newly 
landed after a hearty handshake. 

“And bedad you came to the right man,” 
said Mr. Dunn, winking his eye and imi- 
tating the brogue of the emigrant. 

“T just got the papers for another man, 
but you take them and fill them out, and 
do just as they tell you. Don't come back 
to me until a club is in your fist,’ said 
Dunn. 

The Irishman took his two black-glazed 
hand bags and went out. On the street he 
stopped and read from beginning to end the 
application blanks sent out by the Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission. On the back 
is a list of the subjects the applicants must 
pass to be appointed. After reading aloud 
‘*Geography, grammar, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, penmanship,” the newly arrived tore 
up the papers and walked off, saying: 

** Begorrah, I'll have to find another job.” 

eo 

Superintendent Spencer of the Aquarium 
spoke of the fighting fishes he has down 
there. “Strange to say, the lady fish is 
the hardest fighter to be found. Now, some 
lady fish agree and are happy together. 
When they disagree and fight they go at 
it just the same as women. They bite, 
gouge, and, so to speak, tear each other's 
hair out. The only difference is that the 
hair on a fish is its scales. When a scale 
is once torn off it never grows on again. 
Angel fish sometimes fight. Trout in 
some of the basins start to fight, and we 
have to separate them. But when it comes 
down to a rough-and-tumble fight the lady 
fish will beat any of a similar size and 
weight.” 
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It depends very largely on who says it 
and on how it is said. Egotism is always 
offensive, but mere words do not mark the 
egotist. When ex-Mayor Abram 8. Hewitt 
arose to address the graduating class and 
the audience at Cooper Union last Wednes- 
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approval of his hearers, although it was in 
no sense conservative. Twenty years ago it 
would have been considered radical, if not 
Socialistic. The ‘“‘ community of interest” 
idea has made a rapid stride when a man 
like ex-Mayor Hewitt declares that to be 
rich and not to use riches for the general 
good is to be disgraced, ‘‘ because after all 
riches are but the result of general co-oper- 
ation." 


© 
Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., has set the 
fashion of riding astride among the Hemp- 
stead and Westbury horse-loving colony, 
but thus far she has the style practically 
to herself. She is made of sterner stuff, 
however, than some of the Boston women 
who were deterred by excessive publicity 
from appearing man fashion in the saddle 
at the recent horse show in that town of 
beans and brains. As an intrepid horse- 
woman, Mrs, Hitchcock is well known, 
but her boldness was probably never shown 
to better advantage than last Wednesday, 
when she dashed up among the throng 
of spectators at the Meadow Brook polo 
field, sitting as erect in her saddle as any 
player in the game. She wore a neat buff 
habit and dainty riding boots, exposed to 
the knee. Curiosity and politeness strug- 
gled for supremacy in the ranks of the 
strangers, but the frequent glances toward 
the woman riding man fashion indicated 
that the former won by more than a neck. 
® 

It is not every man who has been Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York who will 
get down to practical farming. Yet that 
is what Frank S. Black is going to do this 
Summer. The ex-Governor has just re- 
turned from a trip to his native State of 
Maine. While there he purchased a large 
farm, and proposes to live there during 
the Summer months. He will not be a gen- 
tleman farmer, as the term is usually ap- 
plied, because it is his intention to go into 
the fields, cut hay, sow seed, and see that 
everything on the farm is properly done. 
He means to be the right thing in practical 
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farming all along the line—a regular 
Joshua Whitcomb, 

ee > 
Inspector Thompson, in a_ confidential 


mood the other day, imparted to a friend 
the reason for wearing his famous “ fight- 
ing golf cap.” ‘You see, it’s this way,” 
said the Inspector. “I've been subject to 
neuralgia for years, and this little golf 
cap is the only thing that will keep it off. 
I pull it well down behind, over my ears, 
and pull the peak down in front, and noth- 
ing else I’ve ever seen in the hat line can 
equal it in standing off neuralgia.” 
®?o 

Every disciple of Izaak Walton knows, or 
knows of, Thomas J. Conroy, who has 
followed in his father’s footsteps as an au- 
thority on jointed rods, fly books for trout 
seekers, and all kinds of bait, even the sort 
that comes in jugs. In the Old Guard and 
among veterans of the Seventh Regiment 
Mr. Conroy is affectionately called “ Big 
Tom.’ He confesses to 350 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. When Squadron A started for the 
State Camp the other day, “Tom” was 
reminded of an experience at Peekskill 
when an active member of the Seventh. 
“It was raining like a deluge,’ he said, 
“and late at night the thunder and light- 
ning made one wish for home and mother. 
Among the men detailed to sentry duty 
was a yearling. After a fearful crash and 
a blinding flash, he yelled like a Comanche. 
Corp. Bemient, scenting trouble, ran to the 
sentry’s post. The trembling cub dsked 
piteously: ‘Do I have to keep this bayonet 
on my gun during the storm?’ The answer 
was that he must conform to militia regu- 
lations in camp, storm or no storm. ‘ Well, 
you can order me to the guard tent, then,’ 
said the chattering sentry, ‘for I'll be 
hanged if I'm going to be a lightning rod; 
not for all the glory in the whole National 


Guard.’ ” 
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The clever wit of the recently demented 
actor Maurice Barrymore is still the fore- 
most subject in the circle of the unfort- 
unate man’s friends. On one occasion, 
when Barrymore was visited by a number 
of friends, one of the men dropped a fifty- 
cent plece on the floor, and, search high 
and search low, the money could not be 
found. . 

“Wonder where it went to!” 
marked, 

“ Went to the devil, I guess,” said the 
loser. 

“Trust you for making 50 cents go fur- 
ther than any one else,”’ said Barrymore. 
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Senator Kyle of South Dakota, who, as a- 
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about men who change their names the 
other day. “I don’t blame some men for 
going into the courts and getting their 
names changed since the telephone came 
into general use,"’ he said. ‘‘ When a name 
is nearly all composed of consonants, the 
owner has good reason for wanting it 
changed if he is in business and has to tell 
his name over the 'phone several times a 
day. Take my own name, a good old Eng- 
lish family name. One would hardly think 
that over the telephone it would be wildly 
distorted, but it often done. I have’ 
spelled it out slowly, only to hear the an- 
swer come back, ‘All right, Mr. Irish- 
smith.’ Again, I will get it as plain ‘ Smith,’ 
and once the man at the other end of the 
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wire replied ‘Ironsmith,’ and then, in an 
aside to some friend, ‘ Wonder he doesn't 
make it “ Blacksmith "'!’ The latest tele- 
phonic interpretation came the other day 
when a package plainly addressed ‘ Mr. 
Eherenschmidt' came to my house. I 


don’t propose to change my name, but if 


men with ‘skys’ and other peculiar at- 
tachments to their names have as much 
trouble in proportion as I have, I don't 


blame them for changing.” 
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“Hobart C. Chatfield-Tayior, 
not intend to abandon golf entirely for 
either authorship or society,"’ remarked a 
local golfer. ‘‘ While I was in Chicago last 
week, Chatfield gave his first golf dinner 
of the season to a number of congenial 
spirits who keep the gutta percha balls 
humming over the Exmoor Country Club 
links during the Summer. Mr. Taylor does 
not confine himself to the social side of 
the game by any means, and frequently 
makes a very acceptable partner in a four- 
some. His wife, who was shut out of the 
Western women's championship last year 
by a sixteen-year-old girl, is going to make 
an effort to regain her former Chicago 
honors this season.” 
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J. C. Stubbs, General Traffic Manager of 
the Southern Pacific Railway, is one of 
the most approachable heads of depart- 
ments of that great system. Called upon in 
his apartments to confirm or deny the 
rumor that the position of Transconti- 
nental Railway Commissioner, at a salary 
of $50,000 a year, had been offered him, Mr. 
Stubbs talked to reporters with a breezy 
frankness characteristically Western. “‘ Do 
I look like a man who would refuse $50,000 
a year?"’ he asked. “‘ Let some one offer me 
a job with that salary,.and I'll engage to 
put up a good supper for you boys. But, to 
tell the truth, I'm not looking for a place 
with only advisory or clerical powers. A 
pool Commissioner should be a man about 
seventy years old, tired of active manage- 
ment of affairs, willing to simply recom- 
mend to managers of competing roads, and 
let them do as they please. I'm not seventy 


yet.” 
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Secretary Long has returned to his desk 
in Washington. The weather has changed 
since he went away, and he is now able 
to indulge his passion for fresh air with- 
out fear of worrying his visitors. Dur- 
ing the Winter Mr. Long's love for oxygen 
was made manifest in the opening of all 
the great windows in his office, and on 
the coldest days roaring gales swept 
through without seeming to inconvenience 
the genial little Secretary, clad in a light 
and airy suit. He sat in this frigid at- 
mosphere all day. Five minutes of it 
was usually enough for all but the most 
hardy of his visitors, and they retreated’ 
with chattering teeth and blue noses, to let 
Mr. Long go on with his work, drinking in 
huge draughts of Winter wind. 

One particularly cold day some late 
visitors entered just as Mr. Long was 
leaving for the day, and caught him on 
his way out through his private secretary's” 
room. This room was as comfortable as 
any room could be on such a day, for 
every window was tightly shut, though 
the wind managed to sneak in through 
cracks. It howled against the window 
panes, and was at that moment shrieking 
through Mr. Long's own untenanted room, 
as it had been all day. Mr, Long talked 
for a few minutes, but felt uncomfortable 
without knowing why. At last the reason 
struck him. Stepping over to the big win- 
dow, he pulled it all the way up, and re- 
sumed his conversation with calm satis- 
faction. In about two minutes his visit- 
ors, pulling up their coat collars, hastily 
excused themselves. Mr. Long looked sur- 
prised, for he was just getting warmed 
up to his subject. He probably does not 
know to this day why the conversation 
terminated so abruptly. 
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When Assistant Secretary of State David 
J. Hill was a college professor he went to 
Germany with two young students who 
had been earnestly committed to his care 
by their mothers. The good ladies were 
anxious that thefr sons should not get 
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they entered the room the carefully brought 
to see a 
which were 


Occasionally there was a summons 

to the waiter and an order for more beer. 
Presently the Chairman called the meet- 
ing to order and said he had pleasure in 
Introducing the Herr Pastor So0-and-So. 
‘The pastor drank the. remainder of his 
beer, went up on the platform, and began 
- tee Geliver a heartfelt, earnest. address. 
‘ 4 . students disguised 
‘astonishment fl was as they’ could, 
Dr. nin 

oung Men's 

said it it was. 

“ And isn't there any other in the city?” 
they inquired. “ 

Dr. Hill said there was not., Ultimately 
the students became reconciled to Ger- 
™man ways, and in time came to believe 
that piety and goodness can sometimes ac- 
company a fondness for beer—at least in 
Germany. 
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Aticrney General Knox has outdone the 
Count of Monte Cristo, and without arous- 
ing any such sensation as the Count did. 
One of the Count’s most sensational! pro- 
ceedings when he arrived at Paris was to 
buy a team of horses for 32,000f. This 
greatly astonished Paris, and was a nine 
days’ wonder. Mr. Knox is the owner 
of a team for which he paid $9,500, or 
$3,100 more than Monte Cristo paid for his. 
The Attorney General frequently drives his 
pair in Washington. 
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Lord Pauncefote’s mansion, at 1,300 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, wes the 
scene of an extraordinary demonstration of 
loyalty one day last week. A well-dressed 
woman, coming along the avenue, asked to 
have the British Legation pointed out to 
her. Learning where it was, she went up 
to It, ascended a few of the steps, and then 
bent down and reverently kissed the top 
step. She was an Englishwoman visiting 
America. 
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The principal society event of the week 
in Washington was the marriage of Miss 
Martha Hichborn to James G. Blaine. This 
reminds old timers in the navy of the fact 
that there was a time when her father, 
the Admiral, was not In society. Admiral 
Hichborn began at the very bottom of the 
naval ladder, and worked his way up from 
the ranks to be a Rear Admiral and Chief 
Constructor of the navy. Just after Hich- 
born was made a Commodore he was at 
the Boston Navy Yard one day. He stood 
for some time, apparently wrapped in 
thought, watching a long line of machin- 
ists marching along with their dinner 
pails. He was roused from his reverie 
by the appearance of an officer, who asked 
him if he wished a Commodore's salute 
when he came to the yard next day on of- 
ficial business. 

“T have just been w’ ling 
replied Commodore Hichborn, in his gen- 
tle, thoughtful way, ‘‘and it has carried 
me back to the time when I was one of 
them; and I have.been thinking of the 
hard-working days TI spent in this very 
yard, and thinking of myself walking along 
in a procession just like that one, carry- 
ing my dinner pail. Yes," he added, as if 
rensed to a remembrance of the question, 
“TI think I should like to hear how a Com- 
medore’s salute would sound in this yard.” 
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Possibly there is no other street corner in 
New York where so many well-known men 
—financiers, lawyers, railroad men, and 
politicians—pass to and fro all day long, as 
at the four corners of Wall and Broad 
Streets. From the southwest corner one 
can look directly into the office of that 
greatest of financiers, J. Pierpont Morgan. 
When that big man is in the city one can 
see him walk up and down by his desk 
smoking a cigar which is as big among 
its kind as is the owner among men. And 
if one’s imagination is vivid enough, one 
can almost see the great man think. To 
hear him think is not at all difficult, espe- 
cially if in the 
the southeastern corner, 
windows. One can then hear him express 
himself quite forcibly at times. It is al- 
leged in Wall Street that many a tipster 
with only his imagination as capital has 
gained information about stupendous 
schemes by merely standing on the corner 
and looking through the windows at the 
working of the great man’s mind within. 
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these men,” 


directly under his 


Robert Christy is one of 
best-read lawyers in 
conversation is sometimes spiced with 
quaint and apt Spanish proverbs, with 
which he has an extraordinary 
ance. He had been talking about a nuim- 
ber of familiar English saws that he de- 


Washington, and his 


clared could be found in the oldest Spanish | 
| twelve 
| course—are to find their way to the Amer- 
| ican. Museum of Natural History. 


proverbs in better form, when some one 
happened along and directed the conversa- 
tion to the insular decisions. Pretty soon 
Mr. Christy was drawn out of his attitude 
of reflection by a direct request for his 
opinion. “Well, gentlemen,’ he = said, 
speaking very slowly and seriously, “I 
have read the decisions with that reverent 
care due to the august body from which 
they proceeded. After reading them, I find 
I have a higher respect for the Supreme 
Court. But the more I respect the present 
court, the less, I find, is my veneration 
for the fathers,” 
® 

W. H. Newman, the new President 
the New York Central Railroad, is a com- 
bination of a Southern and Western man. 
Though a Southerner by birth, he has spent 
most of his life in Western States. It is 
perhaps due to this combination of influ- 
ences that he has retained the manners 
of a democrat in spite of surroundings 
which Mr. Bryan would term plutocratic, 
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| Detectives, 


and thé great power, approaching that of 
an autocrat, that has wielded for many 
years. In appearance he is not at all im- 
pressive, for he is rather short and stout, 
but his physique is said to be of iron, and 
his capacity for work unlimited, He is 
said to be able to do more work in less 
time and with less show than any other 
man in a similar position. Although this 
charketeristic of the man may have. beeh 
ingorn, it was. not @eveleped»until the latter. 
part of his raflroad training, the early 
years of which were spent on a small rail- 
road in Texas, where life’\was taken 
rather easy by most of the officials. 

Mr. Newman's first connection with the 


Vanderbilts. was on the Chicago and. 


Northwestern, to which he went from the 
Great Northern Railroad. Jt is said that 
when he received the Northwestern offer 
James J. Hill, Jr., went to his father and 
told him that he would make a mistake if 
he allowed Newman to go. 

“You ought to keep him here,” he said, 
* just as a buffer between yourself and the 
public. You need him to take off your 
rough edges." 

Mr. Newman's wit is much like that of 
Sam Weller. It is dry, and his similes are 
quaint, At one time the advertising de- 
partment of the Northwestern got up a 
small map which showed every station on 
the road if viewed through a magnifying 
glass, but without this not a single name 
could be read. When the map was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Newman he remarked: “ That 
map reminds me of the man who tried to 
make a pint measure hold a quart of 
liquor,”’ and the map was not printed. 
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James J. Hill is said to have little sym- 
puthy for those who are afraid of work. 
A hard worker himseif, and a persistent 
one, he expects his assistants to follow his 
example. On one occasion, it is told, a 
head of one of the departments of the 
Great Northern protested to Mr. Hill that 
he was overworked, stating that he had 
then been working for two days without 
sleep. Mr. Hill’s only reply is said to 
have been “I have not slept in three 
days.” 
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An automobile, whose chauffeur attempt- 
ed too sharp a corner at Broad Street and 
Exchange Place, stopped his machine and 
got out to see whether anything had given 
way. “That fellow’s no Mr. Flint,” said 
a newsboy. A look of interrogation led the 
boy to ask,.“‘ Don’t you know Mr. Flint? 
He's the man that can drive his autermobul 
widin six inches of eleven pushcarts one 
after anodder widout touchin’ a one of ‘em. 
Us kids knows him.” 
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A story of a “joke” played in Vienna 
upon Mascagni, the composer, who is soon 
to visit the United States, is going the 
round of the newspapers in Italy, where it 
has created an extremely bad impression. 

The distinguished Italian was the guest of 
honor at a soirée given by the theatrical 
artiste of the Austrian capital and ex- 
pressed regret that he was unable either to 
speak or understand German, whereupon 
an actor of comie parts arose and ad- 
dressed him very solemnly, saying: 

“Most illustrious maestro, you have 
given to the world ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 
which is a musical freak.” 

At this point Mascagni also rose 
warmly shook the orator’s hand. 

“You have no other talent than that of 
self-advertisement.” 

Another effusion on the part of the com- 
poser. 

“In a word, you are merely a genial 
sausage.”’ 

Prolonged applause, at which Mascagni 
could searcely master his emotion. 
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While one of the most approachable men 
rersonally In New York, the late Rev. Dr. 
Maltbie D, Babcock would never allow 
himself to be quoted in a newspaper. He 
said to a reporter who sought to inter- 
view him just before he left on his trip for 
Palestine: ‘‘I will always be glad to see 
you personally, but I have always said 
what I wanted to say at the church on 
Sundays. My interviews are all mono- 
logueg and are uttered from the pulpit. 
This has been my rule for twenty years.” 
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Prof. Bashford Dean of the Department 
of Zoology of Columbia University, who 
has been spending his sabbatical year as 
the guest of the Imperial University of 
Tokio, Japan, found time to secure a quan- 
tity of material for the study of several 
very rare primitive fish found only in 
waters. His visit to Yezo re- 
in an extensive collection of Ainu 
antiquities. He is also to prepare a report 
unique system of Japanese oyster 
observed during his period of rest, 
for the United States Fisheries Commis- 
sion. While on a visit to the Province of 
Tosa he secured several specimens of a 
wonderful fowl, with tail feathers some 
feet long. These birds—stuffed, of 


and 


sulted 


In the 
Philippines Prof. Dean secured for the Co- 
lumbia collections rare black corals, mille- 
pores, and specimens of the pearly nautilus 
caught alive in the deep waters off the 
southern end of the Island of Negros. 
where he will re- 
main until the Autumn, 
ee? ¢ 

The West has sent forth many newspaper 
who have been successful in New 
York. It happened that just before the ad- 
journment of the New York conyention of 
police chiefs a number of the visiting chiefs 


| were the guests of Capt. Flood of the Ten- 


derioin Station, whe was to show them 
about the gilded district. Among them were 
Chief Kiely of St. Louis and the Chief of 
Desmond, also of that city. 
When the news of this trip spread abroad 
a small army of reporters assembled in the 
station house. Capt. Flood, always hospit- 





abte, called the group into his office to in- 
troduce them to his guests. As he opened 
the door and was about to begin the formal 
ceremony at least six of the reporters 
rushed up and grabbed Kiely and Desmond 
by the hand. Capt. Flood looked on-in 
amazement. Chief Kiely turned to him and 
said: 
* Flood, put me right. 
York or S‘. Louis?" © 
@ @°¢ 
Among the quaint and original charac- 


Am I in New 


* 


remembered thnn "Rear Admiral Joseph 
Fyffe. There-is hardly an ‘officer or min 
iu-the service to thie day but can repent |: 
some of the witty and original sayings ani 
doings of “Joe” Fyffe. Besides being a® 
goed a seaman as ever trod the quartet 
deck of one of Uncle Sam's old woodén' |’ 
ships of war, the Admiral had a tongue 
which was about as impressive to for 
eigners as the guns which peered from the 
portholes of his vessel. “Joe” Fyffe's 
ideas of diplomacy were based on the pri- 
mary principle that there was to be no 
backing down or “ beating about the bush " 
under any circumstances, and that what- 
ever mistakes Americans happened to make 
should be “ stood by,” just as if they had 
been intentional and part and parcel of 
elaborate plans. This phase of “ Joe" 
Fyffe’s character was strikingly illustrated 
about ten years ago when Admiral Fyffe's 
flagship sailed into the Harbor of Ports- 
mouth, England. According to interna- 
tional etiquette the saluting guns were un- 
limbered on board the visiting vessel for 
the usual salute of twenty-one guns, which 
are given in honor of the nation in whose 
harbor a foreign warship enters. By some 
mistake of the gunner on this occasion 
Admiral Fyffe's flagship thundered out 
twenty-two guns, A return salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from shore, and 
when the commandant of the navy yard 
ashore made his official visit to the Ameri- 
can flagship, he took occasion to mention 
the fact that twenty-two guns had been 
fired from the flagship. 

“TI say, Admiral,” said the Englishman, 
politely, “I noticed that you gave us full 
measure of guns in your salute to-day. 
What was the extra gun for?” 

“Well, Sir,” returned the Admiral with- 
out turning a hair, “I fired twenty-one 
guns for Queen Victoria and one for “ Joe”’ 
Fyffe, by gad." 

&®@ @ 

Charles Schreyvogei, the artist of the 
Clark prize winner, “My Bunkie,”” who 
this year exhibited the painting of frontier 
life, “‘How Kola,” is the owner of a re- 
markable lot of Indian relics and curiosi- 
ties collected while studying the red man 
and the regular soldier at the borders, 
where the two meet to chop and to shoot 
holes into each other. In the collection 
at the artist's home in Hoboken are the 
scalp-locks of both Indian and white men, 
Indian pipes, war clubs and tomahawks, 
many of the weapons stained with human 
blood. One of the most interesting things 
in the collection is a fifteen-pound bead 
jacket, sewed closely bead to bead, and 
bearing the insignia of the great Sioux 
Chief, Sitting Bull. The collection includes 
an Indian blanket valued at $200 which 
the artist bought for $2 In rather an un- 
usual way. It belonged to a very noted 
Chief who felt the periodical necessity of 
getting superlatively drunk. When these 
attacks came on, he would go to his friend, 
the artist, and borrow a dollar, leaving ihe 
blanket as a deposit. Eventually the time 
came when he could not or would not re- 
deem the splendid cardinal robe to wrap 
about his august shoulders. Instead, he 
asked for another dollar, which was cheer- 
fully paid to secure a memento of the vig 
Chief's picturesque “ jags.” 

@ @ @ 

Adolph Spreckels of California was one 
of those who visited the Gravesend race- 
track Thursday and came back nearly 
$4,000 richer on an investment of $25. He 
placed the latter sum on Hengist at 150 to 
1 in the second race, and the horse won by 
a head. ‘“‘ There was an enormous crowd 
at the track,’ remarked Major Frank Mc- 
Laughlin at the Hoffman House, “ but it 
was only a Spreckels who could make such 
a bet and win it.” 

@ © @ 

The friends of Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
the writer, and Mr. George C. Riggs, who 
is now her husband, never tire of telling 
the following story. A pretty young wo- 
man had met Mr. Riggs at a country house 
party, approved of him, and after the man- 
ner of her kind made this feeling known 
to her friends. 

“He seemed to like me, too,” she con- 
cluded in a naive manner, “but I may 
never see him again, for he is going abroad, 
and he says that on the steamer going 
over he is to sit at table by the side of a 
fascinating widow." 

It was some time after that the 
woman met Mr. Riggs, and inquired about 
the trip and the fascinating widow. wha 
should not think many would care to marry 
her, no matter how charming she is,” she 
added in a_ slightly disparaging tone. 
‘Why ‘the man who did would never be 
known afterward as anything but Kate 
Douglass Wiggin'’s husband.” 

*“ Yes,’’ said the gentleman, and that is 
what I expect to become next month.” 

eee 
Comnitssioner Jacob 
speaking of the change in political meth-. 
ods within the last thirty years, incident- 
ally cited one of his personal experiences, 

“IT was a candidate for Assembly in 1873, 
and apparently had such a ‘cinch’ that | 
had prepared my speech accepting the nom- 
ination. The convention was held at 1,000 
Third Avenue, and I had the pledge of 
every one of the forty-three delegates. I 
was in a near-by resort awaiting the com- 
ing of the committee to notify me of. my 
nomination, But the committee didn't come, 
and 1 was wondering what was detaining 


young 


Ex-Police Hess, 


had pledged themselves to vote for m@ 
came in and sidled up to the bar, 

“* Ah!’ says I. ‘ Here is the committee, 
‘What will you have, boys?’ 

! “They drank, and I ventured te ask 
ewhat had been done. ‘Oh, we made a 
nomination,’ replied one of them. 

‘“** Whom did you nominate?’ I asked as I 
ordered another round. 

“** James Owens,’ was the answer. 

““* Well, what becomes of me?’ 

“*Oh, your name was not mentioned” 
the following year by 900," h Sam- 
‘uel J. Tilden had a plurality th 
for Governor." 

oo a & 


Writing from Seat Harbor, Me/)<@\corre- 
\Spondent takes exception to the ‘too Nteral 
\statement that Frank Damrosch® Has “a 
‘eat knockabout anchored to a stake in his 
front yard.” Now, between Mr.) Dam- 
‘rosch’s front yard and the water there are 
a wide public road and about 200 yards of 
territory belonging to another man; and 
unless it were of balloon build couldn't very 
well be “ tied to a stake in the front yard.” 
e¢ 

While it may not be generally known, 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that ex-Speaker 
Reed reads Italian almost as readilv as 
English. In the Winter months Mr. Reed 
on his way down town could be seen every 
morning on the Sixth Avenue elevated with 
an Itallan newspaper, which he read ap- 
parently with relish to the neglect of the 
newspapers printed in the more familiar 
tongue. Not unnaturally he was the object 
of more or less attention,,to which he was 
to all intents and purposes quite obfivious. 

@@e @ 


William Agnew Paton has introduced the 
American grape-fruit tree into Europe, 
where it has heretofore been unknown 
even in the botanical ge¥dens. At least the 
tree is not to be found in any of the cata- 
logues. European botanists owe their en- 
tire acquaintance with the tree and its 
fruit to Mr. Paton, who has introduced 
them into Sicily: The tree has been offi- 
cially named for him, “ Pompetus patoni- 
anus.”” Mr. Paton had a number of five- 
year-old grape-fruit trees imported from 
Florida some time ago, together with sev- 
eral cases of the fruit. Graftings and seed- 
lings from these importations are growing 
nicely, and are said to be taking kindly te 
the Sicilian soil and climate. 

@®@? @ 

“There are uo strikes amore the 6,000 
men employed by the Burden Iron Com- 
pany at Troy, where that gentleman is 
the General Manager,” remarked a lounger 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, as he passed 
and bowed to John L. Arts. “ When the 
market warrants it, as has often been the 
case during the past few years, the Bur- 
den Company advances wages, calling the 
men together and giving them the informa- 
tion. So, too, when business is bad, a re- 
duction is made after explanations. The 
men have such absolute confidence in Mr. 
Arts that strikes are unnecessary. It was 
he who suggested the system of prizes for 
workmen, $10,000 being set aside annually 
for the employes getting out the best work 
and taking best care of their furnaces, 
This has been alike encouraging to the 
men and profitable to the company.” 

oe ¢ @ 

Licenses to practice law were issued one 
day last week to one young woman and five 
young men, and the examining committee 
made especial mention of the young lady, 
saying that it desired to “ express its par- 
ticular commendation of the learning and 
intelligence displayed by Miss Lane, whose 
work should earn for her a brilliant and 
successful career.’ Speaking for herself, 
Miss Lane, who is a graduate of the Chi- 
cago School of Law, where she won two 
class scholarships and $275 in prizes, said: 
“T have really made money studying law— 
made more money studying it than I have 
practicing it thus far." 

© ¢ 

Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia, one 
of the most distinguished advocates in the 
Old Dominion, is as famous for his wit 
as for his great legal attainments. Shortly 
after the war he was prosecuting a moun- 
taineer in one of the western counties for 
forgery. The court rules at the time were 
very lax, and it was common for lawyers 
to comment openly in court concerning the 
cases of their colleagues. On this especial 
occasion Mr. Daniel had just asked the 
prisoner a very pointed question concerning 
another shady transaction, other than the 
one for which he was being tried, when a 
lawyer for whom the attorney did not have 
the kindest feelings arose and remarked: 

‘May it please your honor, I would like 
to state for the benefit of the State that 
the defendant on one occasion tried to 
forge my name to a check, but—-" 

Turning quickly around Senator 
gave the lawyer a searching look, 
then turning to the Judge, remarked: 

‘If the court please, 1 would like to 
that I am not trying to prove the pris- 
oner insane.” 


Daniel 
and 


say 
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H. H. Vreeland, President of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, is such a 
busy man that he has hardly the necessary 
leisure to devote to’the discussion of many 
matters of detail with his subordinate 
ficials. In order to provide an hour 
daily conferences with these men, he 
them take their luncheon with him in @ 
room of the company's building, at Hous- 
ton Street and Broadway. Here they meet 
every day at about 1 o'clock and over a 
long table discuss not only the luncheon, 
prepared by a colored cook, but the latest 
inventions affecting street railways. The 
luncheon generally consists of an entrée, 
with vegetables, salad, and some light des- 
sert. Beer and wibe are barred, but seltzer 
and lithia water are permitted. The dishes 
are all decorated with the picture of a 
cable car, but since the change of motive 
power these are considered antiquated, and 
the proposition is being considered of 


of- 
for 
has 


them. Finally four of the delegates who \ changing the design to an open electric car. 


‘ters of the “Old Navy,” none im better} Owens was beaten, but I carried the district - 
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WOMEN HERE AND THERE 


T was during the cold weather we have 
been having up to the last few days, 
and the woman was in the street car. 

It was qyening, and the man who sat in the. 
same seat with her in the open car noticed 
without giving the matter a thought that 
she was holding her wrap closely about 
her. Seon she reached her destination. 
The. magprwith her had stepped from the 
car anditag the woman rose the wrap she, 
had -beeauiholdimg so closely fell ta the, 
floor iof the car,and she was dragging it 
after her: The polite man on the other side, 
was on the alert in an instant. 

‘““Madam, Madam,” he called energeti- 
cally, “‘ you have dropped your wrap.”’ 

The woman turned with a grateful though 
slightly amused smile of thanks, while the 
man felt himself firmly seized by the arm 
by his wife on the other side of him. 

*O, John, what a goose you are!” she 
groaned, “couldn't you see that that was 
her dress skirt that she had turned up over 
her shoulders for warmth. Of course it 
dropped to the floor. What would you have 
it do?” 

+ -- 


“Dear, dear!’ cried the millionaire 


grandmother of the millionaire which, with, 


a gold spoon set..with diamonds in its 
mouth, had just made its appearance in the 
world as she entered the establishment 
where the finest of hand-made baby clothes 
are to be found; ‘‘ who would believe that a 
baby could have come into our family and 
not find a blanket to its name?” 

Befcre she left the place, grandmamma 
had bought $50 worth of blankets, and 
that poor little millionaire baby is certainly 
not going to be cold for lack of something 
to wrap it in. 

Op - 

A weman has made the greatest of dis- 
coveries. It is told in a household maga- 
zine where the woman has written to tell 
her fellow-women so that they may go and 
do likewise. The discoverer has found that 
with certain analine dyes she can paint 
the faded upholstered furniture in her 
house and make it look as good as if it had 
just come from the upholsterer. But—and 
here is the marvelous part of it—she has 
also tried her skill on an Oriental rug and 
has brought out every one of the colors as 
bright and clear as those of any new rug 
to be found in the shops! 


—@— 

There is one woman in New York who is 
a firm believer in the courtesy of New 
York hotel proprietors. She was taking 
luncheon with a friend one day, when snud- 
denly she began to feel strangely ill. She 
had not been feeling well in the morning, 
but this was a most unexpected contre- 
temps. They left the restaurant, but still 
that terrible feeling of faintness was steal- 
ing over her. There was a hotel next door. 
Into that she went, hurried to the clerk, 
explaining that she was desperately faint, 
and asking could she have a room imme- 
diately. Yes, indeed, she could, and a boy 
was sent with her to a large, airy room, 
where she rested for an hour, with her 
friend fanning her, and then, feeling quite 
revived, went for her bill. 

“Nothing at all, Madam,” said the po- 
lite clerk, ‘‘ we are very glad to have ac- 
commodated you." 

“How did he know that I was not going 
to commit suicide or do something dread- 
ful?”’ asks the woman. “I was in such 
distress and they were so prompt and 
courteous that I never shall forget it.’’ 

——_@——-- 

The business women of New York are as 
a@ class very well dressed. That is to say, 
they are well dressed for their positions. 
Pick out any business woman on the street 
and she will be found almost invariably to 
be wearing some kind of a simple skirt and 
jacket, well made as a rule, quiet and in 
good taste. She wears wash shirtwaists in 
Summer and woolen ones in Winter. Most 
of the color in her costume she puts into 
her hats, and while those are not strictly 
of the tailor-made or shirtwaist order, they 


are seldom trimmed with unsuitable frip- 
peries. It is certainly excusable if the girl 
who works six days in the week and has 
so little opportunity to wear anythiny else 
likes to wear a hat that is becoming to her, 
it may be to some extent owing to their 
small incomes that the girls are obliged to 


wear simple clothes, but with few excep- 


tions, whatever the reason, it will be found 
that they are well dressed. 


wear anything that is conspicuously ugly, 
but that they do so little where with money 
they have such great possibilities. Ill-fit- 
ting stocks are worn, badly put on and 
:not agreeing with the waists or gowns with 
‘which they are worn. Hats that offend 
‘are. those which do not match the gowns 
or. which, with an attempt at color har- 
monies, have bad lines and do not fit the 
head,,.but, leave ugly gaps between the hat 
and..the hair. Such a woman does not 
jhave that harmonious and well-groomed 
i appearance indispensable to a well-dressed 
woman. To be well dressed requires, more 
than anything else, an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 
— -@&— 

" Business of all sorts has suffered be- 
cause of the bad weather of the past six 
weeks. A Brooklyn woman who keeps a 
boarding house in the city in Winter, and 
another hcuse near water in the suburbs 
in the Summer, has been mourning. She 
opened her house early in the season, as 
usual, but no boarders came. Usually she 
fills her own house and the houses of all 
her neighbors during the season. A week 
ago Saturday she had but eight boarders, 
and the whole of her big house was running 
for them. This Saturday, with the change 
in the weather, she can count over sixty, 
;and her mourning has turned to rejoicing. 


On Fifth Avenue. 


ID-MORNING. Very hot. Every one 
in town: driving or walking, and 
many from out of town. 

<p — 

Every other woman on foot or in a car- 
riage seems to have on a simple little blue 
woolen suit. It is hard for people to believe 
that the rainy season is ended. Foulard 
and other light Summer silks simply made 
look cool and pretty. 

_-<~S 

Two women in frocks of this kind are In 

an open barouche, with no carriage robe. 
'This is smart for Winter or Summer. Next 
to them comes a carriage, its occupants 
covered with a fur robe. Can these be out- 
of-town people? 


' 
’ 
} 
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Every other woman carries a blue parasol, 
and che is not always the woman with the 
blue gown. The parasol is of a dark blue, 
sometimes plain, sometimes with a white 
border, sometimes polka dotted with white. 
One woman has a blue parasol, with scrolls 
of white upon it. Another has a better 
style, which is plaided off with white. 

—-@-— 

There goes a woman with a bright green 
parasol. Poor dear, she doesn't know that 
the sun sends down a ghastly green light 
over her face. It would fill her cheeks with 
hollows if she was not a stout woman. As 
it is, she only looks unbecomingly ill. 

—_—o— 

Nothing so pretty as a neat little black 
and white check. A woman with a simple 
little silk gown of this kind is wearing a 
gray feather boa, a black and white hat, 
and carries a pongee purasol with black 
embreidered figures. That is all in good 
taste. 

—_o — 

That is more than can be said of the 
woman with the pailletted, glistening black 
skirt and elaborate white waist. 


—-@O 

The woman in the black taffeta frock 
stitched with white, just getting into her 
carriage, is much better dressed. Those 
beautiful crimson American Beauty roses 
in her hat give a little color to the cos- 
tume, But, oh, dear! the maid has handed 
her a bright scarlet parasol. Yes,. she is 
going to raise it, and the roses beneath 
blush deep with horror. 

—o— 

Such a nice young mother has just gone 
along with her little girl. The mother is 
wearing @ gray walking skirt and a light 
waist. Her hat is trimmed with white and 
has in front a big white feather pompon 
tipped with black: Mamma has a narrow 
black belt around her waist; there is not 
the least suggestion of skirt binding below 
it. Surely, there is nothing like putting on 
one’s clothes well. It is half the secret of 
good dressing. The daughter wears a white 
pique frock with a pale blue collar, and is 


wheeling a doll with a big filled hood, The 
hood is becoming, and the little girl-mother 
does not mind if it is rather warm. She 
resembles some mothers of a larger growth. 
—\@—-. 

Here comes another mother with two 
boys. She is young and looks jolly. She 
will have to take off the jacket to that 


pretty gray sult before long if they walk 


that she is one of the temporary cooks who 
g0 out by the day or by the dinner, and that 
she has been shopping? Why is it that a 
good cook should always be stout? It’s a 
tradition of good living. This one looks 
as cool again as a white woman bicyclist, 
whose face is a purple magenta from heat. 
Poor dear! Probably she has been doing a 
long spin. If she thinks it fs fun no one 
may contradict her. 
o-— 

The dear old lady driving alone is all in 
black and white, and how nice she looks! 
All the black of her gown has a fluffy 
look. Either she or her dressmaker knows 
that she cannot bear severe lines. She 
has a small soft bonnet on her head, some- 
thing in black and white that has a deli- 
cate gray effect. She carries a little lace 
carriage parasol of black with black lace 
falling over a white frill at the edge. Then 
her gloves, and she looks a thorough gen- 
tlewoman. . 

— o—- 

Of course she has a daughter or maid to 
take a personal interest in her wardrobe. 
That is more than the nice, plump old 
lady on the sidewalk has. Her lace collar 
is on awry, and —isn’t it wicked?—it has 
been washed and ironed, actually ironed! 
So it is as straight and stiff as a board. 

--@--- 

Yes, some people are wearing those 
double veils, though the ‘‘ they says’ do 
say that they are not worn. There is a 
pretty young woman going into the 
woman's bank who is wearing two. She 
has on a blue and white foulard gown with 
a green silk drop skirt, and over her black 
dotted white veil she wears a brown one, 

—oe— 

Not many women are wearing veils. They 
are so glad to see the sun shine that they 
do not like to lose a bit of it. 

—_—@—— 

Still another woman is in a black and 
white check. She has a bit of pale blue in 
her stock, and her hat of white is trimmed 
with black and pale blue. That is a good 


combination. 
=O 


There is one of the prettiest of possible 
sights to be seen any day on Fifth Avenue 
and it may be seen frequently. The mamma 
and nurse and baby are out driving. Nurse 
is to be noticed first because she is such 
a contrast to many nurses. She is a pretty, 
rosy-cheeked girl in her blue cotton gown 
and white apron. She looks a lady, too. 
Can it be that there is one woman who is 
willing to pay for brains to assist in the 
bringing up of her baby? It is possible, of 
course, that this is a hospital nurse and the 
baby has been ill. At any rate, it is a de- 
light to see mamma and nurse gazing at 
that baby as if it was their one thought on 
earth. 

—-@}---- 

Another of the regulation nurse maids 
drives by with only the baby. She is hold- 
ing a white parasol over the child. Baby's 
eyes must ache. 


“Knother white parasol! This is on a baby 
carriage that a nurse maid pushes. The 
baby in the carriage lies flat on its back 
gazing up at that white screen. Why can’t 
mothers learn that they should have the 
lining to their white parasols of a dark 
blue or green if they care anything for the 
eyes of the little one? Let them experiment 
in looking at the sun through a white 


shade. 
—_—e — 
A pretty young girl with light, fluffy 
hair is wearing a blue suit and a big hat 
trimmed with red. She is strikingly at- 


tractive, 
—o— 

A woman with a fawn-colored suit has 
alternate incrustations of silk and lace at 
the top of the flare flounce to her gown. 
She wears a light hat, trimmed with pop- 
piles and a knot of red silk. 

—_—-—o®-—-— 

That victoria is graced by a woman with 
one of those stylish black silk suits. With 
it she wears a black hat with white polka 
dots and a white veil, She has a big 


French poodle standing with his forefeet 


in her lap. 
—@— 


There are nearly as many dogs as people 
out driving and walking.- That is a charm- 
ing young girl, with light fluffy hair, who 
leads a beautiful little King Charles span- 
jel, with a red ribbon on his collar. Such a 


pretty girl, but with such solled gloves. 
She can’t be a maid, 
— 

More carriages are coming ladened with 
trunks. There are so many of them. By 
to-morrow every one not already out of 
town will be gone,” 


Queen Wilhelmina’s Thrift. 


Much beloved by her people as Queen 
Wilhelmina is, it is with some hesitancy 
that the Dutch admit her to be, “ stingy,” 
as spendthrifty Americans would consider 


it. It is related of her that on the occa- 
sion of her official visits to Amsterdam, the 


capital of the country, it was her habit to 
‘borrow for the Court dinners the table 


sterdam an order was sent to buy instead 
of to borrow the china that was needed, 


“ Le Dernier Cri.’’ 


HAT: is what every American or Eng- 
lish writer who writes of French 
fashions would call them. They are 

some of the last things from the other side 
and very good. It seems to give a certain 
chic to put in the French words, and if 
that is so, let no woman miss this latest 
ery for the lack of them. 

—"s 


Some of the prettiest of these latest 
things brought over are for the hair, and 
every one would like the newest and best 
and something different for that. These 
hair ornaments encircle the knot of hair 
just back of the pompadour or wavy front, 
and finish just above the ears in the pret- 
tiest way imaginable. One of them forms 
a full circle, for there is the half circle 
and a little more of the smallest and finest 
and daintiest pink roses—imagine it en- 
circling a soft knot of either light or dark 
hair above a pretty face—and finishes in 
the back with a Louis Quinze bow of twist- 
ed velvet, light, but effective, just under 
the knot of hair. : 

Another of these in white has the semi- 
circle ‘or horseshoe of white velvet, just a 
heavy, wired cord wound with white velvet 
ribbon, finished in the centre with a soft 
little white pompon of marabout feathers, 
with an aigrette nodding above the fore- 
head. It is finished on one side of the 
coll of hair with a bow of the inch-wide 
velvet ribbon, and at the other with a 
couple of japonicas, some of the petals 
touched with a deep blush of pink. This 
is from Niguet, and could anything be 
prettier? 


qual 


Just here it is well to drop off and chat 
of veils, for they are stunning. Chiffon 
veils come with large motifs in decided 
colors, to be worn loosely around the hat 
or to be used as a legitimate drapery for 
it. The veiling is narrow, a pretty width, 
and it will take one and a quarter or one 
and a half yards, according to the size of 
the hat around which it is to be worn. To 
be hemmed? of course. “ Every one who is 
neat hems a veil,”” says the man who un- 
derstands good form. The veiling costs 
something more than does the ordinary 
stuffs. That is one of its beauties, for 
every one cannot have it and it cannot soon 
be “ popular.” Fashion is selfish. 

—_@-— 

The pronounced motifs on these veils are 
figures of solid silk embroidery, rings, or 
scroll designs. Some of the best of them 
are in red, for a touch of red this year is 
very good. There are black veils with red, 
blue and red, white and red. There is white, 
too, on light blue, black, brown, or green. 
They are all as stylish as may be, and it 
is a happy woman with one around her hat. 

—o— 

To get back to the hair, there are dif- 
ferent effective leaf-like designs in lace 
and gauze also. One which has little verti- 
cal lines in the sheer black of the material 
has rather severe outlines accentuated with 
silver and here and there is dotted with 
tiny brilliants, A beautiful ornament of 
black lace, with a brilliant strass centre 
and lines of the strass running up into the 
lace leaves—one says leaf for lack of a bet- 
ter word—has fanciful outlines as compared 
with the more severe lines of the one edged 
with silver. Another, the ‘ Moulin ’’—one 
gets a suggestion of airy decoration from 
the word—is in black lace and jet. After 
all there is nothing more effective than 
black for the hair. 

—@e— 

There are innumerable pretty turnovers 
and stocks in delightful designs. There are 
white turnovers with different colors set 
in with a little lace stitch in bands of col- 
ored lawn—pink, blue, or lavender. One 
of the prettiest turnovers is of black 
and white. The body of this collar is 
of a silk and linen wash-goods, black 
with a little white, in stripes running ver- 
tically. Along the edge, which comes down 
in a point and attached to the collar by 
lace stitches, are two bands, the first of 
black and the second white, a soft and 
very pretty finish. 

~~ 


One of these turnovers, in solid black and 
white, in fine linen lawn, is altogether 
charming. It is deep in front, sloping up 
at the sides. The body is of black, but the 
centre, in a scroll design, all in white 
formed of narrow bands of white -lawn, 


connected with lace stitches. It is charm- 
ing and most becoming. More of the turn- 


overs are solid in front than separated into 
two parts, as was the case when they 
first came out. This is wise, for the collar 
soils more quickly under the chin than in 
any other place. A deep point is pretty, 
and is also becoming. 

—_e— 


Speaking of deep points, the new stocks 


. 





@f bands and cords of color in delicate 
shades. There is the ever attractive bow- 
knot outlined with embroidery in some. 
Pretty little stocks are finished on the turn- 
evers and ends with hemstitching in vari- 
ous simple ways. These fine goods range in 
price from $1.75 to $3. 


—~@e— 
Some of the most attractive of white 
stocke have in the centre of the front an 
incrusted butterfly of white lace, made, 
as fine lace in flower designs sometimes 
is, every part standing out, the wings and 
body of the insect extended as if it was 
fluttering and about to fly, These are 
charming and cost from $4.50 to $7.50. 


—e— 

Right smart is a searf of self-dotted 

erépe with chiffon edge hemstitched on. 

These in a soft creamy white are certainly 
beautiful. 


—e@— 

Stylish fans for general use with light 
Summer gowns and comparatively itnex- 
pensive, are hand-painted. These show 
various animals—parrots, pugs, and cats 
In fact, my lady can have almost any ani- 
mal she fancies, true to life, and at no 
trouble after the purchase price is paid. 

—o— 

Many smart women are wearing glacé tan 
with three buttons for walking gloves, and 
tan suéde with four buttons for other oc- 
casions. 


Chiffon and mousseline boas have fancy 
taffeta and chenille edges. A pretty gray 
one has, dotted in its folds, poppy leaves 
of the same soft color, 


THE WOMAN I5 BUYING. 


E have reached that season of the 
year when there is said to be noth- 
ing new in clothes. The fashionable 

woman buys early in the season, but she 
does not cease buying. She needs a dress 
for this and a frock for that, and with her 
many frocks is as much in need of some- 
thing new as ever was Miss Flora Mc- 
Fiimsey. i 

Some of the things she has been getting 
and for which she finds a continual need 
are the stylish raw silk gowns. 
been imported from China, and are of the 
mature of pongee, but a little coarser, a 
trifle rougher in finish, and a bit more 
stylish, perhaps. These silks are just 
the material for the suits into which they 
are made, stylish, simple little suits for 
common wear-—literally the shirt waist suit 
in silk. They are simply made, with no 
@rop skirts, with two shaped flounces, and 
plain little blouses. There is more or less 
ef hand embroidery on these, however, after 
the Russian style, red or black, or red 
and black, and there you have as stylish 
a costume as any oné may wish. If one 
desires something more in the nature of a 
suit, there are coats with a tailor finish 
fn place of'a blouse, and there is some- 
thing ideally cool which may be worn with 
a@ variety of dainty shirt waists. 


Simple white gowns of dimity, the dain- 
tiest of thin materials, are among the pret- 


tiest of the thin Summer gowns made up | 


with lace. With the great demand for 
white many such frocks come in the dimity. 
There are white stocks with delicate em- 


broideries in flowers in their natural colors | 


ff one desires or prefers them to the mus- 
lin, which are really the coolest and pret- 
tiest for the warm weather. They are also 
made with stocks of the material. 

Linen gowns are most of them 


made in 


pale blues and whites and simply trimmed | 


with bias bands of the material. Some of 
the stocks worn with linen gowns are a 


stylish variation of the handkerchief crea- | 


tions. There are stocks and stocks. 
particular stocks, which show good lines, 
are made from imported handkerchiefs. 


They are of striking designs, but when used | 


with discretion are delightful. If Yart 
nouveau has found its way into handker- 
chiefs it is to be found in these broad, free 
lines and dashing designs in good combina- 
tions of soft colors, perhaps greens, yel- 


lows, and a soft rose pink or yellow, blue, | 


and heliotrope. 

A pretty frock of foulard is shown with 
a small pattern of dots in while upon a 
black ground. This is always a good combi- 
nation, while the larger motifs, which have 


been copied to some extent into cheaper | 


goods, though stylish, are not as satis- 
factory. This gown is trimmed with Cluny 
lace, with lengthwise lines in incrustations 
fn the skirts, lines of lace shaping out into 
medallion effects at intervals, while nar- 
rower lines of lace encircle the hips and the 
lower part of the skirt. 

A stylish and effective gown in white 
is of satin striped grenadine made up over 
pale blue with chiffon. The satin. stripes 


of the grenadine vary in width, some being | 


nearly a foot broad. They cross the front 
of the gown diagonally, and a very good 
style it gives it. The deep flounce is of 
chiffon. The broad stripes, which would 
be impossible in other matertals and colors, 
are delightful as giving character to the 
gown, something which a white gown fre- 
quently lacks. 

A black gown of mousseline is a stylish 
frock, striped with taffeta set vertically 
at intervals on the skirt. It is'a noticeable 
little gown, for there is a charming ef- 
fect of Oriental silk, which forms the front 
and is set in at the elbows 
The colors are well blended with the soft 
effect desirable, and combining well with 
the black. There is a wide choice in Ori- 
ental silks, and some are good. 

A black and white cotton crépe makes 
a pretty, cool, and light gown when made 
up with black lace. Both Cluny and the 
thinner French laces are combined in many 
frocks, and medallions in beautiful white 
lace are effective. 

A bright red frock recently designed is 
@ mass of fine tucking. There is a bolero 
@f silk tucked and a straight line in the 


These have | 


These | 


and wrists. | 


front, where fine plaits of the material 
of the gown not held in at the waist fall 
loosely out and running into the skirt 
make something of a princess effect. 


JUNE WEDDING GOWNS, 


OME noticeably handsome afd original 
S gowns have been worn at the, fashion- 
able weddings of the past week. Mrs, 
Stuyvesant Fish wore on Monday at the 
two notable weddings of that day a gown 
of soft white voile, with insertions of ecru 
lace, a large boa of white, with black edges 
to its fluffiness, and a large white hat with 
a black underbrim, trimmed with a large 
white plume. The hat was set back from 
the face and flared up in front to a height 
of at least six or seven inches. At another 
wedding on Thursday she had a frock of 
palest blue satin foulard, figured in white 
triangular shaped figures. The gown was 
simply made, falling perfectly piain from 
the waist line down. The bodice was gath- 
ered slightly in the centre of both back and 
front, and there was a full vest of white 
lace over chiffon. 


Mrs. Clement C. Moore’s plump figure 
was strikingly costumed in black and white 
silk stripes, the white stripes an inch in 
width, and the black ones perhaps a quarter 
as broad, This frock also fell in straight 
lines, and the bodice, which formed an ex- 
tremely deep point in front, had a full vest 
of pale yellow mousseline, covered with 
lace. She wore a large white hat trimmed 
with black and white. 


Mrs. Joseph Stickney wore early in the 
week a frock of black lace and silk over 
pale blue. The bodice was formed of 
Jengthwise stripes of black lace and silk 
about two inches in width, and the skirt 
was along the same lines, save that the in- 
sertions were much wider and tapered to fit 
around the hips. A little above the knees 
there was a crossing insertion of soft black 
silk, fully eighteen inches in width, and 
below that the insertions continued to the 
skirt’s border, which was finished by 
flounces of chiffon on the drop skirt. The 
slip worn under the overdress was of blue 
siik of a faint turquoise shade. With this 
costume, which is a favorite with Mrs. 
Stickney, was worn a very large hat of pale 
blue tulle, with one long ostrich plume, 
starting at the left and widening around 
the right to the back, where it fell a trifle 
over the hair. As a finish to the costume, 
a very large and long ostrich feather boa 
that matched the hat in shade was worn. 
At Thursday’s wedding Mrs. Stickney was 
| seen in a white clotted Swiss with insertions 
of lace. The lace and muslin formed alter- 
nating strips in one-inch widths. These 
ran around the figure, instead of up and 
down, as on her black lace gown. She also 
again wore the blue hat. 

At the same function Mrs. Richard Irvin 
appeared in a handsome gown of white 
lace, which fitted the figure plainly. With 
it she wore a sash, folded in a narrow band 
at the waist line, knotted a little to the 
left of the back, and then falling to the 
edge of the skirt. It was a broad, soft rib- 
| bon about ten inches wide, with a broad 
band of white through the centre and a 
two-inch band of solid black on either edge. 
This gave character to the costume. With 
it she wore a flat toque of chiffon, covered 
| with eream lace, which had a touch of 
black at the left side. 

Miss Ethel Davies wore a simple gown of 
white clinging silk crépe. The plain skirt, 
| eut to fit smoothly about the hips, fell with 
| nothing to mar its folds until near the bot- 
tom, where an insertion of white lace 
| showed. The bodice front was of softly 
falling folds of lace. A girdle of an ex- 
quisite shade of blue crépe was knotted in 
the centre of the back and had short knot- 
ted ends. Miss Davies wore a large flat hat 
of white chiffon and lace, with hints of 
black to give it tone. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay wore on Monday 
a gown of black Chantilly lace over white 
silk. The skirt was voluminous as to folds 
and chiffon flounces. The bodice had a 
short jacket in Eton effect of the black 
Chantilly, and on this were appliqued in 
| Straight perpendicular lines polka dots of 
; white velvet. Thése started at the jacket’s 
edge about the size of copper pennies and 
graduated to tiny specks. The jacket fell 
loose from the back, Instead of fitting in 
to the figure. Mrs. Mackay’s hat was an 
| enormous circular one of blue chiffon, 
trimmed with a tremendously long and full 
ostrich plume of the same shade. 

Another costume at one of the weddings 
was a pale tan canvas, over a pink taf- 
feta. The skirt fell straight to the feet, and 
was finished with a hem an inch and a 
half deep. The back was perfectly plain, 
| with a few plaits at the waist line, but 
the front ‘and side had lace stitch inser- 
| tions of pale yellow. There was the same 
effect in the bodice, yellow lace stitch over 
the pink silk, which produced a really 
pretty, but odd effect, and reminded one 
of the apricot’s skin. There was a stock 
and yoke of ecru lace. The small hat of 
pink straw had three V-shaped pieces of 
the material turned up at the left, and 
between these and the crown started an 
extremely full pink ostrich feather, which 
| fell over the edge all the way around, and 
; met the points. ' 








Another unique gown was of pale green, 
a shade too dull to be called apple-green. 
It was crépe de chine, The bodice had the 
corsage or lower part of tucked white 
| chiffon, tight fitting, and the upper part 
was cut like a jacket and gave the effect 
| of revers in front. It was of green crépe 
with insertions and eages of green lace. 
The belt which formed a part of the bodice 
was wider at the back than in front, and 
| parted about a half inch directly in the back 
to shew the chiffon and at either side of 
this parting there were.placed three white 








buttons set in rims of gold. The skirt had 
insertions of the lace, but was simple, The 
hat was of green of the exact shade of the 
gown, and the brim was made up of, 
lilies of the valley, The whole effect was 
as pleasing as original, for greens are un- 
common this season. ; 

Another modish costume was of dark-blue 
wool crépe. The bodice was fitted by 
tucks, which were thick over it. There 
was a stock of cream Russian lace and & 
broad collar that extended to the tops of 
the sleeves. Bands of the same lace were 
at the wrists. The skirt had a tucked yoke‘ 


to fit it smoothly, and at the edge of the* 


hips a band of the Russian lace concealed 
the joining of the skirt proper, which con- 
sisted of accordion plaiting of the blue. 
The effect was princess, and the hat worn 
was small, boat-shaped, of black straw and 
chiffon. The tout ensemble was extremely 
smart. 


Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt was lunching 
at Sherry’s on Wednesday in a charming 
black and white costume. The bodice of 
tucked white chiffon was covered with 
strips of black and white ribbon, with edg, 
ings of cream lace running straight up and 
down, bloused well in front. The skirt was 
similar to the bodice, the lace edges forming 
little ruches at the waist line. As these 
parted and began spreading out below the 
waist, the lace lay fiat, and between 
the openings tucked white chiffon was 
seen. At the bottom of the skirt the appli- 
cations of ribbon and lace were fully six 
inches apart, and the chiffon fluffed out in 
billows of soft loveliness. The hat worn 
was a small flat toque of white chiffon and 
black. 


One of the handsomest gowns seen was a 
symphony in polka dots, or should one say 
a medley? It was a foulard of so pale a 
shade of gray as to seem almost white. 
This was sprinkled thickly with tiny black 
polka dots, and there were also sprinkled 
at intervals of about five inches polka dots 
of white fully an inch across. The plain 
skirt was fitted with tucks from the knees 
to the hip lines where a band of creamy 
lace formed a yoke. Above this tucks fit- 
ted the gown like a glove. The waist in 
the back was also fitted by tucks and the 
sleeves were tucked. The gown was, cut 
out at the neck and In front the cutting 
formed a deep V to the bust line. A col- 
lar of the material extended from the edge 
of the opening to the sleeves and was edged 
with cream lace, and a knot of black liberty 
satin ribbon finished it at the bottom of the 
Vv. A stock and loose vest of the heavy 
cream lace filled up the opening. The hat 
was a medium-sized round hat of black 
straw trimmed with black plumes. With 
this was carried a cream white coaching 
parasol, bordered with big black polka dots 
fully an inch and a quarter across. It was 
original and charming. 

One of the most unique costumes worn 
at the Waldorf recently was of pink silk 
gingham and ecru batiste, worn by a tall, 
slim blonde. The long petticoat—for there 
was an over dress—was of the ecru batiste 
with a few small black polka dots scattered 
at infrequent ifitervals over it. It had.a 
deep hem. Six inches from the bottom a 
milliner’s fold of the pink silk dotted ging- 
ham was applied. Five inches above that 
was a narrow bank of black velvet. Four 
inches above that was another fold of the 
gingham, and three inches higher a narrow- 
er fold of the velvet. 

The overskirt was like an apron. It was 
of the gingham and described a deep point 
to the front of the skirt, or it would have 
been a point had this not been cut off like 
a ‘“‘battlement.”’ It was fitted without a 
fold, rose high at the sides, and dropped 
again in the back, the edges meeting all 
the way down in the rear. It was finished 
by an inch-wide hem and this hem was 
outlined by one row of the narrowest pos- 
sible black velvet baby ribbon. The bodice 
was of the gingham, and was cut out at 
the neck to show an underblouse of the ba- 
tiste. It also opened at the front, and the 
opening had at the neck and down the front 
a band of black taffeta an inch and a half 
wide, stitched with rows of white silk. The 
underblouse was of the ecru batiste and a 
stock of the same was edged with black vel- 
vet. The sleeves were tucked from the el- 
bow down about four inches into a gauntlet 
euff of the cream lace, which flared over 
the hand, The bodice was finished at the 
waist line by a band of lace. The hat worn 
with this was of tan chiffon, with a white 
aigrette, 


OUR BROWNIE GIRLS. 


is the Sunshine Club. It has no of- 
no fees for membership, 
Yet it is the most 
club in Greater New 


Oe: the newest in the social world 


ficers, in 
fact, no organization. 
popular woman's 
York. 

Sunshine is the constitution and the by- 
laws. It came into being last Winter 
through some remarks made by a physi- 
cian at a dinner at Sherry's. As a result 
one woman who was at that supper has 
gained forty pounds in weight, and is now 
as brown as a berry and correspondingly 
healthy. 

* At that supper,”’ says a doctor who tells 
of the club, “it was remarked how many 
persons in New York's social circles suffer 
from sleeplessness. This caused my friend 
to say, ‘and it is their own fault. After 
an exciting evening they take lauda- 
num or some soporific equally bad, When 
they have a natural remedy that costs 
nothing right at hand. It is sunshine. 
Sunshine is the best soporific there is, 
If you women would discard veils and 
parasols and spend as much time in the 
sun as you can, you would sleep like a 
healthy baby. You fix the fashions in skins 
as you do in clothes, so make a pale skin 
a crime and the tanned one the ideal of 
beauty, for the mere sun and the more 


‘Tangement, The sides are of w 
tops are of glass, and there for An ur. or 


tan the healthier and plumper the body, 
end the more and the better the sleep.’ 

“The woman referred to immediately 

sed a Sunshine Club, to which any- 

was eligible to membership by pledg- 
ing herself to spend so much time each 
day in the sun. All those present took it 
up and told their friends. The many tanned 
skins one sees on the street so early this 
year are due to the Sunshine Club and not 
to golf. 

“These women not only spend so many 
hours each day in the sun, but many of 
them take regular sun baths. Several have 
had built on the roofs of their a Ave- 
nue homes a small hothouse sort of ar- 
but the 


so each day they take regular syn paths. 
These sun bath tubs have caused curious 
passers-by much wonder and s{¢calation, 
but none has guessed correctly the cause 
of their construction. As a resuitt’ of the 
Sunshine Club the society women of New 
York perhaps are healthier than they have 
ever been. The only one that seriously ob- 
jects is the doctor who gave the advice, for 
it has kept several hundred dollars In fées 
out of his pocket.” 








IN GOLD AND JEWELS, 


HO will not paint the rose now ? 
Pearls are set with diamonds. Not 
the regular pearls, one of whose 
beauties is in their perfect form, but the 
uneven baroque paris. A pair of cuff but- 


, tons of thse pearls has each pear! set with 


tiny diamonds, 
—_)—— 

The very prettiest things in sliver bags 
are those beautiful ones which draw up at 
the top with delightful heavy silver cords, 
exactly after the style of silken hand bags, 

——©— 

A charming round bag of the soft French 
gray has set in the top of the frame a num- 
ber of spheres of the turquois matrix, some 
turned a decided green, which is charming 
as contrasted with the gray of the silver, 
Another has the frame set with the baroque 
pearls, 

——o— 

If one does not care for silver, there is 
the gold bag with the frame and hook set 
with diamonds and pendants of the baroque 
pearls. Or there is another of these pretty 
gold bags set with different jewels and 
with beautiful green stones pendent. 

—o— 

And how are the humble exalted to great 
renown in the world of jewels? White 
mother of pearl cuff buttons, pearl button 
shape, are outlined with diamonds and have 
diamond centres, 

—-@-— 

There are also the smoked pearl button- 
shaped cuff buttons,. with centres of dia- 
monds, 

—-o-——— 

A woman has but little chance for orig- 
inality in rings. For men there is everye 
thing, heavy settings, in different shades of 
gold and the deep yellow and the bronze in 
various and quaint designs; sphinx heads 
holding large diamonds, and in a ring 
where the stone is not held in closely by 
the setting, there are a couple of griffins 
supporting an emerald. However, few wo- 
men will quarrel with the beautiful stones 
and simple settings of their rings. 

@o— = 

A big baroque pearl, a mountainous af- 
fair, is set around with a dull gold setting 
for a brooch. 


h 


One may show one’s fondness for a par 
ticular sport in a lead pencil. It may be a 
gun, a golf stick, a tennis racket, or even @ 
broom, and in either gold or silver, 

Ge 

the new art baser metals are con- 
worthy of ornamentation with jJew- 
els. A small tray of bronze—undoubtedly 
an ash tray for the man—has one side en- 
circled with a horseshoe and the other 
shewing the beautiful, chaste face of l'art 
nouveau maiden with a filet of jewels upon 
her brow. The tray is really too pretty for 
the base uses of the smoker. 


With 
sidered 





FIRST DINNER COURSES, 


T seems to be the ambition of people 

who give dinners these days to replace 

the first course of Little Neck clams with 
scme other appetizer. The adoption of oys- 
ters and clams as a first course by the 
table d’hdtes, and even third-class ones at 
that, has made this inevitable. All kinds of 
experiments have been tried. Grape fruit 
remains the favorite starter, but during 
this Spring one hostess had strawberries and 
another deviled crabs served before the 
soup. The Russian breads, which are come 
posed of cavier with a little grated onion— 
so little as not to. be offensive—and spread 
on toasted sandwich bread are also popular. 
Another novelty consists of oranges, froz-, 
en. A small incision in the top of the 
orange is made, and over this are placed 
two tiny straws tied with blue ribbon, 
The oranges have had their pulps removed 
and are filled with a delicious rum cock- 
tail, almost frappé. This last is slowly im- 
bibed with the straws. 5 

Another hors d’ouvre is a tomato, in 
which are placed anchovies, with a may- 
onnaise poured over them. The Russian 
idea of serving hors d’ouvres of many 
kinds is also gaining in favor. Still an- 
other new course consists of a salad. of 
oranges and Malaga grapes, with a green 
mayonnaise. This is served on a great plat- 
ter, and comes after the roast, or some- 
times accompanies game in season. In the 
French restaurants the artichoke is gain- 
ing in popularity, and although slow to 
eat, is a delicious Spring vegetable. The 
best come now from the South and Cali- 
fornia. Champagne is one of the only 
wines drunk, and many take Scotch and 
soda throughout dinners, f 
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SOCIAL LIFE HERE and ABROAD 





HE first week of June was one of sun- 
Shine and weddings. New York was 
looking its best. The long-continued 

rains of May imparted a vernal freshness 
to the. parks, and the clear sunshine and 
the idea Spring days in the beginning of 
the werk made town a revelation to thoge 
who hid come up from the country t6' at- 
tend the numerous weddings. In fact, New 
York’ 9ccame quite gay again for a few 
days, Ve last of the suburban set not, hav- 
ing le t for the rustic pleasures of coyn- 
try houses until the close of the week. 
Each large wedding was distinguished ‘by 
exquisite floral decorations and by large 
crowds of fashionably gowned women in all 
the glory of Spring raiment. However, it 
was made patent that, technically, society 
was out of town. There were very few 
smart traps, and the guests on Monday at 
the several weddings went from one to an- 
other {n hired conveyances and in motor 
carriages. Here and there were the pro- 
verbial ‘two men on the box,”’ which is a 
badge of fashionable society; but it was 
the exception, not the rule. 


—-——©— 

There were no functions of any kind ex- 
cept the weddings. The roof gardens and 
Summer amusements having bloomed with 
the advent of June, these were liberally 
patronized by Fashion. It dined at the Ca- 
sino in the Park, at the terrace at Sherry’s, 
and other places in the open air, and took 
all kinds of excursions. Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt were interested in the 
sale of the coach horses and were among 
the throng at the auction on Thursday. Mr, 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt left the same 
day for Newport. Col. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor were in town for the first two days 
of the week, and Dr. Seward Webb came 
in from Shelburne Farms. There was a 
large contingent from Newport, who were 
in town for the Monday weddings, and 
Tuxedo was most bravely represented at 
the marriage of Miss “ Fifi'’ Potter to Mr. 
James A. Stillman, who, by the way, took 
the conventional bridal trip to Niagara 


Falls. 
—-o— 


The ocean steamers are bringing in the 
travelers who have been abroad for some 
months or weeks. Ex-Commodore Gerry 
and the Misses Gerry arrived on Wednes- 
day. They had been absent just about a 
month, and in that time had been in Lon- 
don and Paris. The Electra was in com- 
mission and waiting for them, and they are 
to be at Newport to-day. Mr. James J. 
Van Alen, who sailed about the same time, 
has also returned. He went to Newport 
to open Wakehurst, where he and his 
daughters will be this Summer. The Misses 
Van Alen will remain in England for a few 
weeks longer. Next week Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., will sail for 
America. They have been through the 
middle part of France and Switzerland in 
an automobile. Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs 
will be home a little later, as she had been 
delayed in sailing from this side by the 
illness of her son. Mr. and Mrs. Ernesto 
Fabbri were also passengers by one of the 
incoming ships. For the present they: are 
stopping with Mrs, Elliott F. Shepard at 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, but they will be 
at Bar Harbor this Summer. 


ot 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Vanderbilt and their infant daughter to 
America after an absence of a Winter was 
another incident of the week. They did 
not tarry in town, but went at once to their 
estate at Biltmore in North Carolina, where 
they will remain for the present. The 
North Carolina mountains, although far 
south of New York, are wonderfully cool in 
Summer, and it is doubtful if Mr. and Mrs. 
Vanderbilt will come North again until the 
Autumn. The Fifth Avenue house was not 


opened. 
—_o— 

Newport is filling rapidly, and from the 
indications it would iook as if there would 
be a very gay season, Already there are 
dinners and luncheons and small enter- 
tainments. Mrs. Astor, whose arrival is 
always the signal for the festivities to be- 
gin, will not sail until the first week in 
July, Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wilson left 
town on Friday for Newport, where they 
fhave opened their house. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Vanderbilt, who are to be at 
Newport this season, have been in town 
for days, but are still at Hyde Park-on- 


the-Hudson. A few New Yorkers linger at 


_ the Hot Springs of Virginia, but the ma- 
jority of the fashionable world, if not on 
the Hudson and in the suburbs on the 
Sound, Long Island, and Tuxedo, have al- 
ready settled in their Summer retreats for 
the season. 

Qa 


All the week there have been pre 





number of house parties 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
and Mrs. Stanley ifor- 
entertaining on quite a 


last week and a 
have been given. 
Mackay and Mr. 
timer have been 


}ilavish seale. In a few weeks, however, as 
(soon as the polo games at Rockaway have 
‘ 


heen played, the colony will disband and 
the greater part of it will go to Newport. 
fa ons 

‘Morristown and its vicinity has been 
quite gay, although the sudden rain of Fri- 
tidy prevented much golfing. Friday is 
the red letter day of the week at the Mor- 
ristown Country Club. There is golf m 
the afternoon, tea and music, and in the 
evening there are dinners, followed by aa 
informal dance. All the neighbors for miles 
around come to these gatherings, and those 
who have house parties bring their guests. 
Mr. and Mrs. H,. McK. Twombly, who live 
at Florham, which is near Convent Sta- 
tion, have had a number of house parties 
and have been among those who have 
given dinners at the Golf Club on Friday 
evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Luther Kountze 
have opened their house near Bernards- 
ville, and among those at Morristown are 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Bond, the Messrs. 
Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander H. 
Tiers. 


Se 
At Baltusrol there have been many spir- 
ited contests on thé links, and Ira W. Kip, 
Jr.. has been taking many from Orange 
and the other suburbs over to Baltusrol on 
the Olden Times, the coach which he has 
recently purchased. The drive is a beauti- 
ful one, through the prettiest parts of New 
Jersey. Mr. and Mrs, Douglas Robinson 
are at their place at Orange Mountain, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John H. Wilmerding are 
in Orange. Miss Georgianna Wilmerding 
will pass a part of the Summer visiting 
friends at the different watering places, and 
She will be at Newport and Bar Harbor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay will remain 
at Short Hills, N. J., which is becoming 
quite popular as a place of Summer resort. 
ematppatemn 


The yachting season having opened and 
cruises being popular, every harbor on 
Long Island and on the Sound coast is 
crowded with yachts. Count Coldrado 
Mansfield, who all Summer cruised through 
the West Indies on a smali yacht, is now 
at Newport. He has stopped at New Lon- 
don, at Oyster Bay, and other places along 
the coast. He is entertained a great deal 
wherever he goes. He is a young Austrian 
nobleman of ancient family and vast 
wealth. Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes has also 
been cruising and was at Oyster Bay last 
week, when the fleet of the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club had its meeting. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones have been 
going from New York to Newport on the 
Narada, and the Aloha has been at Oyster 
Bay. The Emerald, Mr. William EB. Iselin’s 
schooner yacht, returned from Newport 
during the week. 





aa 


Although there will be golf at Ardsley for 
weeks to come, the season is about waning 
there as at other places on the Hudson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt have 
given up The Towers for the present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Amzi L. Barber, who own this 
place, are sailing for Europe. They are to 
remain a year abroad, and they will take a 
house in Edinburgh while Mr. Barber su- 
perintends the building of another yacht. 
He will call this vessel the Lorena, for Mrs, 
Davis, his daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, who have been in town, are 
at Newport over Sunday. Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
senior, and Miss Gladys Vanderbilt are to 
be at Newport next week, occupying the 


Breakers. 
a 


At Lenox there is much bustle, and cot- 
tagers are arriving every day. Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Sloane and Miss Sloane 
have sailed this week from Europe, and 
will go at once to Elm Court, where they 
will pass the Summer and Autumn, Mr. 
and Mrs, William C. Schermerhorn open 
their cottage this week. Mrs. Schermer- 
horn and Miss Schermerhorn were in town 
in the beginning of the week. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Cook and Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
de Heredia, Mrs, Frank Sturgis, Mrs. H. A. 
Cram, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, 
Mr, and Mrs. John E. Parsons, Mrs, Rich- 
ard C. Dixey, Mrs. Webb, and the Misses 
Alexandre are among ,the recent arrivals 





Miss 


on Wednesday. On the same day 
Mary Ayres Robbins, daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Horace Walcott Robbins, and Dr. 
Theodore Stuart Hart will be married at 
South Church, and Miss Georgiana Ger- 
trude Rundle, daughter of the late Richard 
P. Rundle, and Dr. Jonathan Dw'ght, Jr., 
will have their wedding at Grace Church. 
This is the date also of the marriage of 
Miss Anna Parmelee Wells, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Wells, to Mr. James 
Greenleaf Sykes at the Unitarian Church in 
Burlington, Vt. 

Bar Harbor will miss the génial Count 
Tarnowski, the Chargé d'Affaires of the 
Austro-Hungarian Legation at Washing- 
ton, and who is so weil known In New York 
society. He will go abroad this Summer, 
and -he has announced his engagement to 
the Princess Czetwertyirska of Poland, 
who. is said to be a widow, endowed with a 
large share of this world’s goods. Count 
Tarnowski was the nobleman who intro- 
duced the midnight serenade at Newport 
Summer before last and who made quite a 
hit with this novelty. 





oOo 
The brides and bridegrooms of the past 
week, unlike their kind of May and April, 


were blessed with” brilliant sunshine and 
Summer airs, and light Summer costumes 
were much in evidence. All of the wed- 
dings were extremely pretty, and each has 
its own points of superiority over the 
others. Those of Mr. Lehr and Mrs. Dahl- 
gren at St. Patrick's Cathedral, of Mr. 
Goodridge and Miss Iselin at Grace Church, 
and of Mr. Stillman and Miss Potter, also 
at Grace Church, and all on the same day, 
kept New York fashionables hustling for 
place, The first two occurred at the same 
hour and some four or five miles apart, so 
that it was utterly impossible for any one 
invited to both to do otherwise than miss 
one. Magy of the ultra-smart crowd here 
and at Newport, as well as a contingent 
from Baltimore and _ Philadelphia, were 
seen at the Cathedral, while at the Good- 
ridge-Iselin wedding the old Knickerbocker 
se: was most largely represented. At the 
Stillman-Potter union at 4 o'clock the. Tux- 
edoites were out in full force, and the 
smart set and old Knickerbocker familics 
were both largely represented, This wed- 
ding was a much larger one than the oth- 
ers; probably ten times as many invita- 
tions were issued for it as for either of 
the previous ceremonies. The lavish and 
superb floral decoration was a decided con- 
trast to the charming simplicity of June 


-roses that graced Miss Iselin’s wedding, 


while both differed from the cool and ar- 
tistic green and white setting for Mrs. 
Dahlgren’s marriage in .the vast and im- 
posing Cathedral, which impresses every 
one who enters it, and the long approach 
through the nave to the altar ‘in itself in- 
vests a bridal processton with a certain air 


of solemnity. 
—o— 

Among the recent weddings in New 
York, about which very little has been 
sald, was that which took place last week 
at St. Francis Xavier's Church. It was 
the marriage of Mrs. Richard McSherry to 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Allan McSherry. 
They are both from Baltimore, and are 
both devout Catholics. Mr. Allan Mc- 
Sherry, who is somewhat the junior of 
his bride, has been a member of the 
household since his brother's death. He 
came to New York to bid Mrs. McSherry 
and her children good-bye when she sailed 
for Europe and to arrange all matters for 
her departure, as he has managed all her 
affairs. It was then decided that they 
should get married, and, the proper dis- 
pensation being obtained, the wedding 
took place, in the presence of a few New 
York and Baltimore relatives. It has 
created quite a sensation in Baltimore, and 
has been much more talked about than 
the Lehr-Dahlgren nuptials. Mrs. Mc- 
Sherry belonged to the very old fashion- 
able set there. She was a Miss Hillen, a 
granddaughter of Gen. Columbus O’Don- 
nell and a cousin of the Iselins ‘of this 
city. She has a large fortune. Mr. and 
Mrs. McSherry have sailed for. Europe. 

—_@o— 


The marriage of Chartes L. Tiffany, sec- 
ond, and Miss Katrina Brandes, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Newell Ely of 
Bryn Mawr, will take place on Monday, 
June 24, in the Church of the Redeemer 
in that town. Mr. Tiffany is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany (Miss Lou- 
ise W. Knox) of this city. 


—_—_@— 
Dr. Theodore Stuart Hart wilt give his 


bachelor dinner at the University Club to- 
morrow evening. 


On Wednesday next, at the South Church, 
Thirty-eighth Street and Madison Avenue, 
Miss Mary Ayres Robbins and Dr. Theo- 
dore Stuart Hart will be married at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon by the Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Robbins of Baltimore, an uncle of 
the bride. The matron of honor will be 


bride, will -act as bridesmaids. Herbert 
Knox Smith of Hartford, Conn., ts to be 
best Phelps Robbins, 





uate, and has just returned from a trip 

around the world, on which he started last 

Summer. Mrs. Kellogg's town house is at 

11 East Bighty-second Street, and she has 

a cottage, To Windward, at Seabright, N: J. 
—< 

Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones, who spent 
some weeks after Easter at their country 
place in North Carolina, are now occupying 
the Havemeyer villa at Newport, leased by 
them for the season. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
A. Manice, who wintered in the South, are 
at Wyndrugsh Farm, Pittsfield, Mass, 

—— o— 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison K. Caner of Phila- 
delphia have gone to Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, where they have a Summer residence. 
Mr. Caner, who was the whip on the coach 
when Joseph E. Widener was so seriously 
injured, is recovering rapidly, and is able, 
with the aid of crutches, to walk about, 

—? 

A Philadelphia engagement of interest to 
many New Yorkers is that of Miss Doro- 
thea H. Morris, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Frederick Wistar Morris, and Thomas E. 
Baird, Jr. Miss Morris’s mother was a 
Miss Paul, and on her father’s side she is 
a direct descendant of Robert Morris, one 
of the Declaration of Independence signers. 
Mr. Baird is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Thomas E. Baird of Haverford. His 
brother, John Baird, the Princeton féot- 
ball player, married Miss Edith Waln. He 
is a graduate of Princeton, and a member 
of the Merion Cricket Club, the Sons of the 
Revolution, and the Union League Club. 

—o— 

Miss Nellie Harjes of Paris, who was ree 
cently in New York, and was one of the 
guests of honor at the large luncheon given 
at the annex ofthe Metropolitan Club by 
Mrs. John Lyons Gardiner, is about to 
visit Miss Ellen Drexel Paul at the Paul 
country place at Radnor. She has been the 
guest at Wooton of Mrs. George W. C. 


Drexel, 
—_—}— 


The marriage of Henry B. Montgomery 
of this city and Miss Frances Duer Robin- 
son is to be celebrated at Beverly, on 
Bard Avenue, at New Brighton, the resi- 
dence of Miss Robinson's uncle, Robert 
Emmet Robinson, on Thursday, June 27, 


—_o— 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Turnbull are at 
Appletrees, their country house at Berne 
ardsville. Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. G 
Lewis are also at Bernardsville, 


—_—o— 

The Clambake Club of Newport is to have 
its first clambake on the Fourth of July. 
The club’s officers this year are Center 
Hitchcock, President; Elisha Dyer, Jr., Sec- 
retary; C. L. F. Robinson, Treasurer. The 
Executive Committee is composed of Henry 
F. Eldridge, Frederick H. Payne, and HL 


H, Hunnewell, 
—o— 


The Misses Mary Van Buren Vanderpool 
and Mary J. Pinckney, who were at the 
Buckingham during the Winter, will this 
Summer occupy Miss Pinckney’s home on 
the Watt-Pinckney estate. This property 
was one of the original De Lancey home- 


steads. 
—@—— 


Col. Anthony Dyer and Mrs. Dyer will 
spend much of the Summer at New- 
port. Mrs, Dyer was Charlotte Osgood Til- 
den of Providence. The Dyers have been 
traveling in France, Italy, and Sicily. Col. 
Dyer painted several pictures while abroad. 

———-Qaew 

Mrs. Natalie Bayard Brown, who is to 
erect a chapel on Spring Street to the mem- 
ory of her late husband, John Nicholas 
Brown, now has the plans for it. The chapel 
is to be English in design and will be pre- 
sented to Emmanuel Parish. Mrs. Brown 
is a daughter of Col. George W. Dresser, 
United States Army, and a sister of Mra. 
George W. Vanderbilt. 

—Yy 

The attendants at the wedding of Mar 
shall Hill Clyde and Miss Margery Lanman 
Bucklin, daughter of Mrs. N. Sartell Pren- 
tice of 337 Lexington Avenue, are to be 
Miss Mary L. Prentice, who will be her 
sister’s maid of honor and sole attendant; 
B. F. Clyde of Philadelphia, who will be 
the best man, and William P. Clyde, Jr., 
and David H. Lanman, who are to be the 
ushers. The wedding will take place in: 
Grace Church chantry on Tuesday, June 


18, at noon, 
——o— 

Frederick Vanderbilt's yacht Conqueror 
has been cruising about the adjacent coast 
for the past week, and Mrs, Frederick Van- 
derbiit has left it every day or two to 
lunch at one of the fashionable restaurants 


in town. 
os ’ ; 
The terrace restaurant at Sherry’s will be 
opened on Wednesday evening next, and 
the roof garden at the Waldorf will open 
on to-morrow evening. All of Sherry’s 
force, including waiters, captains, motor 
carriage drivers, &c., are to be clothed in 
white duck, and are to wear russet shoes, 
and those outside will wear white caps. 


; —— Qa 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. Wilson of 511 


Fifth Avenue left for Newport yesterday on 
the 1 o'clock train. Mr. and Mrs, 
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BEAVERKILL TROUT 





ANGLING Condrd-Ciakernd Flies Are the Best 


Lures—The Brown Shark of 


SEASON 


Wisi 
OME, of the results of trout fishing—fly 
S casting—in the streams of the Ulster 
including the 
and Neversink, 





watershed, 
Willowemoc, 


Ceunty 
Beaverkill, 


have been proof of the fallibility of angling 
entomojogical lore, as it has been uniform:y 
difficult,.to discover the taking “ color” in| 


making up casts of flies. The presence of 
large fish high up the streams and their 
absence in the lower reaches and rips, and 
success of the most marked and gratifying 
character at points usually passed by in 
wading, have also been marked charac- 
teristics of the season. 

Taking the Beaverkill as a typical river 
of the district reached by the Ontario and 
Western Railroad system, good luck has 
been the rule at and above the Tannery at 
Beaverkill Village, and the exception below 
to the junction of the Beaverkill and the 
Willowemoc at Rockland. The splendid 
waters at Craig-y-Clare, Hornbeck’s, and 
the Westfield Flats furnished, up to last 
week, poor sport. The smaller stream from 
the mill above Turnwood bridge down 
through the Odell preserve to Wittell's, 
Murdock’s, Towse’s, Hoag’s, Harvey Hotch- 
kiss’s, “‘ Ed” Davidson's, Sprague’s, Voor- 
hess’s, Jersey’s, and places of less note, 
yielded handsome creels of fish that were 
over the average in size and condition. 
With swamps and all other natural reser- 
voirs and tributaries welling over with 
water from the extraordinary Spring pre- 
cipitation, fine weather would little reduce 
the volume of the stream, and it should 
keep up in ideal angling shape far toward 
the end of the season. 

The trout caught in the Beaverkill have 
been brown or European trout—Saimo fario 
—and the Eastern American brook trout or 
charr—Salvelinus fontinalis—with now and 
then a rainbow trout—Salmo irideus. The 
brown trout have run from 9 to 17 inches 
and the brook trout from the legal limit, 
6 inches, to 11 inches. The rainbows aver- 
aged 9 inches. There has been no record 
made for monster brown trout so far. They 
have in former seasons been taken of a 

* weight of 8 pounds, 

Indeed, few of these big fellows have been 
seen this year. They are, in fact, ill-viewed 
by those who derive benefit from taking 
care of the angling on the Beaverkill on ac- 
count of their voracity. One such fresh- 
water shark will dominate a pool, and in 
turn gobble up all the other trout in it, so 
that when discovered, he is, in one way or 
another, legally or illegally, “ removed.” 
As to the trout indigenous to the stream, 
no doubt some large ones remain. In a 
day's catch, the average is three brown 
trout to two American trout. The latter 
segregate; are found in side rills or shal- 
low, purling riffs. The small fellows are 
nuisances, as they are often “ fly crazy,” 
and those under six inches must, under the 
law, be returned whence they are taken. 
Few anglers creel rainbow trout except to 
show as curiosities. Beautiful as they are 
when alive, their colors fade in. death and 
they are almost unfit for the table. 


Sport has been fair on the lakes along 
the Beaverkill, and in each the trout have 
made a distinct gain in weight and condi- 
tion since the season of 1900. S. D. Coy- 
kendall’s Beecher and Alder Lakes, Bal- 
sam Lake, Sands Pond, Hodge Pond at 
Emmonsville, Orchard Lake, Huggins’s 
Pond, and De Bruce Davidson's lake above 
Beaverkill Village may be» cited as proof 
that care or judicious stocking will pro- 
vide the best of game food fish with lots of 
fight. The brown trout on the Huggins 
Pond have thrived to a wonder, and aver- 
age 1% pounds, against 14% pounds last 
year. Davidson's American trout last year 
averaged three-quarters of a pound; this 
year the average is 1 pound 6 ounces. Of 
all these waters only Sands Pond is pub- 
lic. At the others, either a fee @F a per- 
mit is necessary. 


The question of artificial flies has this 
season been an embarrassing one. Never 
have trout been so puzzling or capricious in 


other angler used a silver gnat of the 
Prichard-Stalknecht type, with small gray 
wings and bushy gray hackles, bought as a 
“Silver Doctor” at a Livingston Manor 
store. Theodore Gordon’s golden brown 
spinner gave excellent returns, and one 
large broad-daylight catch was made with 


the Trout Streams. 





broiled should have the best of bacon be- 
tween each fish. Trout above 9 inches 
should be boiled or baked in cream, with 
proper seasoning. Boiled trout can be eaten 
best with Hollandaise sauce made sharp, 
and tarragon vinegar should be used in- 
stead of ordinary vinegar. Boiled trout 
cold, with mayonnaise sauce, is not to be 
despised. If the sauce is well made and 
the fish boiled and allowed to get cold 
it is equal if not superior to salmon. 
The dish is appreciated when Rhine wine or 
a good Barsac or Graves accompanies it, 
and the traditional green peas and cucum- 
ber salad are appreciated as accessories, 


VOLUNTARY ANTIQU.TIES. 


IDDEN in the down-town office of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, at 146 Broadway, is the nucleus 

of an interesting museum of Revolutionary 
antiquities. Upon the walls hang a number 
of engraved portraits of the men who laid 
the foundations of this Republic. Yet most 
of the members are practically ignorant of 
the curiosities in the collection, and the lim- 
ited accommodations afford no room to 
display them prominently. 

The relics are not all of Revolutionary 
origin. For purposes of comparison, it may 
be interesting to state that the extremes 
lie between an old Revolutionary hat and a 
silver plate made from a five-peseta piece 
found on the little Spanish gunboat, Isla 
de Luzon, sunk by Admiral Dewey in the 
harbor of Manila. The Revolutionary hat 
is almost obscured in the dark corner of a 
bookcase. It is an odd-looking specimen of 
the military style prevalent over a century 
ago, but it bears evidence of having seen 
good service upon the head of some worthy 
patriot whose activity in the war has given 
his present day descendants the pleasure of 
being enrolled as Sons of the Revolution. 
The hat was presented a short time ago by 
Alfred S. Hawley, and the faded remnant 
of a gilt cockade is still preserved on one 
side, with a brass button stamped with the 
figure of an eagle. 


Close by this curio lies the reminder of 
the naval fight at Manila. The silver plate 
which was once a Spanish coin is attached 
to a gavel made from teakwood taken from 
the wreck of the Cristobal Colon, destroyed 
in Santiago Harbor July 3, 1898. The 
gavel was presented to the society by Will- 
iam L. Cowan, and was used by President 
Talimadge at one of the annual dinners. 
Another interesting gavel has for its head 
a.plece of wood from the old battleship 
Kearsarge, which was wrecked in South- 
ern waters a few years ago, while the han- 
dle is made from wood used in the old 
Dutch church at Tarrytown, erected in 
1683. 

A plain piece of wood which suggests fu- 
ture gavel possibilities came from the old 
Nathan Hale schoolhouse, in East Haddam, 
Conn., which was purchased by the so- 
ciety last year and presented to the Con- 
necticut Society for preservation. The 
wood was given by Richard Henry Green, 
who was chiefly instrumental in saving 
the schoolhouse from destruction, and with 
it he gave the old doorlatch, which prob- 
ably responded many a time to the hand of 
the young martyr spy when he became a 
teacher in East Haddam Village immedi- 
ately after being graduated from Yale. 

A leather canteen, so aged dnd rotten 
that one side has completely fallen away, 
is one of the special treasures that the vis- 
itor may look at but not handle. So rot- 
ten is the leather that the merest touch 
might destroy the last vestige of the can- 
teen’s appearance. Additional value is cen- 
tred around this relic from the fact that it 
was discovered several years ago in the 
historic Fraunces's Tavern, at the corner 
of Broad and Pearl Streets. 


More picturesque than these rareties is a 
Washington memorial pitcher, nine inches 
in height and six inches in diameter. It is 
of white porcelain ware and decorated in 
black with mourning emblems, commemo- 
rative of the death of George Washington 
in 1799. On one side is a monumental shaft 
with a bust of Washington, while weeping 
at the base is a woman and the figure of 
the American eagle with drooping wings 
and bowed head... On the other side are 
warlike and allegorical figures, surmounted 
by an eagle less dejected in appearance 
than his mate, and over all are the words, 
“ Peace and Plenty and Independence.” 

The death of. Washington called forth a 
number of pitchers, cups, and plates deco- 
rated with tokens of mourning, and perfect 
specimens are now ‘very rare. The one 
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goods until the obnoxious stamp duties 
should be repealed by Parliament. To 
punish the merchants who continued to 
import goods from Great Britain the Free- 
holders of the town of Roxbury met on 
March § and denounced the objectionable 
shopkeepers in the following resolution: 

“We do with the utmost abhorrence and 
detestation view the little, mean, and sor- 
did conduct of a few traders in this prov- 
ince who have and do still import British 
goods contrary to agreement, and having 
discovered that they are governed by a sel- 
fish spirit and are regardless of and deaf to 
the miseries and calamities which threaten 


these people, voted, that John Barnard, 
James McMasters, Patrick McMasters, 
John Mein, Nathaniel Rogers, William 
Jackson, Theophilus Lulie, John Taylor, 


and Ame and Elizabeth Cummings, all of 
Boston; Israel Williams, Esq., and son of 
Hatfield, and Henry Barre of Marlborough, 
are of this number. We do hereby declare 
that we will not buy the least article of 
anything of said persons ourselves or suf- 
fer any acting for or under us to buy of 
them, neither shall we buy of those that 
shall buy or exchange any article of goods 
with them, that to the end the generations 
which are yet unborn may know who they 
were that laughed at the distresses and 
calamities of their people, and imstead of 
striving to save their country when in im- 
minent danger, did strive to render inef- 
fectual a virtuous and commendable plea, 
the names of these ingrates shall be an- 
nually read at a March meeting.” 


Among the portraits are several fine ones 
of Washington, one being a queer Italian 
engraving ef 1818. Samuel P. Avery has 
given a magnificent etching of Franklin 
and a large engraving of the death of 
Montgomery from the painting by Trum- 
bull. There are two or three Revolutionary 
broadsides, and an unsigned set of Penn- 
sylvania Continental money in the original 
sheet, uncut, showing specimens of the $60, 
$50, $40, $30, $20, $8, $7, and $5 varieties. 

“We have made no special effort to col- 
lect these relics," said Secretary Morris 
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P. Ferris. ‘‘ They have all been given from 
time to time by members who believe that 
they ought to be preserved by a Revolu- 
tionary society. We have the nucleus of a 
good museum, but all we ,want is more 
room, With larger accommodations our 
collection would undoubtedly be augmented 
by many fine treasures. The subject of 
securing a permanent home has been quiet- 
ly discussed for some time, and tne indi- 
cations are that these hopes may be real 
ized in the near future.” 





AN ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


T a meeting of the Xavier Alumni So- 
A dality last Sundayin the college build- 
ing adjoining St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, in West Sixteenth Street, one of the 
members, in making an after-breakfast 
speech. recited his experience on a recent 
visit to Ireland. He began by saying that he 
was “born in his native country,"”" and re- 
lated that he was requested to visit a parish 
school and say a few words to the boys 
about the great inducements held out to 
them in America. 

Not being in thre habit of addressing boys, 
he was puzzled as to what he should say. 
On entering the schoolroom he saw a sign 
on the door which read “ Push.” The idea 
immediately struck him that this would be 
good advice to give to the boys if they 
would succeed in America; they must have 
“push.” So he told them about the great 
and boundless West, the beautiful sunny 
South, the great metropolis of New York, 
and the noble sons of Erin who have been 
raised to prominence in business and poli- 
tics in America. 


* But, boys,” he said, “ there is one essen- 
tial you must possess to get along in New 
York, and that is the one simple word you 
see painted on your school door.”” At this 
moment a little fellow sitting over near the 
entrance, looked up at the door and yelled 
out “ Pull!” 








ter known to the lovers of outdgor life 
than City Island is Coney Island, lit- 
tle is known historically by the average 
New Yerker about this delightful spot. In 
former years it was a typical fishing vil- 
lage, but the old farmhouses and dwellings 
have almost entirely been replaced by 
hotels, clubhouses, and cottages, and in 
place of the fishing smacks and oyster 
boats that once anchored in East Chester 
Bay is the fleet of the Harlem Yacht Club. 
But the final blow to the antiquity of the 
spot will be the opening of the new steel 
bridge connecting City Island with the 
mainland, which will probably take place 
with appropriate exercises on July 4. This 
structure will replace the old wooden 
bridge that for years has done service. 
The draw of the old bridge was formerly 
used on the old Harlem River bridge at 
Third Avenue, and was removed to City 
Island when the first steel structure was 
built across the Harlem River at this point. 
On one oceasion this wooden draw was 
swept from its pivot pier and went float- 
ing down the Harlem with several people 
and a horse and carriage upon it. Capt. 
John N. Munson was in charge of the 
bridge at that time, and he rescued the 
draw and its passengers as it was nearing 
the mouth of the Harlem Kills, one of the 
most dangerous points in the Harlem 
River. Since that time two bridges have 
been built over the Harlem at Third Ave- 
nue, but the old wooden draw is still doing 
service at City Island. 


To tell the bicyclist, the angler, the 
horseman or the yachtsman of to-day that 
those who were conspicuous in the crea- 
tion of the Republic planned to make of 
City Island a great commercial metropolis 
would undoubtedly provoke expressions of 
incredulity, and yet such is the fact, for 
nearly a century and a half ago the little 
territory was iaid out into city lots and a 
system of piers and warehouses was pro- 
Jected for the accommodation of the great 
trade of the Indies, which the men of that 
time reasoned was certain to come to that 
ideal location for a trading, manufactur- 
ing, and maritime city. 

In 1666 Mr. Thomas Pell is recorded as 
having applied for letters patent from the 
Crown, creating the manor of Pelham, em- 
bracing the territory vaguely described as 
between the Bronx and the Connecticut 
Rivers. and covering a strip of land some 
miles back from the shore and the islands 
lying upon the tract before the mainland. 


\These included the island of Minnefords 
or Minifers, or Minnewit, namics variously 


T tw probably the only suburb bet- 


HISTORIC CITY ISLAND 


Opening of the New Steel Bridge 
May Stimulate Interest in a 
Section Long Neglected. 







lands, and though William Pate and Robe 
ert Godfrey made some pretensions of hav- 
ing prior claim, their title seems to have 
melted away in haze. In 1700 the island 
possed into the possession of William Euer- 
don and Gabriel Umbriel, who disposed of 
it to Samuel Dodge, who in turn sold it to 
Samuel Rodman, the owner of Rodman's 
Neck, as the mainland adjoining it was 
then and is now known. Rodman is re- 
corded as having paid £2,300 for the island. 

On June 1, 1755, he leased the Island of 
Minnefords to John Jones of Jamaica, “ for 
an annual payment of Five Shillings and 
one pepper corn if the same shall be law- 
fully demanded.” 

In 1761 the island passed into the pos- 
session of Joseph and Benjamin Palmer, 
and in May, 1768, Gov. Cadwalader, Cap- 
tain General and Governor General in Chief 
of the Province of New York, conveyed to 
Benjamin Palmer letters patent “for 400 
feet of land under water from high water 
mark round Minnefords Island, which pat- 
ept recognizes the plan of the island, and 
that it was made by the Surveyor Gen- 
eral,”’ 


It is recorded that Palmer paid £2,730 for 
his rights, and having an eye to business 
he promptly divided the island into thirty 
equal parts, selling twenty-six parts to a 
company. The company then divided their 
property into 4,500 building tots, 25x100, for 
the purpose of creating a trading centre to 
be known as City Island, and fixed the 
price of the lots at £10 each. When this 
plan was devised a ferry “for man or 
men" was established between Rodman’s 
Neck and the island at the point where the 
new steel bridge is- being buiit., 


After the Revolution the islanders did not 
seem to prosper, and it is only within the 
last few years that they have shown signs 
of activity and improvement, which’ is 
mainly due to the discovery of the spot by 
bicyclists and yachtsmen. The old wooden 
bridge, which will soon be tormaway, was 
opened Dec. 1, 1873, much of the material 
used in its construction being taken from 
the wreck of the frigate North Carolina. 

The one relic of former days that now 
remains on the island, and which proves a 
great drawback, is the little one-track, one- 


horse road, with its tiny bob-tailed cars. 


that runs through the main street of the 
island and carries passengers to and from 
Bartow Station on the Suburban Branch of 
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OZILY ensconced in a gravelike vault 
adjoining a quiet little home at 
Grand View, on the west shore of the 

Hudson, is one of the most remarkable 
Hbraries in the United States. Its owner is 
G. M. Williamson, a retired merchant. From | 
the four corners of the globe he has gath- 
ered in his treasures. Rare first editions, 
original documents, and manuscripts of 
priceless value are his, and from their se- 
pulchral storehouse light streams upon 
many a disputed point in literary history. 

Perhaps no more quaint habitation for a 
book collection was ever devised than this 
library vault. It is an original idea with 
its genial and very original owner. It is 
entered from the ground floor of his home. 
The entrance is blocked when its owner is 
absent by a heavy steel door, with a com- 
bination like that of a huge bank vault. 
The walls rise from the four sides to a 
height of perhaps ten feet, the dimensions 
of the little room being about ten by 
twelve feet. There is one window, and it 
is barred, like those of a prison. 

The residence adjoining the vault—for the 
home is distinctly an incident to this libra- 
ry—might burn to the ground and not a 
trace of fire could get into that book sar- 
cophagus. It is built of brick and cement, 
s0 amalgamated that the structure Nas all 
the firmness of solid stone. The storms 
may rage and the winds blow, but this sol- 
emn structure will surely stand. 

Mr. Williamson was born in New York 
about fifty years ago, and was born with 
the collecting instinct. He began collect- 
ing shipping cards about twenty years ago, 
and then he became assiduous in the ac- 
cumulation of foreign postage stamps. Now 
he is a bibliophile. He is, indeed, quite will- 
ing to be classed with Eugene Field and 
other genial souls as a bibliomaniac. 


He has collected his treasures from cata- 
combs and mountains. A collection of tis- 
sue paper letter press copies of a series 
of letters written by Benjamin Franklin 
with his own hand came to this collector 
from an unheard-of source in Vienna, 
Austria, and an almost perfect copy of 
that rarest of the rare—the first edition of 
Hawthorne's story, ‘‘ Fanshawe,"’ was gar- 
nered from a forgotten teapot in an an- 
cient cupboard in a lowly home in Provi- 
dence, R. I. From whatever source these 
jewels come this collector rejoices in their 
possession, and exhibits them to his friends 
with the same delicious pride that a mother 
displays in her first-born babe. 


This copy of ‘“ Fanshawe" is a treasure 
of exceptional value. At a recent auction 
sale in Boston this unpretentious little vol- 
ume, dingy and unknown to fame for any 
literary superiority, was bid in for $410. 
The book appeared anonymously in 1828 
from the press of Marsh & Capen, Boston. 
Little notice was bestowed upon it, and 
in later years Hawthorne himself tried to 
suppress it. The recently discovered story 
of Hawthorne's, entitled ‘‘ My Wife's Nov- 
el,’ is understood to tell the story of the 
publication of ‘ Fanshawe.”’ 

A copy of the first edition of “ The Scar- 
let Letter,”’ the copy which Hawthorne him- 
self owned and had in his library, is also 
in this wonderful vault. In this book there 
is a penciled footnote to the reference in 
the preface of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’ to 


the old Inspector who officiated at the 
storied Salem Custom House. This note 
reads: ” 


“I myself have often been the recipient 
of his tit-bits, and my children also, This 
is my gratitude for it.—ivote by Author.” 

In this collection there is another * Scar- 
let Letter” first edition which James T. 
Fields gave to Bayard Taylor, and also a 
copy of this edition published in paper 
covers, 

What is also exceptionally rare is a let- 
ter from Hawthcrne to William B. Pike, an 
intimate friend, in which interesting light 
is thrown upon a number of subjects. This 
leiter has never been puolished, and in part 
it ‘¢ as follows: 

‘ {nm your letter you seem in doubt what 
would be the feeling and conduct of the 
President [Hawthorne's friend, Franklin 
Pierce,| in case certain matters should be 
con: municated to him by your enemies. In 
my opinion they would not hurt you in the 
least. He is entirely above any miserable 
vindictiveness of that sort, and even as a 
matter of policy he would never think of 
disturbing you, but there is nothing small 
or mean in his feelings whatever there may 
be in his intellect. Should you ever see 
reason to apprehend any difficulty see him 
and talk to him frankly. * * * It turns 
my stomach to think of that Salem Custom 
Hcuse. Oh! Pike, how can you suck your 
swill at such an office? I wish I could blot 
out from my mind all memory of the years 
I spent there. God bless my enemies, say 
I. If it had not been for their kind services 
I might have been in the surveyor’s room 
till this day.” 

This letter was dated at Edinburgh on 
Jan, 6, 1854. 

Occupying a frame in Mr. Williamson’s 
vault is the original agreement between 
Havthorne and the publishers, James Mon- 
roe and George Nichols, providing for the. 
publication of the section series of ‘‘ Twice 
Told Tales.’ The document is dated Oct. 
11, 1841. It provided that 1,500 copies of the 
book should be issued, for which the author 
should be paid 10 per cent. of the retail 
selling price. : 

A large number of the iales Hawthorne 
wrote appeared in The Token, an annual 
that S. B. Goodrich published in Boston in 





' Hawthorne, one called 











the thirties. Some of these, such as ‘ The 
Gentle Boy,” appeared anonymously, In 
this collection there is. an almost complete 
set of the numbers of The Token, | Lit- 
erary experts have for years studied these 
stories in The Token, many of them be- 
ing of unidentified authorship, with a view 
to discovering internal evidences of Haw- 
thorne’s handiwork. Mr. Williamson has 
been assiduovs in this study, He has, in 
fact, what is believed to be the only exist- 
ing complete set of The Token. Collectors 
and publishers seek his quaint library for 
guidance and illumination. He himself is 
an enthusiastic Hawthorne lover, and has 
discovered a number of previously unknown 
Hawthorne stories, 


A strange literary curiosity in this library 
is a volume of poems entitled ‘‘ Scenes in 
the Life of the Saviour,” published in Bos- 
ton in 1845. In the book are two poems by 
“ Walking on the 
Sea,’ the other “The Star of Calvary.” 
These verses are not included in Haw- 
thorne’s collected works, and very little if 
any other verse is known. 

The first publication of the “ Liberty 
Tree,’ which in the Arnold sale brought 
$48, was in a little 16mo volume which 
bowed to the world in 1841. ‘“ Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair,” another 16mo, brought $60 
in the Arnold sale, and “Famous Old 
People,” -which was published similarly, 
sold for $45. In Mr. Williamson's collection 
are all of these rare treasures. 

Of priceless value is the original manu- 
script of ‘The Ancestral Footsteps,” 
which is also reposing in this book sar- 
cophagus. It is written in small, almost 
illegible penmanship on the pages of an old- 
fashioned journal, both sides of the paper 
being used. It was written in Edinburgh 
and is dated April, 1858, The manuscript 
came from the collection of George Parsons 
Lathrop, who married Hawthorne’s daugh- 
ter Rose. Few American manuscripts are 
so valuable as those of Hawthorne, the 
most precious, of course, being that of 
“The Scarlet Letter,’’ which fs in the libra- 
ry of Mrs. James T. Fields in Boston. Mr. 
Williamson also has the original manu- 
script of ‘‘ Feathertop.” 


The Hawthorne first editions, in the pos- 
session of this collector, are complete and 
unique in their completeness. In addition to 
the rarities already mentioned there is a 
pamphlet edition’ of the ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” in two parts, with the original 
paper covers that book lovers adore. These 
** Mosses ” are very, very scarce. There is, 
too, the paper edition of ‘The Celestial 
Railroad,” a copy of which at the Arnold 
sale brought $124. There is again the pa- 
per-bound “ Journal of an African Cruiser.”’ 

These and other volumes in the collection, 
if sold, would bring a fortune. But ask 
this book collector what his library is 
worth, and he will answer you: 

“I don't know. My library would not 
seem what it is if every book was labeled 
with its cost price. I refuse to remember 
what many of my best things cost me.” 

Ask him about some particular rarity, 
one of those delicacies the cost of which 
the bibliophile will scarcely admit to his 
closest friend; mention the possible extrav- 
agance—even the folly of such an expendi- 
ture, and the answer comes right from the 
heart: 

“Ah! 
_” 

Among the things that this bibliophile 
felt that he must have was a complete col- 
lection of Stevenson. This does not mean 
an up-to-date, uniformly bound set, but the 
vari-colored, big or little, paper or cloth 
bound copies of the very first editions that 
came from the presses. And, like all book 
collectors who feel that they simply must 
have things, Mr. ‘Williamson succeeded. 
He has Stevensons from Scotland, Steven- 
sons from Samoa, Stevensons from the am- 
ateur press of Lloyd Osborne in California. 

More precious than gold is a set of Ste- 
venson'’s which was once owned by Miss 
Alison Cunningham, who nursed Stevenson 
as an infant. In one of these volumes, a 
copy of ‘An Inland Voyage,” there is this 
note to Miss Cunningham: 

My Dear Cunning: If you had not taken 
as much trouble with me all the years of 
my childhood, this little book would never 
have been written. Many a long night you 
sat up with me when I was ill. I wish I 
could hope, by way of return, to amuse a 
single evening for you with my little book! 
But whatever you may think of it, I know 
you will continue to think kindly of 

THE AUTHOR.” 

There are nine of these volumes. “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses ’’ was dedicated to 
her. Copies of the first editions of ‘‘ Mem- 
ories and Portraits,’ ‘‘ Weir of Hermis- 
ton,”” and “The Vailima Letters’’ were 
given to Miss Cunningham after Steven- 
son's death by the author’s mother. Mr. 
Williamson secured these volumes almost 
by accident from a London book dealer. 
Just about the time he got them a Lon- 
don newspaper, in speaking of them, said 
editorially: “It is really of national im- 
portance that they should be preserved 
in some public library or museum. We 
think it is a pity such tender souvenirs 
should pass into alien hands.’”’ These sto- 
ries were catalogued as being for sale ina 
list issued by Walter T. Spencer, the Lon- 
don book dealer. But just after the cata- 
logue went to press Mr. Williamson bagged 
his game. The list reached America in due 
time, and while Mr. Williamson was bound- 
ing homeward on the ocean Amerfcan book 


It comes high, but I must have 
























































































































collectors were cabling offers of extrava- 
gant prices for these volumes. Experiences 
like that are what make a book collector's: 
heart beat with exceeding joy. 143 

Among the other Stevensons in this col- 


lection is a two-volume edition of “ The’ 


New Arabian Nights,” a copy which the 


author presented to Philip Hamerton, 


There is also a presentation copy of “ Fa-, 


millar Studies.’"* There is a set of the lit- 
tle pamphlets Lloyd Osborne printed, bear- 
ing Stevenson's name. 
** Moral Emblems,” “ Black Canyon,” “‘ The 
Graver and the Pen,” &c. There is one 
of the six copies of ‘‘The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,”’ printed here in advance of the 
English publication, afterward revised, and 
it is not at all “The Master of Ballan- 
trae” that appears in sets of Stevenson 
to-day, 

Few Stevenson lovers know that any of 
his stories were ever published in the 
native language of the Samoans. Yet it is 
true that ‘‘The Bottle Imp” was so pub- 
lished, and Mr. Williamson has a copy of 
this queer paper. Stevenson is called ‘‘ Tusi 
Tala'’—a teller of tales, Rarer still is'a 
copy of the little paper, ‘‘ The Surprise,” 
which Lloyd Osborne printed on his boy’s 
press. It is not artistic, the ink is uneven- 
ly distributed, the type did queer acrobatic 
turns, but this fragile bit of paper is yet 
very precious to the bibliophile. 


In this vault you will also find a copy of 
The Australian Star, a newspaper with 
the queerest kind of a picture of Steven- 
son in it. Here is one of the six copies— 
the only six printed—of ‘‘South Seas.’”’ 
After these six had been printed, it was 
decided to syndicate the story, and it never 
appeared in book form until after periodi- 
cals from Dan to Beersheba had published 
it. And how precious is this first edition! 
Another treasure is a copy of ‘An Appeal 
to the Clergy,”’ with Stevenson's autograph 
presentation to C, B, Foote. : 

Familiar-as Poe’s “ Raven” is to all 
readers, few of them know in what man- 
ner it was first published, In this Grand- 
view collection is a copy of the first pub- 
lication of this remarkable poem. It is on 
the fifth page, subordinate to much matter 
that has long since been forgotten, of the 
edition of The New York Mirror for Satur- 
day, Feb, 8, 1845. The corner of Nassau 
and Ann Streets was the place of publica- 
tion. The poem itself was printed in agate 
type, and over it appeared this notice: 

We are permitted to copy (in advance of 
publication) from the second number of 
The American Review, the following re- 
markable poem by Edgar Allan Poe. In 
our opinion it is the most effective single 
example of ‘fugitive poetry’ ever pub- 
lished in this country; and unsurpassed in 
English poetry for subtle conception, mas- 
terly ingenuity of versification, and con- 
sistent sustaining of imaginative lift and 
pokerishness. 

In an inner compartment of a tiny iron 
safe in a corner of this quaint library is 
the original manuscript of Poe's tale of 
“Dr. Tarr and Professor Fether.’’ The 
manuscript contains several thousand 
words, but it is all on a continuous strip 
of paper and wound on a scroll—brown and 
primitive. Here, too, is a very rare paper 
cover copy of Poe's “ Tales,”” published by 
Wiley & Putnam in 1845, 

It is strange what light a forgotten letter 
may throw upon a man’s life. Peculiarly 
strange is the suggestion one gets from a 
letter in this collecttion—an unpublished 
letter—from Henry D. Thoreau to George 
A. Thatcher. From Bangor, Me., he wrote, 
mentioning that he had been paid $25 for a 
lecture, and .toward the end of the letter 
occurs this significant passage: 

“Of Helen I have no better news. She is 
not very uncomfortable and still seems to 
enjoy the day. I do not wish to foresee 
what change may take place in her condi- 
tion or in my own. 

Who, friends of Thoreau ask, is this 
Helen? Was she a part of an unknown ro- 
mance in Thoreau’s strange life? 

Here we find also a complete set of the 
writings of the Brontés—all first editions. 
Here is Mary Howitt’s copy of the first 
edition of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” Here is a copy 
of the second edition containing the dedi- 
cation to Thackeray, not in the first edi- 
tion, Here is the very rare ‘‘ Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall,” bound in boards, with its 
pages uncut. When Mr. Williamson took 
this to prominent London book collectors 
they told him there was no such thing 
as an edition of this character. But a 
bibliophile delights to show people how 
they are wrong in matters of this kind, 

In this collection there are a number of 
letters from Charlotte Bronté In one of 
them she writes to a correspondent: ‘ You 
seem to think you know who Shirley is. 
Who do you think the Moores represent?” 
Here, too, is a strange copy of Thomas 
& Kempis’s celebrated volume. There is 
the date on the flyleaf, and under it Char- 
lotte Bronté writes this: 

‘Charlotte Bronté’s book. This book was 
given to me in July, 1826, It is not cer- 
tainly known who is the author, but it is: 
generally supposed that Thomas & Kempis 
is. I saw a reward of £10,000 offered in- The 
Leeds Mercury to any one who would 
state to a certainty who the author is.’’* 

A complete set of George Eliot first edi- 
tions, an almost complete set of Dickens, 
rare Lowells, Longfellows, Lewis Carrolls, 
Kiplings, and other treasures numerous 
and wonderful gaze calmly at you from the 
shelves of this quiet bookgrave. Presenta- 
tion copies of Walt Whitman’s books, 
Thackerays, Hardings, autograph letters 


Among these are 





from Field, unpublished poems by Kipling, 
those and more are there. 7 
1 |The treasures which the collecté?places 
‘above all prices are notably thréé! There 
tis a copy of Maria Lowell’s pdefi’s, pri- 
sVately printed. This copy was "Biven by 
‘James Russell Lowell to a friend df his, 
sand from that friend it went to°oMA® Will- 
mson. Then there is a four-valume*set 
‘of “Don Quixote" from the library of 
‘George Washington, It contains the Wash- 
ington bookplate in every volume, and 
Washington’s autograph in each. The set 
is bound in calf, and is well thumbed. 
Finally and almost above all there is an 
autograph letter from Martha Washington, 
who seldom wrote letters at all. She writes 
to a friend about simple, homely topics, and 
refers reverentially to Washington as “ the 
President,” although his term of office had 
expired several months before the letter 
was written, IVY LEE. 


His Ideal And The Reality. 


HEY were discussing what he was 
pleased to term the art of acting. 

“ff hold,” he asserted, “ that acting 
is the combination of a high ideal with 
genuine technical expression.”’ 

“That ‘sounds like a_ book,” 
friend, ‘“‘ but I guess you know. 
it work in practice?” 

“Certainly, It has been my rule ever 
since I began to act. True, thus far, I 
have only appeared as an amateur. But 
the notices I have received for my work 
in ‘The Marble Heart,’ ‘The Lady of 
Lyons,’ ‘Richard III,” and the other 
classics that our society has presented for 
the art lovers of Brooklyn indicate that I 
am on the right track. Now that [ have a 
professional engagement, I will proceed in 
the same way. As a result you will see me 
forge ahead of those who, with more ex- 
perience, yet lack a proper ideal.” 

The man with ideals reported to the 
theatre an hour later, where he had been 
informed some one was needed in a hurry. 

* Oh, you are the young man who is go- 
ing to help us out,” said the stage manager, 
‘Two of my actors struck on me, and I 
had to have some one at once. Are you @ 
quick study?” 

The youth murmured something about 
having memorized the part of Othello in 
three hours. 

‘Um, I guess you'll do. Now I'll tell you 
what I want. In the first act you come on 
as an Indian. There’s your dress. Just 
pile on the yellow grease and plenty of 
rouge. That feather headdress will make 
it ail right. All you’ve got to do is to run 
on with the other braves. At the first gun 
shot you are killed. Just drop to the stage. 
There’s a dark change, so you'll be able to 
get off at once. Rush to your dressing 
room and get into this Mexican suit. You 
are on for the picture-at the end of the act. 

“As soon as the curtain is down, black 
up for the ‘coon’ servant. You'll have to 
hustle, for you are discovered at the rise 
of the curtain. The set will show a potato 
patch on the O. P. side. Take that’ rake 
and be at work. When the overseer comes 
on and points off, you say, ‘ Yes, Sah— 
Ahm goin’ do hit raht away, Sah.’ That 
gets a laugh, because your laziness has 
been spoken of all through the first act, 
But you don't move until he yells at you 
three times. Then you walk off as slowly 
as possible. ; 

‘You bring in a letter later—the property 
man will tell you the right moment, and 
as soon as you make your exit, go to your 
dressing room and make up for a bear. 
That's the fur suit over there. The leading 
lady will be standing in the prompt en- 
trance, and she'll tell you when to run on 
after her. Her shrieks won't leave you in 
any doubt. Just as you reach the middle 
of the stage the hero will meet you. You 
embrace him bear fashion and struggle. 





said his 
But will 


Finally, he gets. his knife out and jabs 
you. Then fall with a thud and don’t 
move. There's a little love scene between 


dim and his sweetheart, whom he has res- 
cued from your claws that finishes the 
act. 

“For the next act, put on this red wig 
and that brass-buttoned coat. All you have 
to do is to stand attention until the guests 
for the big ball have filed on the stage, 
The comedy old man will come over to 
you and whisper loud enough for the au- 
dience to hear that he wants a drink. Then 
you go off together. For the end of the 
act you come on in your dress suit as one 
of the guests and stand up stage with a 
girl who will be here when I tell you to 
make the entrance, 

* All I need you for in the last act is to 
stand here with me to help make shouts 
when the victory of our army is an- 
nounced. I guess you understand, and will 


get through all right. There'll always be 
some one near you to push you about.” 

And, somehow or other, the young man 
forgot to’say one word about his theories 
of art and the ideals. 





Has Gen. Washington’s Badge. 

Col. Asa Bird Gardiner has the gold 
emblem of the Society of the Cincinnati 
that was once cwned by George Washing- 
ton. Gen. Washington had it made to order 
in France just after the Revolution. Col. 


Gardiner seeiores it pendant from a'‘rib- 
bon tied round his neck when unveiling the 
tablet to Washington at the Hall of Fame. 
He says he has had many offers of money 
for the emblem, some of them amounting 
to several thousand Ss. 
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The Return of The Drama 


CEI EZV CAD By JULIA WARD HOWE, 


“The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Author of 


BO EOED 


HEN I first made acquaintance with 
W Bogton, the city did not contain a 
single theatre. A so-called’ revival 

of religion, jhad led the public mind to dig- 


approve, gtrongly of both plays and play-, 
that., 


ers, and ig the few buildings until 
time openj}for dramatic performances lect- 
ures wenegiven and religious services were 
held. 
Tremont Temple, and the old theatre in 
Federal Street, in near proximity to both 
the Cathotic Cathedral and to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s church, was rebaptized as “ The 
OGecn.”’ I myself attended a missionary 
meeting held there in 1837. Soon after my 
first residence in Boston the Museum 
opened its doors, and added to its meagre 
display of stuffed beauty, wax figures, and 
Paintings poor in merit the lure of a tem- 
perance play called ‘“ The Drunkard.” 
People from the surrounding country, I was 
told. would come in town to see the ex- 
hibit at the Museum, bringing their lunch- 
eons with them, and would stay to witness 
this highly moral drama without feeling 
obliged to accuse themselves of having en- 
terec “a wicked theatre.” 

An almost similar state of things existed 
in New York. The opera, which appeared 
there from time to time, was poorly sup- 
perted by a fashionable set of people, sup- 
posed by the sober sort to be given over to 
weridliness. Heads of families in reputable 
church fellowship neither attended the 
theatre nor allowed their children to do 
so. I remember having heard that the rite 
ef confirmation was withheld from several 
applicants on the ground that a certain 
Episcopal minister, afterward a Bishop of 
Massachusetts, did not want “any card- 
playing and play-going Christians at his 
communion table.”’ Nevertheless, the 
drama had had its successes in America, 
and was destined to have them again. 

The aesthetes of the Old World had their 
missionaries, and one of these, Ellen Tree, 
came to Boston in 1846. With some diffi- 
culty a hall of moderate size, then called 
the Melodeon, was arranged for her repre- 
sentations. Miss Tree was already mar- 
ried, and her husband, Charles Keene, act- 
ed with her in the “ Hunchback” and 
other plays. A little later Macready availed 
himself of the same building, complaining, 
hewever, of the narrowness of the stage, 
which he found too restricted in size to ad- 
mit of his performance of ‘‘ King Lear.” I 
first saw him in Byron’s tragedy of 
“ Werner,” and with him a young woman 
o: striking aspect, who seemed full of un- 
usual power. This was Charlotte Cush- 
man, then but little known to fame, yet 
destined to achieve brilliant success in the 
near future. 

I suppose that all tyrannies, good and 
bad alike, provoke reaction in the com- 
munity which endures them for a season, 
Soon after the time of which I have just 
spoken the Howard Athenaeum was 
opened, and within its walls Boston wit- 
messed its first Italian opera. This was 
given by a very fine troupe from Havana, 
whosc performances of “ Ernani,’’ ‘I Due 
Fescari,” “‘ Linda,’’ and so on were of first- 
rate merit. 

The spirit of revolt at which I have just 
hinted finally showed itself In the erection 
of a théatre of considerable size and of 
ample and luxurious appointments. The 
theatre was now evidently come to stay. 
The dedication of the new edifice was 
made an oecasion of much importance. A 
prize had been offered for a suitable poem, 
and Thomas William Turner, a poet of 
rare merit and too rare production, was 
the recipient. The lines were read, if I 
mistake not, by John Gilbert. Scenes from 
Sheridan's “‘ Rivals” and “The Beggar's 
Opéra " followed. 

The old Puritan custom of beginning the 
observance of the Sabbath on Saturday 
evening continued for some years to inter- 
dict the giving of plays on that evening. 
The performance therefore took place on 
Saturday afternoon. In process of time 
the ancient usage faded from the minds 
of men, and while the afternoon play was 
not discontinued, an evening performance 
was added to it. 

The reeord of the Boston theatre is a 
memorable one. In reviewing it, one may 
trace all the steps by which the drama long 
decried in and banished from New England 
has ascended to the place which it now 
holds, and deservedly, among the agencies 
which delight and civilize mankind. One 
of these steps I discover in the coming of 
Rachel, the Queen of the tragic stage in 
France, and wherever else she appeared. 
She gave to a Puritan public the first 
view of that perfect grace and discipline 
which exalt the French stage above all 
others. The beautiful rendering of the 
part of Camille in, ‘‘ Les Horaces” was a 
revelation of passion at its white heat, 
fulfilling, never transgressing, the bounds 
of the true and beautiful. In Phédre she 
wore the crown of a majesty dethroned by 
that destructive force: which the ancients 
called Fate, but of which modern psy- 
chology finds the genesis in rampant imag. 


ination and undisciplined inclination. In 
Adrienne Lecouvreur we were constrained 
to follow her through the whole gamut of 
womanly. passion. No one who saw and 
heard it could forget the scene in which, 
insulted by a peeress, her rival, and bid- 
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admirers of his father, but soon recog- 
nized as a true artist, and matchless as an 
interpreter of Shakespeare. Successful in 
all his performances, whether as Richelieu, 
Macbeth, or Richard, it was as Hamiet 
that he will be best remembered, for he 
did not act the part—he was Hamlet. 

‘Another Edwin won much favor here. 
,/This was Edwin Forrest, whom I have 
Heard described as ‘‘a man of genius in a 
bad school.”’ I remember a performance of 
“ Coriolanus at the Boston Theatre in 
which, hearing the first lines of the prin- 
cipal part spoken behind the scenes, I could 
not help exclaiming: ‘‘ Whose voice is 
that?” A friend seated beside me replied: 
“There is but one voice equal to that in 
this country. That other belongs to Daniel 
Webster."’ Forrest, the owner of the won- 
derful voice, now came upon the stage, 
and sustained throughout the play the 
forcefulness of his first impression. 

A humble tribute to Forrest's power still 
lingers in my memory. A Scotch nurse, 
illiterate but shrewd, who was once in my 
employ, described to me a performance of 
Forrest's in “ Othello,”’ at which she had 
been present: “’Deed, Ma'am,” said she, 
‘when I saw how things was going at the 
last, I cried out: ‘Oh, he’ll kill her, he'll 
kill her! He is quite capable of it.’’ 

The fact that in these later days neither 
church member nor minister need fear to 
be discredited for having attended dramat- 
ic performances; that such a man as Bishop 
Potter of New York becomes a member of 
The Players Club in that city—these facts 
sufficiently show that the drama to-day is 
rehabilitated among us, and that the guard- 
ians of public morals thik it wiser to keep 

| watch over its tone and tendency than to 
forbid its presence. 

We can somewhat understand its espect 
in the view of our severe ancestors. They 
identified “ play-going’’ with the vices of 
the corrupt society upon which they had 
turned their backs. The exigencies of their 
recent settlement called for strong muscles 
and busy hands. When the women of the 
family spun and wove its wool and linen, 
in addition to countless other tasks—when 
its men were imperatively needed at the 
forge or in the field, there was little time 
for the recreations of the stage. Moreover, 
the minds of our forefathers were much 
occupied with the drama of man’s eternal 
destiny, and the vivid portraitures of this 
given from the Puritan pulpit in some de- 
gree satisfied that craving of the fmagi- 
nation to which the drama ministers. 


In these happier days we are permitted 
to realize the majesty this art maintains 
and perpetuates. It brimgs before us the 
heroic aspect of human life, exhibiting its* 
good and evil traits on a large scale and in 
a vivid light. Immortal as language are 
the beauties of the great dramatists. Min- 
isters to this immortality are those who de- 
vote their talents to the fnterpretation of 
these beauties. 





COULDN'T FOOL THESE GIRLS 


It was a brand-new and enterprising ad- 
vertising dodge that caused these two 
young women to think they had been 
“bunkoed’”’ and likely to get into diffi- 
quities. The “dodge” consisted in a fif- 
teen-minute vaudeville performance which 
one of the big retail houses put on in a 
room in its building to amuse customers 
and to make people talk about the store. 

The two young women were from one 
of the suburbs of the city, and on the look- 
out for traps and sharpers. Having fin- 
ished their shopping they were in the ele- 
vator and on their way out when the ele- 
vator man called: 

“All out here to see the famous show!” 

With the other passengers the two young 
women left the car, and found themselves 
in a little theatre. It was dimly lighted, 
had a small stage, a smaller orchestra, 
and chairs in which a number of people 
had sedted themselves. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to one of the young women. 

“ Helene,’ she whispered to her com- 
panion, “this is some trap that we have 
fallen into. I know mamma told me of a 
similar case once. When she and papa 
were spending their honeymoon twenty- 
three years ago at Niagara Falls they 
went into a show that was all just as this 
is. On the outside there was a sign which 
said ‘Entrance Free.’ All went well until 
it came to going out, when there was an- 
other sign, ‘Exit $1." That is what this 
thing is, and I know it. Let's get out 
before the show begins.” 

They made at once for the door of the 
élevator shaft. ‘The show will begin in 
an instant,”’ politely announced the attend- 
ant, at whom the young women looked 
seornfully. 

-“ You must think we are easy,”’ said one 
af the girls, falling into slang to show 
that she was no ordinary proposition to 
id with. “ We know this dodge, and 
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Then both went down to the street feel- 
had 
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NTERMITTENTLY an article appears in 
the public prints not only describing the 
pistols used in the Burr-Hamilton duel 


fought at Weehawken July 11, 1804, but 
giving thé name of their present owner, his 
residence, and a circumstantial account of 
how the historic weapons came into his 
possession, 

There are now within the limits of the 
United States no less than six persons each 
of whom asserts that he is the sole and 
only proprietor of these weapons, that all 
other claims are spurious, and, generally 
speaking, a brace of ancient flintlocks are 
shown to prove the truth of the narrator's 
assertion. To some persons this sort of evi- 
dence is conclusive. Joe Willet, the land- 
lord of the Maypole Inn, for instance, tri- 
umphantly showed a room in which the 
Prince Regent slept and then asked doubt- 
ing Thomases to contradict his statement 
that the Maypole had entertained royalty, 
if they dared. 

The latest descriptive account of the 
“sole and only" variety calls the weapons 
derringers, although the barrel of each is 
said to be thirteen inches long, whereas a 
derringer is the smallest firearm known, 
and can be carried with no greater incon- 
venience than arises from the carrying of 
a large-sized pocket knife. 

“The genuine pistols with their handsome 
cases passed out of Col. Burr's possession 
many years before his death,’ says a re- 
cent writer. 

They did; or rather it did, for only one of 
them was ever in Col. Burr's possession, 
and then for only a few minutes at a time— 
just so long the first time as it took him to 
exchange shots with J. B. Church; and just 
so long the second time as it took him to 
slay his distinguished antagonist, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, on the flats at Weehawken. 

The same writer declares that the pistols 
were imported from England at the close 
of the Revolutionary War, their maker 
being the celebrated W. H. Mortimer, Gun- 
maker to His Majesty King George IIL., 
and that they were first used by him ina 
duel with Church in 1799. 

It may be remarked in passing that 
Church was the challenged party in the 
duel referred to, which was also fought at 
Weehawken, and that as such he selected 
his own weapons. Burr never saw them 
until he reached the rendezvous. A lament- 
able ignorance of the code duello simply 
radiates through the statement that one 
man may challenge another and then not 
only select the kind of weapons to be used, 
but force his antagonist to fight with a 
firearm out of his own private collection. 

The pistols used in the Burr-Church duel 
and in the Burr-Hamilton duel were indeed 
the same. They were also used in a duel 
in 1802 between Philip Hamilton, a son 
of Alexander Hamilton, and J. G. Ecker. 
Young Hamilton was killed as was his 
father on the same ground a little more 
than two ¥@rs later. The pistols belonged 
to neither Hamilton nor Burr. They were 
the property of John B. Church, Hamilton's 
brother-in-law, and they remain in the 
Church family to this day. 

It is well known that Col. Burr goaded 
Hamilton into fighting, challenged him, and 
accepted such weapons as, under the code, 
his enemy named. One would think from 
the article that has been quoted that Ham- 
ilton was even more passive than history 
has given him credit for being. It is true 
he did not fire at Burr, but on the other 
hand he didn't answer the challenge with 
the invitation ‘ All right; come along, Col. 
Burr, bring your gun and kill me.” 

The pistols now belong to Major Richard 
Church, a son of Philip Church, and a 
grandson of John B. Church. The present 
owner inherited them from his father. They 
were purchased by John B. Church in Lon- 
in 1797, and when Col. Burr chal- 
lenged him, he, being the challenged party, 
of course had a right to choice of weapons. 
Shots were exchanged, the ball from 
Church's pistol striking a button on Col, 
Burr's coat. Church was not hit. 

The manner in which the weapons came 
to be used was natural and logical. Hamil- 
ton had married a daughter of Gen. Philip 
Schuyler and so had Church. Of course, the 
fact that the Vice President of the United 
States had challenged one of the most dis- 
tinguished publicists of the day was not 
only the “ town talk,” but the talk of the 
entire State. Hamilton was much in the 
company of his brother-in-law, arranging 
his affairs for a fatal issue of the meeting, 
which he fully expected, for at no time had 
he any intention of trying to kill his antag- 
onist, and he knew Col. Burr to be a good 
shot. 

The question of weapons came up and 
Hamilton asked the advice of Church. The 
latter was a duelist of some note, and from 
the time of accepting the challenge un- 
til he was carried off the field mortally 
wounded Hamilton was under his direction. 

“ Why not use the same weapon f fought 





THE BURR-HAMILTON PISTOLS 


Many Spurious Claims as to the 
Ownership of the Famous Weapons, 





the nature of Hamilton's wound when first 
examined, the surgeon says: 

**T observed to Mr. Pendleton (the wound- 
ed man’s second) that the only chance of 
his reviving was to get him immediately 
upon the water. We therefore lifted him 
up and carried him out of the wood to the 
margin of the bank, where the bargemen 
aided us in conveying him to the boat, 
which immediately put off. * * * When 
we had got, as I should judge, about fifty 
yards from the shore, some imperfect ef- 
forts to breathe were for the first time 
manifest. In a few minutes he sighed and 
became sensible to the impression of the 
hartshorn and the fresh air of the water. 
He breathed; his eyes, hardly opened, wan- 
dered without fixing upon any object; to 
our great joy he at length spoke. ‘My 
vision is indistinct,’ were his first words. 
* * * His sight returned. 


“* * © Soon after recovering his sight 


he happened to cast his eye upon the case 
of pistols, and observing the one that he 
had had in his hand lying on the outside, 
he said: ‘ Take care Of that pistol; it is un- 
discharged and still cocked; it may go off 
and do harm; Pendleton knows [attempting 
to turn his head toward him] that I did not 
intend to fire at him.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. 
Pendleton, understanding his wish, ‘I have 
already made Dr. Hosack acquainted with 
your wish as to that.’”’ 

The foregoing extract from Dr. Hosack’s 
letter, which is still in existence, ought to 
put at rest forever the story of “ Burr’s 
Pistols,"’ which is as recurrent in newspa- 
per literature as third day chills are to the 
malaria’stricken inhabitants of a swamp. 
Col. Burr may have owned pistols, scores 
of them, but he certainly did not own the 
brace which was used on July 11, 2804. If 
they had been his property they would not 
have been taken from the field by the Hame- 


ilton party, as they undoubtedly were. 
Pendleton being their custodian.. They 
were later returned to Mr. Chureh, who 


never parted with them during his life. 


The same pistols were afterward used in 
a duel between James Wadsworth of Gen- 


j eseo, N. Y., and Col. Kane of Philadelphia, 


Philip Church, father of the present own- 
er of the weapons, was Wadsworth’'s sec- 
ond. 

John B. Church was one of the greatest 
authorities on dueling of his day, a day 

which the most honorable of men settled 
their difficulties upon the field of honor. 
About the year 1760 he engaged in a fight 
with an adversary in England, and, sup- 
posing he had slain his opponent, fled to 
France, and thence took ship for Boston, 
where he engaged in business as an under- 
writer, When the Revolutionary war 
broke out, although a comparatively new- 
comer, he warmly espoused the cause of 
the colonies, and, having been successful 
in business, supplied the patriot troops 
with food, clothing, and equipment, tak- 
ing pay in the paper of the State. The 
profit was no doubt ample, as it turned 
out, but he risked not only his money but 
his life in taking the stand he did. When 
the war ended Massachusett® paper was 
at par. In the meantime he had married a 
daughter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, and 
with his family returned to England, 
where he was elected to Parliament, and 
lived on terms of intimacy with Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke, notwithstanding his support 
of the Revolutionary movement In Amer- 
ica. 


Parton’s comparatively recent publica- 
tion, the first defense of Aaron Burr that 
a writer of standing has attempted, revived 
interest in the famous meeting which cost 
Hamilton his life and the Vice President of 
the -United States his reputation. It is but 
natural now that with the date of the 
tragedy nearly one hundred years in the 
past, public opinion should begin to divide 
itself as to the merits of the controversy. 
For more than a generation a sort of halo 
was thrown around Alexander Hamilton, 
due largely to the fact that he lost his life 
without firing upon his opponent. No dis- 
passionate student 6f history, however, will 
call the tragedy a murder. In those days 
men of the highest worth approved of the 
code, and the Weehawken meeting was not 
the first in which Hamilton engaged. He 
was much like Burr in everything except 
his political views. He was a strong be- 
liever in “blood,” although he himself 
could point to no long line of ancestors. On 
the other hand Burr was of the gentlest 
breeding in all the Colonies, being a grand- 
son on his mother’s side of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and a son of the man who_practi- 
cally was the first President and founder of 
Princeton University. In many respects he 
was the most accomplished man of his day, 
and while he himself cared little for family 
trees, believing always that the people 
should rule and that the Declaration of In- 
dependence voiced the true philosophy, he 
despised Hamilton’s pretensions and the 
feud between them was a long and a bitter 
one. That it ended in a tragedy surprised 
none of their contemporaries, 


Both Were Fresh. 


Trainboy—Here y'’are fur yer nice fresh 


molasses candy, bonbons, an’ 
caramels! 
candies after the train leaves! § ==” 






choc’late 
Candtes nice and fresh!’ No. 
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ASHINGTON, “June 8 —Accounts 
about the travels in the Philippines 
of military officers, scientists, news- 

paper men, and others have some time since 
ceased to have the charm of novelty. In- 
‘terest in the islands has come to be chiefly 
concerning the result of the experiment in 
hand ‘to constitute a Government there in 
which the natives shall have the largest 
possible and safe share in the administra- 
tion of their own affairs. But most of the 
letters from Manila and other points in the 
Philippines have possessed little special in- 
terest for women as giving any feminine in- 
‘sight into the life of the island away from 
the rather cosmopolitan capital. Women 
have gone to the Philippines, principally 
the wives of officers, military and civil, 
but if any of them have been as enterpris- 
ing as two young ladies from Washington 


and Tennessee the fact has not become 
generally known or recorded by them, 
Late in the Winter the two daughters of 


Pension Commissioner H. Clay. Evans went 
to the Philippines, the immediate object of 
their visit being to meet their brother, Capt. 
H. C. Evans, Jr., of the Third Artillery, on 


service in the Philippines. They were not 
content to see Manila and then return 
home, but being in the Far East they grati- 
fied a wholesome curiosity in the strange 
country. Protected everywhere by the 
kindness and consideration of army offi- 


cers and their wives, they were enabled to 
gee much more than those women visitors 


who were content to stick to the posts 
where their husbands were stationed, and 
there make themselves comfortable ac- 
cording to the old Spanish and native cus- 
tom by lounging about the officers’ quar- 
ters. 

Writing from fan Miguel Bay, 
the. transport Sheridan, on April 2, one of 
these young ladies described most enthu- 
siastically the journey to that place, and 
acknowledged with warmest words of ap- 
preciation the attentions of Capt. Kilburn 
and Major Carson, to whom they ascribed 
their good fortune in having had ‘a fine 
time’ and the opportunity to see * what 
no other American girls have ever seen-— 
the surrender of one of the three most 
noted insurrectos.” In a breezy, gossipy 
vein, full of touches of humor and reveal- 
ing a decided capacity for philosophic trav- 
cling, the letter tells of the movements of 
troops, and admits the anxiety of the la- 
dies to make the trip to Nueva Caceres. 
San Miguel Bay, by which Nueva Caceres 
was reached, it may be mentioned, is on 
the east side of Luzon, almost opposite to 
. Manila on the map, and a pretty Jeng sail 


away from that city. The trip up the Peco 
River to Nueva Caceres was to be made 
to include a stay there over Sunday. A 
chaperon was desired, but the wives of 
officers on the Sheridan voted it too hot j 
to venture on the journey. Besides, they 
expected to get there by and by, when 
their husbands had secured suitable quar- 
ters for them. But the ladies who would 
not gv urged the Misses Evans by all 
means not to miss it. They were easily 
persuaded. “So that night we packed our 
dress suit cases to be ready to start at any 
time when the ship should be ready in the 
morning.” There was a little time left-for 

a sail in the bay, and one of the Sheridan's 
boats was lowered to take them out for a 
spin under sail: 

“Mocthér would have wept if she could 
have seen my shoulders. Capt. Pierce had 
one of the Sheridan's sailboats lowered and 
invited some of us to go for a sail in the 
bay. We went out for a couple of hours. 
The breeze was fine, but the sun was hot- 
ter than hades, and none of us realized it. 
Consequently, as I did not have a collar 
on. but had my neck band turned in and 
to a V in front, I was burned to a blister, 
and for about two days I was a sight. Now 
it’s ull peeling and looks something lovely.” 

Going aboard a little Spanish boat, the 
Castalaine, for which the Government is 
paying $100 a day in gold, on Saturday 
morning, March 30, the young ladies started 
up the Peco River with 8 officers and 450 
men for Nueva Caceres. The scenery was 
brilliantly beautiful, the banks of the river 
being lined with luxuriant foliage where 
it was not set with rice fields, and every- 
where it was as peaceful as if there had 
never been war, 

“Think of it—only one month ago and 
this part of the country was all in arms, 
and three months ago dozens of native 
bodies could be seen floating down the 
river. All the way up the river we were 
in plain view of a huge volcano. It is only 


on board 


FIRST WHITE GALS TO VSIT NEM CAGERES 


Experiences While Witnessing the Surrender of 
the Philippine General, ae 
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about four miles from Nueva Caceres, and | 


at the foot of it lies a little town com- 
pletely buried; only the steeple of the 
huge cathedral can be seen. We could 
watch the great clouds of smoke come 
from it—the volcano, not the steeple. The 
whole town was down to meet the ship, 
an.l when the natives saw ‘Nite and m2 
they nearly had fits. We were the first 
American women down there, and they 
followed us around in groups. Some of 
them applauded us, and while we were wait 
ing in the street for the ambulance te 
take us up to the Colonel's, dozens of 
small children grouped around us, most of 
them O natural. It wasn’t: many minutes 
until one of the youngsters noticed Anita’s 
dimples, and with that they all began 
boring holes in their cheeks with their 
fingers."’ 

The reception of the ladies by the offi- 
sere nk ian: Ot She pat Bae, Stee ony 
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up.”” They were lodged n'a room tighteea 
feet square, with sliding partitions for 
walls and window panes made, of thin 
shells, Next day was Palm Sunday, and 
according to the writer of this entertaining 
account, “ without doubt the most inter- 
esting day the Evans sisters had ever 
experienced.”’ The Chinese boy who woke 
them had never seen an American woman 
and was hugely interested, and the first 
night at dinner, when cigar time came, he 
passed them first to the ladies and thought 
it strange they did not smoke. Breakfast, 
guard mount, company reports, occupied 


the attention of the ladies until they went 
to the old Catholic church, the oldest in 
this section of Luzon. 

“The yard and trees were all decorated 
with. colored papers, and all the natives, 
kids and all, carried palm branches dec- 
orated with paper birds and flowers. We 
heard the band of the Ninth Cavalry—one 
of the best, you know-—play at guard mount. 


* * * The services were held in three 
spots outside in the open air. The service 
over in one place, the priest would lead the 
way to the next, the mob would follow, aml 
so on. We went around and watehed them 
fyrate for a while, and then we went in- 
side, and as soon as the doors opened the 
whole mob fo lowed the priests in. The wo- 
men all kneel and the men have benches 
to sit on. Every one was in his best 
clothes, and we saw some stunning bro- 
cades and jewelry. Even some of thé lit- 
tle kids wore lockets, with diamonds in 
them. And the cut of the women's skirts’ 

1 wish you could have seen them. When 


they waik, of course they hold their 
dresses up, but they are cut with 
trains, so that when they kneel they 
go out behind in regular fan shape. Need- 


less to say, we did not grasp the pathos of 
the service, but we nearly broke it up, for 
everybody was rubbcring at us, and as we 
would walk through the different aisles 
and rooms we had an-cscort of children oi 
all ages and sizes. The priest even go. 
interested wher. he found two Americans 
in the motley throng.”’ 

The crowning event took place in the 
afternoon, and the impression it made upon 
the travelers is set forth in this way: 

“ After luncheon "Nita and I took a nap, 
and at 4 o’clock went over to headquarters 
to witness the surrender of Arejola wilh 
1,400 men. We heard their band, a poor ex- 
cuse, a drum and about six other pieces. 
They played very rapidly, and none kept 
step. First came a Captain of the Ninth 
Cavalry and then Gen. Arejola and his staff 
and mounted men, all young, fine- -looking, 
ani natives. The whole town turned out to 
witness the surrender. The leaders dis- 
mounted and came into the square where 
the troops formed. Then the General and 
staff came over to headquarters and took 
the oath of allegiance in the Colonel's 
room, and received a heart- to-heart talk 
from Col. Woodson. After the *‘ swearing- 
in" process, which the natives completed 
by holding up a hand to make the sign of 
the cross with the thumb crossed by the 
index finger, the other three fingers held 
up, an act to them most sacred, Gen. Are- 
jola and his followers swore to become 
peaceful citizens. 

“He was introduced to Anita and me. 
We were the only two women present at 
the ceremony, and we stood within six 
feet of him. Anita got several pictures, 
which I hope will turn out well. Col. Wood- 
son asked the General if he wouldn’t give 
Anita and me each a souvenir. Their cus- 
tom is to give very elegant presents, so 
Anita and I told him through the interpre- 
ter not to give us anything of money value 
—just a button or something off his uni- 
form. And he said he, would send us some- 
thing in the morning. 

“We went home after having had a 
very comfortable day, and had the best 
dinner; everything tasted so good, but 
somehow I didn’t care much about the 
meat. It was suppdbed to be a great treat, 
too, as fresh meat is out of the question 
down there. Nothing but chicken, chicken, 
chicken. The meat was caribou meat, and 
if you ever saw one of them you would not 
wonder at the lack of enthusiasm that 
"Nita and I displayed. 

“That evening we had callers, and the 
whele crowd went over to headquarters 
and sat on the cool balcony in the moon- 


light. The jolliest times of all were at the 
table, when everybody told their experi- 
ences."’ 


The next morning the ladies were sere- 
naded by the band of the Ninth Cavalry, 
and there was dancing in the hall when the 
tables had been pushed back. They visited 
the market and the prisons, and saw such 
desperate characters that pity was not ex- 
cited for them. The bunks upon which the 
prisoners sleep were made of bamboo rods. 
T> occupy one of them suggested that “ the 
sensation must have been not unlike sleep- 


ing on_a washboard, only ten times more 
sO. On the return trip down the Peco 
to the transport the ladies were entertained 
bd the Spanish Captain, sang all the songs 

ey knew, and then napped. With them 
they brought many fine swords, bolos, and 
other trophies obtained from the insurgents 
at Nueva Caceres and presented to them by 
officers. 

“P. S.—I forgot to tell you that the 
morning we left Nueva Caceres Col. Wood- 
son brought us a note from Gen.’ Arejola, 
written in Spanish, of course, and inclosed 
were the two insignia from the collar o 
his uniform. His note was ve cordia 
and humble, and nothing he could have sent 
would have pleased ’Nita and me more. We 
will keep his note, of course. I wrote and 
thanked him for his note and insignia.” 

Since writing the letter from San Migu 
Bay, the young ladies have had a delighttal 
trip te ongkong, where they ‘ishew: most 

entertained, saw ev ing, and 
devcribed much, always cheerf ‘ht- 
tk and se oF humor may not fully 

e ames 2 be 




















L 3 Gh, Spent sees perw. Sxlt: Sie Bastate 


ORIES are hauled out and stored jpn 
skids, nets are strung on po! 
dry ‘until another siege of ice and 
snow has passed over the river, 

poles have*been taken‘ in; andthe shad fish-- 














eter, and supplied with long tubes through 
which the water enters and departs.. In 
each jar, it is estimated, there are 100,000 
eggs, and there are 156 jars on the table. 
So exact has become the. science of hatch- 


erman’s work is ended. The harvest has |.Jng these fish that only from 10 to 15 per 


been a good oné, as it should have been, 
considering the work: done on a trini,” 
yachtlike craft which has for -years 
itself stpplying bhad for ‘the nét 
fisherman. But*the work of the 


So she, too, has taken in nets and 1s ROM 
speeding to another quarter of the ae 
where she will continue the work of 
ing fish and turning them loose in ofteto 
insure a centinually inereasing supply of- 
the fish, despite the enormous drain of the 
net wherever there is water with life in it. 

Capt. James A. Smith, who may be said 
to be the father of 60,000,000,000 shad, told 
the story of how the United States has aa- 
sumed the responsibility of launching sev- 
eral billions of parentiess shad on their 
downward career in life. Capt. Smith per- | 
haps knows more about the raising of 
shad than does any other man within or 
without the annexed district of the United 
States. He has spent over twenty years 
with the United States Fish Commission, 
and during that time has raised shad 


enough to supply half a dozen States with 


the fish for years to come. Last year 
alone the Fish Hawk turned out over 67,- 
000,000 shad, most of which entered the 
world through the channels of art, science, 
and force. 

The work of artificially hatching the 
shad began at Washington Park, almost | 
opposite Philadelphia, on the Delaware 
River. Here there were the huge shad 
seines under the supervision of Capt. Al- 
bert Rice, also of the Fish Commission. 
Half a dozen of the crew of the trim, 
yachtlike vessel's men were at work haul- 


ing in shad at the rate of a thousand or 
more at a clip. 


As the big net was hauled in it was alive 
with squirming, surprised, silvery shad, 
Such fish as are ‘“‘ripe’’ are selected, the 
others being thrown back into the water. 
Then comes the simple process of making | 
the fish lay eggs whether they like it or 
not. 

‘“A shad that can lay eggs and won't lay 
eggs must be made"to lay eggs"’ was the 
motto of the Fish Hawk, and each fish 
that was ready for the operation was then 
taken up and “ stripped.’” The “ stripping "’ 
of a fish means the removal of its roe or 
its milt, as the case may be. This must be 











done while there is life in the fish, for the 
moment the animal loses interest in the 
operation the eggs become useless for 


hatching purposes. The stripping is done by 
taking up one fish after another, and, while 
the fish is firmly held under the arm the 


disengaged hand is passed firmly and 
quickly along its belly, the milt or the 
tiny eggs oozing out between the thumb 


and the forefinger of the operator. 

The eggs and the milt are then run to- 
gether into big jars filled with water. Each 
jar is two feet in height and a foot in diam- 































































will refresent at the same time 
‘dtages of maturity’ In ‘sppehsiibes 












cent. of the eggs now fail to. produce. . 
The 156 jars of eggs on the Fish Hawk 
in all 


Some may be too tiny to shoy 
only the size of the head of a pint: 


J 2dre swollen to the size of peas) @&d: within 


the transparent walls of theses4he, young- 
sters can be seen kicking up a row, won- 
dering what all the restraint js for and 
working away at the shell, if so it may be 
called, to get out into the world. Even as 
the jars are under observation, here and 
there an egg case would be absorbed or 
broken, and a tiny fish would appear, only 
to be caught in the suction of the connect- 
ing tubes and to be hustled in true Amer- 
ican fashion along the passage into a sort 
of glass aquarium. 

A newly hatched shad is no longer than 
the little finger nail. It is transparent. 
Under the throat of the little fellow there 
is a globule, like a drop of water, which 
contains the nourishment necessary to sus- 


tain him until three or four days have 


elapsed and its mouth has found time to 
open. As soon as the mouth opens this 
globule withers and falls off, much to the 
improvement of the appearance of the 
little chap. 

The success attained in hatching these 
fish is all the more remarkable considering 
the pains necessary to insure success. The 
time it takes to hatch an egg depends 
upon the temperature of the water. At 60 
degrees the eggs hatch In seven days; at 62 
degrees in six days, and at G4 degrees 
within four days. The arrangement of the 
jars is as nearly as possible an exact re- 


production of the conditions existing at 
the river bottom where the breeding takes 
place naturally. The eggs are kept mov- 
ing gently in the bottom of the jars just 
as they would be moved by the current and 
the tides at the bottom of the river, ard 
they have an even cleaner hatching place 
than their mothers might have been able to 
find for them. The eggs are laid at the 
bottom of the river, as a rule, in places 
where cool springs gush up. The egg$ at 
the river bottom, however, are eaten by eels 
and other fish, and the young fish after 
hatching have almost innumerable enemies 
bent on their destruction. 

When the shad are a few days old they 
are shipped in milk cans, each containing 
something like 40,000 fish, to places where 
the conditions are favorable to their growth. 
The little fellows mature at the rate of 
about one inch a month, so that the fish 
now being turned loose will be able to care 
for themselves by the Fall. Then the shad 
put out for the open sea, where they remain 
until full grown. Then they return to grace 
our tables or to spawn in the rivers where 
they were hatched, if they can escape the 


gill nets. 








UCH curiosity has been aroused dur- ; 
M ing the week by. visitors to the big 

tunnel excavation in front of the | 
City Hall over the antics of a negro, who 
stands at the brink of the gaping hole 
and at intervals waves his arms and hands 
about in rather maniacal fashion, Labor- 
ers engaged on the work of excavating 
are far down out of sight of spectators. 
From the street the only workers seen 
are the drivers of the carts that carry 
away the dirt lifted from the bottom of the 
excavation in huge buckets, the men who 
operate the donkey engine lifting the 
buckets, and William Johnson, the negro 
of the waving arms. 

Johnson acts as a sort of living central 
office for the transmission of signals be- 
tween the men who fill the big dirt buckets 
down below the street level and the driver 
of the donkey engine. 

It doesn’t take the liveliest kind of an 
imagination to conceive that there must 
be an orchestra concealed somewhere 
beneath him, and that Johnson is con- 
ducting some difficult musical composition 
from his perch above. Johnson never ut- 
ters a word. His years of experience have 
given to his work a delicacy and nice at- 
tention to detail that makes him the pre- 
mier maestro of the dirt hoisting business, 
Others have succeeded in preserving har- 
mony and preventing any actual discord 
and clashing of buckets against beams and 
other obstacles in its risings and fallings, 
but Johnson puts his heart and soul into 
the work and lifts it up among the arts. 

His direction of the movement of a Cirt 
bucket is a study in harmony. The manip- 
ulator of the donkey engine says he is ab- 
solutely sure of himself in every movement 
on the programme when Johnson 1s’ con- 
ducting, while those below say he has, an 
eye and ear so delicately trained that the 
slightest false movement is instantly de- 
tected by him and welded again into a Nar- 
monious whole. 


Johnson's “ presence’’ and mannerisms 
have in them rather more than suggestions 
of the several best-known of musical con- 
ductors, Sousa, Mancinelli, Bevignant, 
Damrosch, and Fanciulli. He seems to 
have caught their spirit. His methods, un- 
like those of some musicians, vary accord- 
ing to the character of the work in hand. 





A ‘SYMPHONY OF THE TUNNEL | 
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are which are being hoisted and the num- 
ber and character of the beams and other 
discord-breeding obstructions to be encoun- 
tered down in the excavations. 

When a big dirt bucket has been filled 
down below, Johnson stretches out his 
palms and by a delicate movement of the 
tingers calls for a ‘‘ piano ’’ movement from 
the donkey-engine man. A bar of this, and 
Johnson, observing the bucket well cast 
loose from its resting place, keeping his 
arms still outstretched, turns his palms up- 
ward and waves them gently, Bevignani 
fashion. This is an appeal for an “ accel- 
erando,”’ and the donkey-engine man gets 
on a Httle more speed. It is a trifle too 
much apparently, for Johnson reaches over 
appealingly and lifts one arm a little high- 
er than the other, with the agonized ex- 
pression of Walter Damrosch during a dif- 
ficult passage of “ Siegfried.’ The donkey 
man eases off a trifle. The way is fairly 
clear now, and, straightening up, Johnson 
describes a half circle with his right arm, 
demanding a ‘forte’? movement, while 
with the left arm he still signals a remind- 
er of a “ritardando,”’ much in the manner 
of Signor Mancinelli gradually ascending 
the heights of the intermezzo of “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 

Everything now being clear and the buck- 
et well started on its upward movement, 
Johnson violently swings his arms above 
his head with a masterful gesture calling 
for a “fortissimo’’ movement, and the 
donkey engine goes ahead full speed, while 
Conductor Johnson keeps up a rhythmical 
swing of the arms near the side like Sousa 
during the rendition of one of his marches, 
At last the dirt bucket appears above the 
surface, and Prof. Johnson again throws 
his arms straight out and with a movement 
of the palms somewhat resembling Walter 
Damrosch endeayoring to soften the wild 
outburst of a Wagnerian opera, pleads 
yearningly for a ‘“‘ diminuendo.”’ The bucket 


is slowed down at this, and finally comes to 
a stop directly above the dirt wagon. Here 
is a ticklish point, but Johnson, by a slight 
rotary movement of his hands, atten a 
“diminuendo,” accompanied by ‘ ritar- 
dando”’ movement, until the. bucket is 
posses delicately above the wagon. Then 
Ihnson describes a complete arc with both 





arms, thus demand a “sforzando,” which 
means @ sudden outbreak, or “ all hands 
and cee cook.” At this the er of the 

bucket is sprung, that recep’ invert- 
ed, and the with an 
avalanche of into the cart. 
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SOLIDARITY IN ART 


Work of the National Arts Club to Foster American Manufactures 
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loving inhabitants of other cities of the Union, where 
it might be very difficult to assemble them. The ef- 


HE tendency to separate and hold aloof which is | falo. And as its organizers were from the entire coun- 
so marked a characteristic of States and commu- | try, so its growth has been steadily toward a com- 
hities in this country comes down tous from Co- | prehensive league that embraces the artists and those | fect of such a circuit of éxhibitions as is here pro- 

lonial, days, when the war of the Revolution itself | interested in art throughout North America. Its first | jected cannot fail to be stimulating. Besides the pleas- 
was mot sufficiently potent in bringing the thirteen | objective is the solidarity of those who care for the} ure it may give to the people where such an exhibit is 
Colomés together to make the Union possible, until | arts in their widest sense, civic art, scenic and historic | shown, there is the probability that it may start indi- 
years of quarreling and holding off brought saner and | art, National art. Not uninteresting are the steps | viduals on careers that may lead to the highest art- 
broader minds to bear on the problem. What a waste | whereby it is binding together the interests of those | istic results. As inevitable to all such shows, there 
of National energy and wealth this National trait of | who are leading in the various arts to-day. will be the good and the indifferent, if not the frankly 
ours has caused may never be reckoned. One has The first step was to offer to the artists and laymen | had work; but that only excites criticism and leads 
only to consider the most colossal instance of it forty | in certain societies in New York membership intheclub, | to argument and intellectual stimulus. 

years ago, when the Southern States tried to set up | with a rebate of their dues in the allied or privileged 
for themselves. We find the same trouble in our | society. Thus members of the chapters of the Ameri- 
laws which vary in different parts of the Union, in | can Institute of Architects in New York and Brook- 
our religion, which is split up into sects, many of | 
them based on hair-splitting as to words, and in our 
colleges, which are too numerous. And all this di- 
versity and this serious waste of energy continue, al- 
though steam and electricity have bound the Union 
together literally with hooks of steel. 

Not otherwise is the case with the arts. Twenty 
communities are panting for the empty title of an 
“art centre,” when the energies expended on a chase 
after that will-o’-the-wisp might be concentrated on 
an effort to promote American art, irrespective of lo- 
eality. Eventually certain arts will naturally centre 
more or less completely in some place where condi- 
tions are favorable, as one kind of pottery seems 
already centring in Ohio, and another in New Jersey. 
Artistic textiles are starting up in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, because the mills there, which ; 
used to spin ordinary commercial fabrics, find that 
common grades into which cotton enters can be made 
cheaper in the South, where the cotton grows and 
labor is cheap. To their surprise, many of the spinners | traveling a member of the National Arts Club shall 
down East, who have tried to introduce art motives |} have special opportunities to meet men of his own 
into their goods, are flourishing again, while “i way of thinking, and when members of these corre- 


The ultimate purpose of the National Arts Club, its 
exhibitions and lectures and publications, can be readi- 
ly divined. It is the raising of standards in American 


f - manufactures, which are now in lively conflict with 
Painters, the Water Color Club and Water Color So- those of Europe and the Orient. Travelers who go 


ciety, the Beaux Arts Architects and Municipal Art So- through Europe with their eyes open perceive that 
ciety of New York, the Architectural League and 
American Wood Engravers, the National Academy of 
Design and Society of American Artists were admitted 
in this fashion. Then came the Authors Club, the 
Woman’s Art Club, the Society for the Preservation 
of Scenic and Historic Places. The next step was to 
open the club in the same way to non-residents be- 
longing to certain privileged societies or clubs, as in 
Boston the St. Botolph Club, in Philadelphia the 
T-Square Club, in Baltimore and Cincinnati the Mu- 
nicipal Art Societies, in Pittsburg the Art Club, and 
in many other cities the local chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. A third step is being taken, 
namely, to open communications with artist bodies in 
foreign cities, whereby there shall be an interchange 
of publications and reciprocity of one kind or another 
for the members of the allied societies, so that when 


lyn, members of the Sculpture Society and Mural 


strenuous efforts are being made by Governments and 
municipalities to found schools, and working mu- 
seums in connection with schools, where the indus- 
trial arts are taught. That is the lesson France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
and England are giving us; but we are slow to learn, 
because the problem is so new and we have our eyes 
fixed on manufactures into which little art has en- 
tered. It is on this ground that the National Arts Club 
appeals so strongly to business men, manufacturers, 
and others, who are anxious that we of the United 
States shall meet our rivals in the markets of the 
world with every advantage on our side. But while 
our manufactures lack the touch of art they are sure 
to be beaten. 


Along with all these far-reaching plans and pur- 
poses the Directors of the organization have not neg- 
lected the purely club side. Since the Aldine gave up 
its house on Lafayette Place there has not been so 
cozy and quaint a restaurant in New York as that 
arranged for the Arts Club in West Thirty-fourth 
Street. For the Summer another feature oftener 
found in European cities than with us has been added, 
namely, an open-air room surrounded by a hedge on 
the level of the street. The house, with its double 
galleries, lounging and private dining rooms on the 
main floor, art library and billiard room and ladies’ 
private lounging room on the second, and the bed 
chambers for men on the upper floors, offers the com- 
forts of the best clubs, but not’ their luxuries. Neither 
reason nor expediency warrants the expensive treat- 
ment of the interior which some clubs can afford, 
since they form part of their scheme. For artists and 
art lovers the right cue is simplicity. The Arts Club 
has chosen green and gold as its colors, and for the 
most part the interior is carried out on these lines. 
What strikes the average clubman most when enter- 
ing the Arts is the presence of women. On the prin- 
ciple that art has no sex, except in the sense that sex 
will always make itself felt in art, it was decided from 
the start that women should be recognized, nor has 
anything occurred to make the Directors regret the 
decision. They are not to preponderate in the mem- 
bership, but neither is any one of the professions or 
arts to preponderate, the Directors reserving to them- 
selves the right, working through a large and capa- 
ble committee on admission, to direct the quality of 
admissions by establishing waiting lists whenever any 
one class of members threatens to become too large. 
The purpose is obvious. A club of the sort is at its 
best when the membership is varied in right propor- 
tions and never allows one class of minds to assume 
the control. 


Among the plans for the future to which the club 
has lent active aid or to which it stands in an attitude 
of good will are the embellishments of the National 
Capitol and the establishment in Washington of a 
National Gallery. It has helped in the movement for 
copyright in art publications and done much to make 


who refuse to read the signs of the times are languish- | sponding clubs visit New York, they in turn will have 
ing. 

But these are gradual changes, merely mentioned 
here to point the moral of this article, which deals 
with an effort lately made in New York to introduce 
some kind of solidarity and rapport among the artists 
and art lovers and believers in the future of the art 
industries all over our country. 

The foundation of the National Aris Club in New 
York has occurred without much comment from the 
press of the country, perhaps because its name has 
caused some people to class it among a thousand 
other innocuous and pointless clubs, established for 
eating and drinking and mild social intercourse, and 
other people to imagine vaguely that it is an organiza- 
tion for artists alone. Now by the word artist a great 
many people understand a painter or a sculptor, and 
some add to the idea an architect. Were the National 
Arts Club composed of artists only, even if one adds 
all those who work at arts and crafts, it could never 
hope to achieve what it has set out to do; nor indeed 
would it have accomplished what it has already done 
during its brief existence of, say, eighteen months. 
It is composed of men and women who love art, or 
merely admire art or hope to learn more about art, 
and it is also composed of painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and workers in the industrial arts, of art critics | order to be alone, and to work along on slender in- 
and writers, of art collectors, of Presidents and profes- | comes without the encouragement and support of a 
sors of colleges, and of Senators of the United States, | good audience. The Arts Club affords the focus for 
of clergymen and physicians, of dealers in the fine and | a great variety of tastes, interests, views on art, 
applied arts and of art students not a few. In other | whims, foibles, sound advice, and criticism. As it 
words, the National Arts Club comprises in its mem- | goes on widening its membership, bringing in the 
bership representatives of almost every profession and | clever men and women from other cities with their 
business and has on its non-resident list persons who | experience and fresh views of affairs, it is teaching 
live in nearly every State of the Union. Artists as a| its New York members many things, and its non- 
class have neither the inclination nor the time to band | resident members are learning, too. It offers a place 
themselves together in this fashion. They are too| for the interchange of ideas. Its weekly club nights 
much engrossed in their work. But some of them, and} are already exerting a very important office, exer- 
they are the leaders in the several branches, have been | cised by no other organization here or in Europe, 
prompt to see the purpose of such a club and have | that of suppiying a forum where art subjects can be 
given its organization not only their names but much | discussed in the most liberal and courteous way. the Pan-American the artistic success it Js. The club 
of their precious time. The exhibitions held in the galleries during the regards art as a field into which politics must not pen- 

The National Arts Club was canvassed at the | seasons 1899-1900 and 1900-01 have been of wide scope | *t™ate, where partisans lay aside their bickering and 
Century Club of New York and met with favor and | and some of them such as were never seen before, add- | WOK Shoulder to shoulder for the good of the com- 
opposition in equal parts, but its organizers were not | ing to the art seasons of New York just the shows | ™™ity. In the heat and bustle of New York it offers 
men of any one club, nor, indeed, men of New York | that no other society has been able to offer. Part of | # Wet spot where people can talk and read of things 
alone. From the start the non-resident element was | the extension planned for the future is the sending of | "®!ther commercial nor political nor religious, men 
strongly represented. On its directory Chicago, St. | exhibitions to other cities where a privileged club or | 224 Women meeting each other on the ground of art 
Louis, Baltimore, and Princeton are represented; | society will give them proper quarters. Exhibitions | #94 literature and music and science, speaking if they 
among its Vice Presidents are dwellers in Boston, | like that of artistic glass or of small sculpture or of | ¥!8% and holding their peace if they prefer, critical 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, San | leather work should not be confined to the three | Pt Kindly, as we like to fancy that the Athenians were 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Montreal, Ithaca, Cincinnati, | weeks at the Arts Club in New York. Having been | '™ ‘he days of their greatness. 

Grand Rapids, Portland, Ore.; Burlington, and Buf- | brought together, they ought to be seen by the art ‘ CHARLES pe KAY. 


| 
{ 
a place where they are likely to meet men and women | 
interested in what interests them. 

Thus we see the Arts Club conciliating and draw- 
ing toward it the local New York organizations, help- 
ing them to new members and protecting their identity 
at the same time. The Municipal Art Society of New 
York is only one of a dozen societies that hold Direc- 
tors’ meetings and annual banquets and occasional 
small exhibitions at. the Arts Club. The Society of 
Mural Painters is another. Meetings of the Baroness 
de Hirsch Memorial Association, of the Society of 
American Landscape Architects, of the Scenic and 
Historic Society, and other organizations for special 
purposes are held in the galleries,’ or some room where 
the members using the club at the time are not dis- 
turbed. This is concentration and consequent saving 
of energy; for when such meetings occur, the partici- 
pants have many things convenient to their use. Some 
are so busy that they can get to a meeting only about 
dinner time, and then they dine at the Arts Club. In 
this way they learn the beauty of concentration which 
saves energy, time, and money; and that makes them 
more willing to set aside that National trait of aloof- 
ness mentioned above, that tendency to separate, to 
have their own rooms or a clubhouse rarely used, in 













, tain, the truth of this bird's nest stéry if he | ccrding to the infallible word of the mount- | conundrums. He was heard last week to 
plgoks carefully at the heroic statue of Datr-'| ed‘ pollééman on post, a sparrow family has | ask his victims: 
iel;.Webster which stands in the circle in | been reared. It is a curious combination of “What statue in Central Park has the 
Central Park, on the driveway from West | natuté and’ art and has caused much | left arm hanging at its side and holding 
:Seventy-second Street to the Mall. The teft | an‘asement ,during the past week among | @ bird's nest in its hand?” 
bird’s nest? That the great s arm hangs at his side, the fingers turned.) those ‘nersons who keep their eyes open as This is generally a poser, as the conun- 
man was ever a lover of nature is amply | slightly upward. The cavity thus forméd’} they move through the world. drum sharp meant it to be, and he gives 
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AN the schools of Greater New York be estab- 
lished and maintained on the scale and ac- 
cording to the standard of the present sys- 

tem? ‘That is not an academic question. It is a very 
practical and indeed a somewhat urgent one, and the 
evidence that it can be settled in the affirmative is 
not conclusive. In my mind the evidence that it 
ought to be settled in that way is still less so. 

According to the “ Report of the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools to the Board of Education of the City 
of New York for the Year Ending July 31, 1900,” the 
total school population of the entire city, between five 
and eighteen years of age, was 757,502, and the total 
net enrollment in the public schools was 518,073, or a 
trifle over 68 per cent. In Manhattan and the Bronx 
the percentage of the enrollment to the total. school 
population was somewhat higher than this; in Brook- 
lyn it was considerably lower. At the same time 
“the number of children attending school part time 
in Brooklyn” is ‘‘ about 43,000,” and in Manhattan 
and the Bronx “20,500.” It is plain from these 
simple figures that the schools of the city are inade- 
quate to the accommodation of those children who are 
actually attendant on them, and still more strikingly 
inadequate for those of whom the law contemplates the 
attendance. Allowing for those who are in schools other 
than the public schools, it is still clear that a consid- 
erable proportion of the 240,000 of school age not in- 
cluded in the enrollment of the public schools must 
be counted as unprovided for. 


There is a strong feeling in the community that the 
cost of the present system is a very heavy burden. I 
do not regard the feeling as justified, my own opinion 
being that the sum would not be excessive if it were, 
wisely applied. But the feeling exists. It is particu- 
larly strong apparently with the leaders of the party 
in power, for reasons that are not above suspicion. 
Whatever its source in their case it has led to obsti- 
nate opposition to the grant of money for the school 
system. By the Davis law, which these leaders fierce- 


‘ ly denounce, provision for the teaching force of the 


schools is taken out from the control of the city au- 
thorities, and a fixed proportion of the annual taxes is 
set apart for its maintenance. That, it will be ad- 
mitted, is'most extraordinary legislation, and could 
only have been resorted to’to overcome very stubborn 
opposition to sufficient appropriations. I think that 
it was necessary and wise, but it imposes a peculiar 
responsibility on the educational authorities for the 
right and fruitful use of the fund provided, and it is 
a warning to them of the difficulties they may yet 
encounter on the score of expense. These difficulties 
are, indeed, already on them, for the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment seems determined to keep 
them on a very short allowance for buildings, improve- 
ments, repairs, and operations. The situation is sub- 
stantially this: A fairly large force of teachers, an ex- 
cessive force for supervision, inadequate buildings, 
large expenditure, and a very large part of the school 
population wholly or partially unprovided for. So 
far as concerns the buildings, the problem is particu- 
larly knotty. They are not only inadequate in num- 
ber and capacity, but many of them are not fit for 
occupation. What the Board of Education seems to be 
trying to do, and what it is forced to do, is to bring 
the old buildings up to a proper condition, provide 
enough room for the actual needs of the school popula- 
tion, and also provide for the regular annual increase, 
and all this on appropriations barely sufficient for the 
latter purpose alone. 


From the material side, then, it is plain that the 
problem of bringing the schools of the entire city up 
to the standard now pursued, and of maintaining 
them, as population steadily increases, on the scale 
contemplated by the present system, is a very serious 
one. It is possible that it may be done. If public 
opinion is strong enough to compel the adoption for 
the entire system of substantially the plan now in 
force as to the teachers, and setting apart a fixed pro- 
portion of the taxes every year, it will be done. Noth- 
ing much short of this will suffice. Meanwhile it is at 
least open to consideration whether the present ex- 
penditure, which, in spite of the resistance of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, is very large, 
is wisely directed, and whether it might not by proper 
concentration be made to go much further than it now 
goes. I am of the opinion that a large part of that 
which is spent for the so-called higher schools is un- 
necessary in a thoroughly well-devised scheme of in- 
struction, and that much of it might, with great ad- 
vantage, be devoted to the adequate teaching of the 
so-called lower classes. This appears to me to be not 
merely a policy of the highest expediency, but one of 
simple justice. 

According to the report of the City Superintendent, 
the total number of different pupils enrolled in the 
“elementary ” schools during the year was 498,595, or, 
in round numbers, 500,000. For these there were em- 
ployed 9,200 teachers. At the close of the year, there 
were graduated of these half million pupils only 13,740. 
At* the same time there were in attendance on the 
“High Schools,” 17,018, of whom only 1,002 were 
graduated. It will be seen that the number of pupils 
whose parents are able and willing to give them the 
advantages of the public schools becomes 
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smaller with the passage of the school period. The 
report does not give the number of pupils at each suc- 


cessive year. But, as the period of schooling is seven 
years in Manhattan and the Bronx, and eight in the 
other boroughs, the average attendance in each year 
of the course if the great body of the pupils began at 
the beginning and went through, would be not far 
from 75,000, On these figures the average of grad- 
uates is only one in five of those entering. It is in 
reality very much smaller than this. The proportion 
of those who go through the High Schools is, of course, 
very much smaller still. This inference is reinforced 
by the fact that practically all the complaints of 
crowding, of half-time, and of complete failure to pro- 
vide accommodations for pupils relate to the lower 
classes, 

It is well known that the cost per pupil increases 
with the so-called promotion. The number of teachers 
is larger, the salaries are higher, the number of pupils 
is smaller. The proportion of teachers to pupils, as 
shown in the figures given, is one to thirty-five in the 
High Schools and one to fifty-five in the elementary 
schools. The proportion of teachers is decidedly less 
in the earlier years of schooling and the number of 
pupils correspondingly larger. Salaries for the first 
year begin with $600 in the lower grades and mount 
to $2,000 in the High Schools. The whole scheme is 
framed on the theory that teaching in the upper classes 
is more valuable and justifies greater cost than in the 
lower. The other expenditures proceed on substan- 
tially the same principle. The provision of room per 
pupil is greater and the cost of maintenance larger 
per pupil as the course goes on. It is clearly the up- 
per part of the fabric of the public school system that 
is the more costly. If economy and concentration be 
practicable and wise, it is clearly in that part that 
they would yield the most substantial results. 


Apart from the question of whether the present 
expenditure on the constantly diminishing number of 
pupils who pass to the higher grades is extravagant 
or not, consider for a moment on whom it fails and 
with what weight. It will not be disputed that the 
great body of children who are withdrawn from 
school before they pass into what used to be called the 
grammar grades are withdrawn because their parents 
are unable to keep them in school. This is still more 
true of those who fall out further along in the course. 
But these parents are still obliged to pay their part 
of the taxes made necessary by the cost of the schools, 
of which they no longer have the advantage for their 
children. They pay their taxes no less certainly be- 
cause they pay them indirectly. No man or woman in 
this city who provides shelter for himself or herself, 
or for dependent children, can escape a share of tax- 
ation. And it is a melancholy but indisputable and 
inevitable fact that the poorer the shelter, the greater 
the share of the income of the tenant that goes to 
support the burden of taxation. 


In this condition of affairs, it seems to be plain 
enough that two aims should be set for the public 
school system and that they should be firmly pursued. 
First, that the schooling which alone the poor can 
take, the schooling of the earlier years, should be of 
the very best that can be provided, and, seeond, that 
the expenditure for the schooling which only the 
minority can take should be kept down, if it be not 
reduced, until the schooling for the majority is brought 
to the highest standard and made completely adequate 
for all. I will not here discuss the question whether 
it is the proper function of the community to provide 
higher education free of direct cost, though it is far 
from being a closed question. But that money should 
be spent for such education when the. children of the 
poor are provided only with schooling that is far 


from the best possible or are turned from the doors’ 


of the inferior schools that exist, is a cruel wrong 
for which there is no justification and very little 
excuse. It is a wrong that has sprung up and contin- 
ues because the victims of it have not the intelligence 
to understand it, much less to organize resistance to 
it. It is, like so many evils in the body social, the 
product of the thoughtless selfishness of the classes 
that are able, through mental ability and influence 
in the affairs of the community, to serve their own 
interests at the cost of the interests of others. It is 
not necessarily a wrong consciously inflicted. The ad- 
vantages of the present unequal and unfair system to 
those who are able to profit by them are great, and 
they simply are maintained because the injustice to 
those who cannot share them but must share the 
cost of them is not felt. 


The question is not, however, one of ethics alone. 
It is a question of the highest expediency, and it is 
gradually coming to be recognized that the best in- 
terests of the entire community demand a gradual 
change in the purposes and nature of public instruc- 
tion, It is beginning to be seen-that the system has 
been constructed in great degree with a mistaken idea 
of what are its most important possibilities. The con- 
viction is growing that what has in the past been 
thought to be the higher education is not always the 
best, and that the early years of tuition may be used 
to give education better than most that is now ac- 
corded in the later years. The rise of the kindergar- 
ten, for the most part independent of the public school 

m and largely in contradiction to the general idea 
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! prevailing"in that system, is one of the fruits of this 
evolution’ Of ‘opinion, and is full of significance. Un- 
doubtedly' the’ kindergarten has developed" imopg its 
devotees.,gome. extravagant notions and. .eggasionally 
some ‘ridiculous ones, but it is based on aeprinciple 
of the gréatest’ value, the training of thedWculties in 
the first Years of intelligence to the most yatled activ- 
ity of which they are capable. To apply this principle 
with any success requires patient study, ingenuity, 
judgment, and trained skill. The instruction and ex- 
perience that fit a teacher for this work are costly in 
; time and in money. The work would be beyond the 
reach of the class of young teachers whom it was the 
rule-not many years since to put in charge of the lit- 
tle-children in the public schools, and who are still 
employed in too many instances. The work, indeed, 
properly done, demands a higher grade of prepara- 
tion and talent than were found until recently in the 
upper grades of the public schools, and higher than 
are found still in only too many of them. It is one 
of the signs of the progress that the geaeral principle 
of the kindergarten is making in the minds of students 
and professors of education, that kindergarten train- 
ing is becoming a requisite in the best normal courses, 
and that the institution itself is gradually becoming a 
necessary part of the school system. The able City Su- 
perintendent of New York would turn over to the 
kindergarten all children under six years of age both 
because it would assist in solving the problem of over- 
crowding and because it is the best for them. 


The principle could with profit be applied more 
widely. If the expenditure of energy, intelligence, and 
money directed to the public schools were steadily and 
wisely directed to making the instruction in the pri- 
mary classes the very best possible, it would be found 
that the pupils would be more thoroughly and use- 
fully educated at the ciose of those classes than most 
of them how are at graduation from the grammar 
schools, or than many of them are on leaving the 
High School. It would be idle to ask for even the 

“gradual abandonment of the higher schools, which 
are deeply implanted in the esteem and affection of 
a very large class of both teachers and parents. But 
it is not unreasonable to advocate relative concentra- 
tion of money and effort on the schools for the young- 
er pupils. Until these are made as good as they can in 
all ways be made it is not merely reasonable, it ig 
simple justice, that the increase in expenditure shall 
be devoted to them. It is in them that it will yield the 
greatest return. It is their pupils that have the great- 
est need and the most imperative claim. It is the pa- 
rents of these pupils that bear the heaviest burden. 
It is on the education of these pupils that the future of 
the Republic most directly and largely depends. Here 
for our educators lies the field of constructive states- 


manship. gE 
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THE COLLEGE-BRED NEGRO. 
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From The Southern Workman. 


HE study of the college-bred negro made by the 
Fifth Atlanta Conference shows that out of 1,312 
persons reporting, one-half are teachers, one- 

sixth preachers, another sixth students and profes- 
sional men; 6 per cent. farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants, and 4 per cent. in Government service. 


Dr. Du Bois, who edits the study, feels that some 
colleges are needed in the South, but considers that 
ten would meet the requirements for higher educa- 
tion quite as well as the thfrty-four now existing. The 
curricula of these institutions might, he thinks, be 
changed to advantage. More study of nature, of his- 
tory, and of English seems to him desirable. It seems 
to us that if the teachers of the South, many of whom 
are trained in these institutions, were given, in addi- 
tion to Latin and Greek, or, if necessary, instead of 
these subjects, some knowledge of the things about 
them, they would be of quite as much service to their 
people. The colored public schools of the South are in 
too many cases sending out young people unable to 
earn a living. Too often the public school training 
gives a distaste for the work of the hand. In so far 
as it does this, it is harmful. 

Dr. Du Bois pleads for industrial training for the 
masses and what he calls higher education for the 
few. We would plead for industrial training for all 
—for the teacher and the preacher as well as for the 
farmer and the mechanic, for the white as well as the 
black, for the training of the head through the hand, 
for learning by doing. We would plead that the 
teacher who goes out from what are called higher 
institutions might lay the emphasis on things and not 
on words, might show that education has to do with 
everyday life, might insist that cooking, sewing, and 
agriculture be introduced into every public school. 
We would ask that the preachers who are given what 
is called higher education might teach that the king- 
dom of heaven may come now as well as hereafter. 
We need no less of spiritual or of mental power 
among either whites or blacks in the South, but we 
believe that both come largely through the daily 
round and the common task. 
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The Parliamentary elec- 
tions of Holland will be 
held next Wednesday, pre- 

B91) ceded by the municipal and, 
provingial elections. At present proba- 
bilities’ point to an increase in 
Soctists and Catholics, but chiefly ‘the 
latte& at the expense of the old 
or Mpderate Party. Out of a total. of; 44d. 
scats,in the second or lower chamber 


Elections ina 
Holland, 


tions, and the Catholics and Protestants 
forty-five, and the Socialists three. As the 
Ministerialists have since lost two seats, 
one to each of their opponents, it can ha-d- 
ly be said that they now command a work- 
ing majority, particularly as by the dis- 
solution in February last of the Union 
Libérale they lost the support of the most 
powerful league in the country. Then many 
of the advanced Liberals joined the So- 
cialists, or have since held aloof. A further 
result of this movement was the division 
of the Left into four cleariy defined par- 
ties—the old Liberals, the advanced Lib- 


erals or Radicals, the Democratic Liberals, 


and the Social Democrats. 

In the coming elections each group’ of 
the Left pretends to have its own candi+ 
dates, but on all important questions these 
eandidates are known to be more or less 
united. The members of the Right in the 
second chamber are all almost as divided 
as their opponents. In addition to the 
Catholics, the party known as the Protest- 
ant Anti-Revolutionists are sub-divided 
into those who acknowledge Pastor Kuy- 
per as their leader, ani those who follow 
M. Savornin Lohman, Finally there are 
the Historic Christians or Orthodox Cal- 
vinists, led by Pastor Visser. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the Calvin- 
ists and Roman Catholics are unitet sin 
certain circumstances, and in doubtful 
electoral districts they often vote for a 
common candidate. a 

In the meantime, as the First Chamber 
will be recruited next year from the Pro- 
vincial Councils, the provincial elections 
are of more than usual interest.* In these 
elections the Catholic Conservatives usu- 
ally break with their Protestant allies, and 
of late there has been apprehension »*x- 
pressed in The Hague that the provincial 
tlections might pave the way for a Catholic 
preponderance in tiie upper house which, 
combined with a Clerical majority in the 


Second Chamber, might force upon the 
Queen of Holland a Catholic Ministry. 
-—---@—- 
Frestich It may be recalled that when 
Military Dreyfus was convicted by the 
-ourt- ‘ 
Justice. c martial of 189%, his only 


appeal was to the Military Coun- 
cil, which could merely pass upon the ques- 
tion as to whether his trial had been con- 
ducted in accordance with established 
military law. Later he was enabled to 
appeal to the Cour de Cassation through 
the discovery of a “ fait nouveau” or new 
fact, unknown at the time of the trial. 
Gen. André, the French Minister of War, 
is about to present to the Chamber a Dill 
remodeling the existing Code of Military 
Justice. This measure, prepared by a com- 
mission of jurists, gives an appeal to the 
Cour de Cassation from the decision of 
courts-martial, reckons imprisonment be- 
fore trial as part of the term of punish- 
ment, and admits the plea of “ extenuat- 
ing circumstances,” which phrase formed 
part of the remarkable verdict at the last 
Dreyfus trial in Rennes. Although as at 
present drawn the bill applies only to time 
of peace and to offenses committed when 
off duty, it is expected that it will be 
amended in the Chamber so as to be more 
sweeping in its influences. 


—- e-—-- 
A new ordinance has 


Measure. 

. o just been issued by the 
Against Ger- Go G I 

een atin vernor General of War- 


saw, which, addressed to 
all the customs officials on the frontier of 
Russian Poland, forbids the entering into 
Russian territory of all German Jews wun- 
furnished with passports signed by the 


Russian Ambassador in Berlin, The ordin- 
ance, moreover, specifies that all Jews 
shall be forbidden to leave Russian terri- 


tory for Germany unless possessing a 
special passport signed by the Governor 
General of Warsaw. The Berliner Tage- 
blatt and other German papers, more or 


less representing commercial interests, as- 
sert that such an ordinance practically 
renders frontier inter-communication im- 
possible, and add that it is a fatal blow 
directed at German commerce. Some of the 
papers call upon the German Foreign Of- 
fice to apply retaliatory measures. 


A short time ago the steps 

, 

Russia’s y rich Russia has taken to secure 

Trade a monopoly of the trade ‘between 
* the Levant and the Persian Gulf 

were described in these columns. And now 


f 


preparatory to the completion and open 
of the Chinese - Railway the Ri 
sian Government is making ample 
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and will be ready for sea about the end of 
July. All these vessels, the property of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, will be em- 
ployed in Chinese and Russo-Chinese 
waters, that is to say, between the ports 
of Korea and Vladivostock, between Port 


‘Arthur and the ports in the Gulf of Pe-chi- 
Literdb |: 


Lt,‘and the Amur Line which navigates the 





river of that name as far as Blaga- 
vestschensk. With the completion of the 
Manchurian line the flotilla will be very 
considerably increased. 
o— 

Tol Most positive denials have 

olstol come from Moscow concern- 
and 


ing the recent stories circu- 
The Church. j,teq in America through 
cable dispatches that Count Leo Tolstoi 
had been, or was about to be, exiled from 
Russian territory. It is said in Moscow 
that as Tolstoi is not an enemy of the 
State, and could not be so regarded, the 
Russian Government would certainly not 
interfere with him individually, as the 
views entertained by him are those of men 
in high places. 

There is no doubt as to his having been 
excommunicated, however; and it is assert- 
ed that the teachings of Tolstoi had taken 
so firm a hold of the minds of men in all 
ranks of life in Russia that the Church 
could no longer ignore the danger which 
threatened it. Moscowvite supporters of 
Tolstol declare that it is the Church and 
not the Government which Tolstol has 
brought to its trial at the bar of public 
opinion, and that a very large proportion of 
the power and intelligence of the empire 
does not side with the Church. It is also 
pointed out that what the Mujik thinks is 
not as yet of any practieal consequence, 
but it -may safely be inferred that if his 
teachings had not penetrated any deeper 
than that upper stratum of the educated 
which in Russia is very much “ emanci- 
pated,’ the Church would have allowed a 
man of his age to pass to his end in peace. 
The truth is said to be that Tolstol, being 
in close touch with the common people, 
the Church has been in a position to esti- 
mate the significance of his movement, and 
was forced, tn self-defense, to select him, 
the man of his time, as a concrete instance 
to combat. 

—_— o—- - 

There are two _ subjects 
touched upon by Count Go- 
luchowski, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in his speech the other day before 
the Hungarian Delegation. in Vienna, 
which are being pointedly discussed in dip- 
Jomatic circles elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent—the relation of Austria-Hungary to 
Russia and the relation of the former to 
the Balkans. Count Goluchowski said that 
notable as has been the service rendered 
to the interests of peace by the Russo- 
Austro-Hungarian agreement, it would be 
sheer optimism to depict that close co- 
operation as a sure defense against all 
surprises; and he proceeded to warn his 
hearers seriously against the adoption of 
such a view. The understanding of 1897, 
he added, offered very valuable guarantees 
against any prejudicial effects being 
wrought by events in the Balkans upon 
the relations of Austria and Russia, “ buc 
certain recent disagreeable symptoms en- 
joined increased vigilance, lest one day 
they might find themselves confronted by 
a situation which could not be accepted 
without further consideration,” The last 
reference is said to point to the alleged 
agreement between Russia and Servia. 

In speaking of the pro-Macedonian move- 
ment in Bulgaria the Foreign Minister said 
that the powers had not failed to make 
urgent representations to the Bulgarian 
Government, which cannot be spared the 


reproach that by its too indulgent “ laissez 
faire”’ it is much to biame for the situa- 
tion. But thg situation had improved. It 
would be highly desirable, he continued, if 
the present correct attitude of Bulgaria 
could be supplemented by the amelioration 
of the administrative conditions in the 


Macedonian vilayets, as the comprehensive 
repressive measures taken by the Turkish 


Government were scarcely alone sufficient 
to secure permanent tranquillity. 

On the heels of Count Goluchowski’s aad 
dress the news arrived in Vienna that the 
Porte had arrested 300 persons in all parts 


of Macedonia, and that four of them had 


been executed, In Prevesa the Turkish au- 
thorities forced their way into the house 
of an Italian subject and arrested the post 
agent of the Italian Steamship Company 
and seized all his letters. The Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires in Constantinople, Count 
Gallina, at once demanded satisfaction, and 
declared that if it were not granted an 


Italian warship would be immediately sent 


Increased 
Tension in 
The Balkans, 


to Prevesa, ; 


News is received from Paris stating that 


Secretary of the Ottoman Em- 


d 
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JUNE 9, 1901. 


Magdeburger Zeitung contains an article 
which is considered more significant than 
any that has yei appeared on the subject. 
The Zeitung boldly declares the Conserva- 
tive Party has ceased to be the distinctive 
party of the Prussian Crown, a position 
which it had occupied ever since there was 
a Prussian constitution, and “‘now as a 
party of demagogues it rejects the prof- 
fered hand of the Government and trusts to 
the arts of agitators, * * * This fact has 
the greatest historical significance. The 
party was warned by a series of events, 
but it would not take the lesson to heart. 
On the contrary, it has continued to bend 
the bow to the breaking point. In its atti- 
tude toward commercial spolicy it almost 
entirely ignores the fact that our highly 
developed industry necessitates the conclu- 
sion of commercial treaties. If it persists 
in its obstinacy it will compel the Imperial 
Chancellor to abstain from denouncing the 
present commercial treaties, and the ma- 
jority of the Agrarians in the Reichstag 
will then be of no use to them.” 

The article concludes as follows: “ But 
their [the Conservatives’] newest popular 
attraction is the hateful accusation of ‘ An- 
glomania’ directed against the Kaiser. 
These tactics now seem to have led to a 
breach between the Government and the 
Conservative Party. No intelligent person 
ca. be in any doubt as to the side on which 
the sympathies of plain Germans in town 
and country will be found.” 








England in The last report of the Brit 
ish representative in the 
South é 
. Province of Para, in the 
America, 


delta of the Amazon, is being 
commented on by London papers as offer- 
ing conclusive evidence that commercial 
fields in South America, which were form- 
erly almost exclusively in the possession of 
British commerce, are now rapidly giving 
way before foreign competition. Promineyt 
among the reasons for this state of af- 
fairs, the agent says, is the want of com- 
petent traveling agents of British race and 
language, who are also able to use the 
language of the country where they are 
employed. It appears that British firms, 
being unable to find traveling agents from 
their own country, have taken to em- 
ploying foreigners in this capacity, and it 
is pointed out in the report that this is par- 
ticularly regrettable, inasmuch as such men, 
however loyal to their British employers, 
can hardly help imparting to their own 
country, or countries, the information thus 
obtained while in British service. Besides, 
foreign traveling agents, especially Ger- 
mans, are content with less remuneration 
than their British colleagues in the same 
service, and it is suggested that it would 
be well worth the while of British firms to 
allow a comparatively high salary for the 
sake of the increased custom that would 
result. The matter, concludes the British 
official, requires immediate attention un- 
less British firms desire to abandon South 
America as a market for English products, 
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FLORENCE REVISITED. 


From a Private Letter of an American Tourist. 


LORENCE, Italy, May 24.—Florence is 
F a good place. I seem to fit into it 
like a pea in a pod. We have been 

here a week. It is good to be here, es- 
cially if you have been here several 
tfmes before. It is good to feel accustomed 
to Florence—to have gotten over being sur- 
prised by it. It is like some people whore 
acquaintance you have always wished to 
make, whom you hope to know well—with 
whom you long to be on a familiar foot- 
ing. The last thing one cares to do in 
Florence is to go a sight-seeing. One en- 
joys feeling at home in Florence, enough 
at home to be able to pass the door of the 
Bargello or of Ste. Croce without feeling 
obliged to enter and check off some of the 
stars and double stars of Baedeker. Per 
Bacco! it’s lovely to go a-walking in the 
Florentine streets without Baedeker! To 
saunter about like a Florentine, and not 


have one’s breath taken away when one 
turns a corner and finds the Ballistero or 
San Lorenzo diagonally across the way or 
on the next square. 

It puffs up one’s vanity inexpressibly to be 
able to stand without gasping at a cabby’s 
announcement, as he points down or up the 


via: “ Palazzo Riccardi, Signore!" Ach! 


himmel, How fine it was yesterday to 


have il custode of or Sa’michele (not or 
San Michele, but orsa’michel) greet me at 
the door with a look of recognition. tt 
was as fine as if I had entered the House 
of Lords and had had L—d S—b—y shake 


a day-day to me. I have not been quite 


so pigeon-breasted as I was yesterday at 
the door of or Sa’michele since I was a 
freshman and had become so well known 
to the old stand-bys of the campus, that 
“Jim Smell” used to exhibit his ivories 
and pull his forelock when I met him in 
oc about West College. Then the Medicis! 
It’s a charming relief to have gotten over 
being staggered by the sight of their real 
estate and the collections of their personal 
properties. The Medicis for long overpow- 
ered me—gave me the jumps. Just as a 
Philadelphia society bud takes some time 
to get over being over-impressed by meet- 
\Biddies, so I required not a little time 
myself together and stand up to 
* progeny. I am not one of the 
crowd, but I do enjoy taking 

3, Gozzolis, Della-Robbias, Or- 
nas when and how I want ’em, and in 
suff, just as if I had been brought 
up, on ‘em and they were my natural 
ictuals, I don't suppose any of us would 
it we were not in the habit of 














man who had not gotten over being sur- 
prised to find that Burgundy and Bore 
deaux were different kinds of “ wanity,” 
likes to consider himself a judge of Bure 
gundy—so it is with me. I like to feel that 
I have had no{ ja little experience with 
Medicis and Strozzis and know a Duccio 
and a Donatello from any old thing that 
never was of no account nohow, except m 
the opinion of a new-comer to Firenze, who 
goes a hunting for “ veritables” in Bar- 
dinelli’s or other “ fifteenth century art” 
dealers. Then, too, to have gotten out 
from under Ruskin, to have dared to go 
a-toddling up and down the streets of Flor- 
ence without being dogged by Symonds, 
without being constantly nagged by C. & 
C., is to experience a sensation that it is 
worth coming several times to Florence to 
gain. I do not object in toto to the writers 
on art aforesaid, but nobody likes to be 
everlastingly tethered at the foot of Sinai 
in a thunderstorm of “ Thou shalts” and 
‘Thou shalt nots.’’ Then, too, I find my- 
self going more frequently and with bet- 
ter grace to galleries and palazzi when I 
ain't druv; when I can try to find out 
what I myself do think of things painted 
and carved, and without being told what IE 
ought to think. You see, I frankly own up 
to being ‘“‘one of those people’’ who are 
sniffed at as ‘the people who tell us they 
know what they like.”” Got wot! James 
McCosh used to say, ‘“* We know what we 
know.” Perhaps it is not altogether unut- 
terably awful to try to know what we like. 

Lord! Lord! how one gets to hate an? 
loathe the Simon Styliteses of American 
politics—who stand on their pillars of hy- 
pocrisy and believe that because they are 
so holy they do not need to bathe, and 
that the way to impress mankind with their 
holiness is to hate the world. How one 
gets to hate 'em when one everlastingly, 
hears their doctrine of American damna- 
tion re-echoed by every foreigner who dis- 
approves of democracy and the reminis- 


| cent Stillman—W. J., the curse of Canaan 


be on him! 

The Queen of George II. said of Freder- 
ick: ‘“‘ Popularity always makes me sick, 
buc Fritz’s popularity makes me vomit.” 
So I say of mugwumpery in general, “It 
always makes me sick.” But the mug- 
wumpery of those fellows re-echoed all 
over Europe by people who don’t like us, 
does the other thing. 

I did not mean to interject this venom 
into this screed, but I have just had to 
stand a second-hand dose of Chariesel- 
jotnortonismus from an American who sat 
at the next table to us at dinner time, 
and who was eructating his petty little 
Schurzisms (washing his Schurz, coram 
populo) to a lot of English snobs, who de- 
lighted in hearing how damnably things 
were mismanaged in vulgar America, 
There are, as Julian Ralph has said, Amer- 
icans who come abroad (1) for their health, 
(2) to stndy and see Europe, (3) to have a 
good time, (4) on business, and (5) to try 
to find social recognition, demed to them 
at home. To the latter class the “ deputy- 
Schurz.” belongs. I knew this one’s daddy 
years ago; he once asked me, ‘‘ Was you 
ever to the works?" and then invited me 
to go with him to see his mill. I was demo- 
cratical enough to like the father—and his 
output was cheap and good—but I am too 
aristocratical to notice the son, yea, even if 
I were to fall over him. I have some biting 
lines of Dante to fling after such folk. 
Some time I shall copy them and send 
‘em to you. Meanwhile you will have to 
rest satisfied that Dante, properly applied, 
will! wipe the brood off the face of the 
earth. 

“Non ragionam di Jor, guarda e-passa! " 

What do I like most of all things in Flov-+ 
ence? Unhesitatingly I say, the ‘“ Caseine,” 
the most charming park in Europe, where 
they let the underbrush grow beneath the 
spreading tops of grand old trees, and 
where great masses of ivy drape the trunks 
and branches of oak, beech, and elms, 
Lord! what an indescribably beautiful place 
it would be if they could only coax the 
dogwood to give them an idea of our Amer- 
ican woods in May! Next to the 'Cascine 
I love the view of Florence from the top 
of Galileo’s Tower, ard I enjoy fancying 
that as it looks to-day, so it must have 
looked when young John Milton gazed upon 
the city. Of all the works of art in Flor- 
ence—in the world—I am most impressed 
by Michelangelo's statues of “Day and 
Night,”’ ‘“‘ Evening and Morning.” Just as 
when indulging in comparative criticism of 


play writers you must leave Shakespeare 
out of all consideration as incomparable, 


so in talking of sculpture you must except 
in any and every sense, these works of 
Buonarotti. In making them he outdid 
Michelangelo, and there is no other work 
in any school of art that ranks with them, 


and they are unfinished. Even Michelan- 


gelo could not make the finishing touches— 
he had exhausted the supreme inspiration 
that enabled him to conceive of them and 
bring them to the state in which he left 
them. If he purposely left them unfin- 
ished, he was all the greater artist 
would have shown himself to be 
completed his labors. He left them 
imagination of all the world for all time, 
and it is what he did not do that exag- 
gerates the grandeur and mystery of his 
art. 


POOH OOCO® 


Was It a Compliment? 


It was at the end of her first week in the 
new school, she having been transferred | 
from down town, that the teacher asked 
little Wilhelmina how she liked the new 


school. The little one’s face brightened up — 
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IMLA, May 8.—The annual exodus from 
the plains to the hills, which takes 
place at the beginning of every Sum- 

mer, is now practically complete. The 
Viceroy and all the high officials of Gov- 
ernment are now once more assembled 
here, and the legislative programme of the 
Supreme Council is already under consid- 


eration. At Simla, however, it is not cus~- 
tomary to take up any very ambitious 
measures. These are generally held over 


for the Calcutta session, so as to enable 
the large commercial and financial inter- 
ests affected to be adequately represented. 


Socially, the season will be extremely 
quiet. There is, in the first place, the 
mourning for thé late Queen. So far as 
the generat public is concerned this, of 
course, is already at an end. But the Vice- 
‘regal Court is compelled to observe ex- 
actly the same rules as those which hold 
good at St. James’s or Windsor, so that 
official mourning is still the rule here. 


There will be no dances at Viceregal Lodge 
this Summer. and the familiar Birthday 
Ball, on the 24th of May, on which occa- 
sion the Viceroy and his staff attended in 
all the glory of full state dress, has, of 
course, disappeared forever. Gune, too, is 
the Birthday Gazette, a document eagerly 
expected during the last sixty years or 
so by aspiring soldiers and civilians on 
the lookout for honors and decorations. 
The demise of the late ruler has changed 
many of the familiar official landmarks, 
and it will take long to get accustomed to 
the new dates. ° 


Another reason for a dull season here is 
the absence of Lady Curzon, who left for 
England in March and is not expected 
back before the Autumn. The wife of the 
Viceroy naturally fills a great position in 


society here, and her absence is greatly 
felt. In Lady Curzon’s case it is not too 
much to say that her absence is felt to 


an unusual degree, for she has during her 
two seasons’ sojourns here earned for her- 
self an abiding popularity. She has filled 
with the greatest success a position whica 
is as trying as it is august, and she is al- 
ready compared, not unfavorably, with 
such prominent former Vicereines as Lady 
Dufferin and Lady Lansdowne. 

India as a whole may be said to be en- 
tering on a cycle of prosperity. How long 
ft will last is another question. Some ab- 
normal twist or turn in the air currents of 
the Southern Ocean, thousands of miles 
away, may alter all this by deflecting our 
monsoon away and causing a failure of the 
usual rains. But at present the barometer, 
so far as the greater part of India is con- 
cerned, is set at fair. A year ago more than 


6,000,000 of people were being kept alive 
with difficulty by Government, and five 
times that number were suffering to a 


greater or less degree from the dire pinch 
of famine. To-day there are in all India 
but a bare quarter million of souls in receipt 
of famine reiief, and these all hail from 
one portion of Western India, where the 
failure of the rains was very marked. 
Elsewhere things are almost as good as 
they possibly could be. In the Punjab it 
is expected that the wheat crop will be the 
heaviest ever gathered in. Rice, cotton, 
sugar, seeds of all sorts, fibres, and every 
other description of agriculture produce 
have, almost without exception, done well. 
It will take a long time, of course, to re- 
cover from the effects of last year’s famine 
in some parts of the country, especially in 
the matter of cattle, but a brave start has 
been made, and should this Summer's 
monsoon be again favorable, the people will 
soon be quite on their legs again. Prices 
are high in tendency, and the agriculturist 
reaps the benefit. 


A year of great difficulty and danger has 


been passed through, during which im- 
mense direct expenditure on account of 
famine has had to be faced, while enor- 


mous remissions of revenue on account of 
the failure of the crops have been made by 
Government. Nevertheless the national ac- 
counts have closed with a balance on the 
right side, and this without the imposition 
of any new taxation of any sort or descrip- 
tion, The absence of some 30,060 troops in 
China and South Africa, all at the charge 
of the British Government, enabled India 
to save largely in the matter of military 
charges, while a good price for opium and 
large profits over the coinage of silver 
also helped to swell the receipts. But for 
the famine and the enormous expenditures 
necessitated by it, the accounts would have 
shown a large surplus, and it might even 
have been possible to make some readjust- 
ments of taxation. As it is, there are ample 
evidences of the material prosperity of 
India as a whole, and if the monsoons dur- 
ing the next few years are good the people 
will recover from the of last 
year. 


soon losses 


The mortality from plague is no longer as 
bad as it was a few weeks since. At one 
time upward of 11,000 deaths a week from 
this pestilence were being reported, the 
majority from the Bengal districts of Patna, 
Mongyr, and Gya. There has latterly been 
some abatement in the virulence of the dis- 
ease. It continues, however, to spread over 
India in a manner which is serious in the 
extreme. Practically the whole of Bengal 
is affected, and the whole of Bombay also. 
In the Northwest Provinces of Benares, 
Ballia, and Allahabad aH report cases, 
while in the Punjab it is confined chiefly to 
the Jullundur and Sialkot districts. Cases 
have also occurred in the native estate of 

-Jammu, a serious matter, as it rpw seems 
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almost impossible to prevent it spreading j il. 


to Kashmir. Once in Kashmir the disease 
would probably establish itself permanent- 
ly, as it would find a climate exactly suit- 
ed to it. And, settled in Kashmir, it would 
be a perpetual menace to the rest of India. 

It is doubtful, however, apart from Kash- 
mir, whether it is permissible to any longer 
cherish any hopes of ever getting rid of the 
plague. It seems to have come to stop. For 
five years the battle against it has been 
carried on by the Government at enormous 
expense, and the results are practically nil. 
The plague now covers an immense area, 
the greater portion of India, and there are 
no signs whatever of its early subsidence 
anywhere. Of course, if there had been no 
plague measures at all taken things would 
probably have been much worse than they 
are now. Yet the fact remains that with 
all the resources of modern science and an 
army of doctors and helpers, the plague in 
India has steadily progressed ever since 
it first established itself in Bombay, now 
some five years ago. 

The real fact tis that not until there has 
been something like a revolution in the 
habits and customs of the people of India 
will it be possible for science to fight the 
plague with any chance of success. When 
it established itself at Glasgow, Hull, and 
other places recently, it was speedily driven 
out. In India, however, it remains. With 
the dirty, ill ventilated, and ill built houses 
of the people their (in many cases) filthy 
habits and absolute disregard of the most 
elementary sanitary laws, their absurd 
caste prejudices, beliefs, and disbeliefs, it is 
impossible to make any real headway. The 
most that can be hoped for is to keep the 
disease at a standstill, and those workers 
who succeed in achieving so much may be 
accounted lucky. 

On the frontier toward Afghanistan things 
are quiet. From Kabul there comes news 
of the Amir's continued good health, 
though he is troubled from time to time 
by the gout. There is little doubt but that 
Abdur. Rahman is an extraordinarily hale 
and healthy personage, but he is now sev- 
enty-one years of age, and natives do not, 
as a rule, attain the remarkable longevity 
which is noticeable in Europe and America. 
With each succeeding year, therefore, the 
chances of the demise of the Afghan poten- 
tate increase, and it becomes necessary 
for statesmen to look ahead and consider 
the course to be taken should there be a 
vacancy on the throne of Afghanistan. 
Needless to say, the hope and desire of the 
officials of both the British and Indian 
Governments is that Abdur Rahman may 
live for many a long year: to come, for his 
death might well be the signal for dis- 
turbances and eruptions, the ultimate out- 
come of which no man could undertake to 
foretell. 

Still, things are more settled in Afghanis- 


tan now than was the case only a few 
years ago. Then, if the ruler had died 
suddenly, there can be little doubt that 
there would have ensued something very 





like anarchy. Half a dozen claimants for 
the throne might have come forward, the 
whole country would have been bathed in | 
blood, and it would have been necessary 
for us to intervene in support of one can- 
didate or another, if only to prevent Rus- 
sia doing so. Now, there is reason to 
believe that Afghanistan is much more set- 
tled, and that the succession of the throne 
will pass to Habibullah, the Amir’s eldest | 
son, without much trouble. There is al- 
ways a chance, however, of trouble. It 
is the immemorial custom in Afghanistan 
for the sons and other relatives to fight 
for the throne when a ruler dies. And if 
there was trouble we should be almost 
bound to interfere. Hence it may be un- | 
derstood why Anglo-Indian statesmen study | 





the latest reports regarding the Amir’s | 
health with such solicitude. So long as | 
that wondrously strong man and ruler is 


to the fore Afghanistan will give us little 
trouble. Once he is gone, and the deluge 
may come after him. 

We are at present receiving in India sun- 
dry batches of Boer prisoners. There is 
something about the Boer which seems to 
inspire the sickly humanitarians all the | 
world over with an excess of rabid senti- 
ment. It had been settled that one batch of 
Boer prisoners, about 1,000 in number, 
should on arrival be dispatched to Ahmed- 
nagar, a military station in the Deccan 
to the eastward of Poona. Forthwith there 
went up a howl throughout Europe to the 
effect that another outrage and atrocity 
was about to be perpetrated by the Indian 
Government toward the gentle Boer. Dr. 
Leyds, who has never been within 5,000 | 
miles of the place, did not hesitate to de- 
nounce Ahmednagar as ‘‘a waterless des- 
sert.”” And sundry pro-Boers in the Brit- 
ish Parliament took up the parable and 
ran it for all it was worth. 

Now the fact is that Ahmednagar, with 
which I am personally acquainted, is quite | 
one of the most pleasant and healthy sta- 
tions in all Western India. It lies upward 
of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
so it is never visited by the extreme ‘heat 
which for months together makes a_resi- 
dence in the plains of Northern India al- 
most insupportable. For upward of eighty 
years a garrison of British artillery and 
infantry has been cantoned. there, and. a | 
place which is good enough for the young | 
soldier fresh from England ought to be 
good enough for the hardy and matured 
veterans from the veldt. In 1899, it is true, 
there was an epidemic of enteric fever at 
Ahmednagar, and this fact has been made 
the most.of by the pro-Boersy, But the 
cause:of this abnormal outbreak s . 
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| the dome is a cupola, beneath which is a 










Latterly, as formerly, Ahmednagar has 
maintained its reputation as being one of 
the healthiest, as it is certainly one of the. 
mildest stations in India. . 
As a matter of fact the Government of 
India, in consultation with their medical, 
officers, specially selected Ahmednagat @s~ 
one of the best possible places for the Boer. 
prisoners. If the latter had been sent to 
an ordinary up-country station, such as 
Mian Mir or Multan, where for months to- 
gether the thermometer runs from 110 ‘te 
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ELBOURNE, May 11,—The long-ex- 
M pected event is over, and the Aus- 

tralian Commonwealth has tendered 
to her royal visitors a right royal welcome. 
For weeks Melbourne had been preparing 
for the reception, and visitors from far and 
near have poured into the city. Nearly all 
the British possessions sent representa- 
tives, and stately battleships of all nations 
came to honor the great occasion. The 
streets were transformed, those along 
which the royal party was to pass being 


converted into long vistas of beautiful 
color, spanned at intervals by stately 
arches. Up till the last moment every 


second of time was utilized, workmen toil- 
ing throughout Sunday, the 5th, that all 
might be ready on the next day. And 
dawn broke on Monday over a spectacle 
of wonderful beauty and magnificence. At 
noon on Sunday the Ophir, with the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York and 
their suite aboard, anchored in Britannia 
Bay, and on Monday morning the Governor 
General, the Earl of Hopetoun, visited her 
and welcomed the royal guests. ‘The bay, 
with its unaccustomed fleet of battleships, 
presented an unusually stirring appearance, 
and as vessel signaled to vessel and prepa- 
rations for the landing were set on foot, a 
sense of the importance and greatness of 
the occasion seemed to pervade the very 
air. 

The day was fine and clear, in spite of 
many prophesies of bad weather, and the 
full brilliance of the decorations» ‘was 
brought out. The landing took place at 
St. Kilda, where the beauty of the beach 
lent its aid to the scenic triumph. On the 
pierhead was erected a floral canopy sup- 
ported by eight pillars of chaste design, re- 
lieved with ornamentation in gold and sil- 
ver and decorated with the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s colors. The canopy bore the inserip- 
tion: ‘Welcome to Australia’s Shores,’ 
Here, at a little after 2 P..M., the Federal 
and State Ministers met their future ‘King. 
Just at 2 o'clock the warship opened fire 
withroyal salutes, andthe royaitender made 
her way to the pier betweena flotilla of gigs 
from the warships. Meantime, the Governor 
General, with the Admiral and staff, came 
down the pier to the landing place, and as 
the Duke and Duchess stepped ashore from 


the gayly decorated gangway, welcomed 
them and introduced to them the waiting 
Ministers. The Duke wore his Admiral's 


uniform, while the Duchess was attired in 
a plain black coat and skirt, with a toque 
adorned with jet. Her quietly gracious 
manner charmed all who saw her. The 
party walked to their carriages, a royal sa- 
lute from the Victorian Artillery greeting 
them. Troops lined their path, and the 
contingent of Maoris sent from New Zeéa- 
land were drawn up opposite the royal car- 
riage. The procession formed and slowly 
took its way through the streets. Every- 
where bright colors floated from Venetian 
masts, thousands of loyal subjects lined the 
roads, windows were thronged with eager 
sightseers, and enthusiasm and excitement 
reigned supreme. Under the civic arch the 
city’s address of welcome was presented, 





} and the Mayoress of Melbourne handed to 


the Duchess a bouquet of white roses—the 
rose of York—in a golden holder set with 
Australian opals. 

At the Domain 35,000 Sunday school chil- 
dren sang ‘God Save the King” and 
‘God Bless the Prince of Wales" as the 
royal carriage passed, and the little singers 
waved thousands of tiny union jacks. The 
various arches under which the procession 
passed were remarkably fine, the civic 
arch and the Government arches being the 
most conspicuous. The dormer is placed 
upon Prince's Bridge, which forms the ap- 
proach to Melbourne from St. Kilda. From 
the St. Kilda side the first glimpse is said 
to be reminiscent of the ‘Marble Arch” 
at Hyde Park corner, in London. The city 
approach is through a colonnade of pure 
white pillars, with gilded braziers on the 
summit of each. The keystone of the arch 
is in the form of an ancient barge, whose 
sweeps indicate the States in the Common- 
wealth. The arch bears the inscriptions 
“The Wattle greets the Rose of York,” 
and *‘ The City hails her monarch’'s Son.” 
The King’s Arch erected by the Govern- 
ment is gorgeously draped with maroon 
and gold, with gilt statuettes of the late 
Queen and Prince Consort in the alcoves. 
The arch erected to the memory of Queen 
Victoria is a noble structure, erected at 
the intersection of two streets. From the 
four corners spring arches, crossing diago- 
nally and forming a dome-shaped erection, 
beautifully decorated. Above the centre of 


golden statue of Queen Victoria. The in- 


scriptions are: 


o— 
** Victoria, Queen and Empress.”’ , 


‘She wrought her people lasting good; 
God gave her peace; her land repose."’ 


‘Beloved by all nations.”’ 


‘“‘ Her Court was pure: her life serene.” 


, | 
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It is estimated that over half a million 
people witnessed the procession. In the 
evening the streets were again densely 


packed, but the illuminations were not on 
so splendid a scale as at the inauguration 

of the Commonwealth in Sydney. 
On Tuesday a royal levee was held at 
Government House, 3,600 persons attending 
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120 in the shade, where cholera and enteric 
are rife, and where the sun is so powerful 
that it is only possible to go out of doors 
in the early mornings and evenings, they 
might have had gome reason to complain. 
As it ls they have gone to one of the best 
gtations in India, a good deal better than 
¢ither Bellary or Trichinopoly, where other 
batches of Boer prisoners have been sent, 
and concerning which the pro-Boers, for 
reasons best known to themselves, have 
raised no outcry whatever. 
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Graphic Account:of 
Melbourne’s Welcoitte . 
to the Future King 
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tended by Lord Lamington, the Governor of 
‘ueensland, and the Lieutenant Governor 
of Victoria. The Duke went through the 
ordeal of shaking hands with every visitor. 

Subsequently forty-seven addresses from 
public bodies were presented. That from 
the Corporation of Melbourne was inclosed 
in a beautiful casket of silver, with gold 
mountings. Later the Duke paid a visit to 
every warship in the harbor. 

In the streets the people were entertained 
by a stockmen’s procession, a hundred 
mounted men in red and black stfiped 
shirts and moleskins, careering through the 
city flourishing their stockwhips. Then two 
huge dragons, attended by Chinese mu- 
sicians, musical only to the Chinese, gam- 
bolled along the streets writhing in a most 
lifelike manner. In the evening a brilliant 
conversazione was given by the State of 
Victoria, but the Duke and Duchess were 
not present. A torchlight procession of fire 
brigades was also held, over twelve hun- 
dred firemen from all parts of Victoria tak- 
ing part. 

On Wednesday all the troops who have 
served in South Afriea were presented with 
medals by his Royal Highness, the cere- 
mony being witnessed by a brilliant gather- 





ing. Two receptions were also held, one by 
the State Government, and the other, in 
the evening, by the Governor General. 


Their Royal Highnesses, who were attended 
by Viscount Crichton and the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, remained nearly all the evening at 
the reception. The Duchess was superbly 
attired, her black dress being set off by 
diamonds and her diamond coronet. 


On Thursday, May 9, the copingstone of 
Australian union was laid by the opening 
ot the Federal Parliament. From an early 
hour crowds assembled in the _ streets 
which were lined with troops. Shortly after 
11 o'clock the Duke and Duchess, seated in 
a carriage expressly sent to Australia by 
the King, emerged from Government House 
gates and drove through the city amid 
cheers to the Exhibition Building, where 
the ceremony took place. ‘The Victorian 
State House of Parliament has been set 
apart for the use of the Federal Assembly 
until such time ag it finds a home in the 
new Federal capital, but the building was 


too small to accommodate the brilliant as- 
semblage which gathered to view the 
pageunt of Thursday. The Exhibition 


Building, too, had a historic claim of its 
own, for in it a welcome was given twenty 
years ago to the young midshipman of the 


Bacchante, who now revisits Australia as 
heir to the British throne. The building 
was lavishly draped and decorated with 


representations of mythological and sym- 


bolical meaning. A large orchestra occu- 
pied a platform opposite the royal. dais, 
The vast hall was filled to its utmost ca- 


pacity, some 12,000 people being present. 

Immediately under the royal dais sat the 
members of the Senate, space being left for 
the members of the House when they 
should be summoned. On the dais were the 
naval officers and staff who came out by 
the Ophir, the Lieutenant Governors of the 
various States with their staffs, the Ad- 
miral of the station with his staff, and the 
members of the press. 

The proceedings commenced by the Clerk 
of Parliament reading to the members of 
the the proclamation constituting 
Parliament, a similar ceremony being per- 
formed in the House of Representatives, 
which occupied an annex of the main build- 
ing. At noon Lord Hopetoun arrived, and 
soon after a fanfare from heralds an- 
nounced the Duke and Duchess. As soon 
as their royal Highnesses were seated the 
usher of the Black Rod, following English 
examples, summoned the representatives to 
attend the Senate. Immediately upon their 
arrival two verses of the “ Old Hundredth ” 
were sung, and then a strange incident oc- 
curred. Among those present were ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of various denominations, 
and yet Lord Hopetoun himself officiated 
as chaplain. He stepped forward and read 
prayers for the King, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall, the people of the 
Commonwealth, and the Federal Parlia- 
ment, concluding with the Lord's Prayer. 

Lord Hopetoun's action was due to the 
disputes among the different denominations 
which were unable to agree who should be 
chaplain. His lordship took the bull by the 
horns and resolved to officiate himself. The 
Duke of Cornwall, in a felicitous speech, 
then declared Parliament open. The or- 
chestra played ‘*‘ The Hallelujah Chorus,” 
the national anthem, and “ Rule, Britan- 
nia,’’ the whole audience joining in the 
chorus of the last. The royal party then 
withdrew amid a flourish of trumpets, 
The Duke again wore his Admiral’s uni- 
form. 

In 


Senate 





the different States preparations are 


» being pushed on rapidly for the reception 


of the royal visitors. New Zealand occupies 
the most difficult position of all, having to 


«prepare receptions in four different centres. 


The other States can, of course, concen- 
trate all their resources on the one display, 
while the island colony must not only pre- 
pare four cities, but must also arrange an 
adequate reception at Rotorna, the town of 
the hot lakes district, where a great Maori 
gathering is to be held. The natives of 
New Zealand feel a passionate loyalty for 
the son and grandson of the great white 
queen, and are anxious to prove it to the 
Duke of Cornwall and York by their recep- 
.tion of him. 
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the Civil Commission in its tour of 

“tie Philippines were to undertake to 
reach conclusions in regard to the diverse 
humarmproblems, apart from politics, that 
presatlt: themselves at every stage, a re- 
port &ht be written that would be quite 
as iotifesting, if not as valuable, as any 
thing yet embodied in permanent form, s 
many strains of blood grafted on the 6 £ 
inal tribes In centuries back, the barriers of 
language and habit that still keep neigh- 
bors strangers to each other, if not foes, 
the Malay and Chinese accretions con- 
stantly in progress, the migration to these 
parts of Arab and Indian, and now the 
mastering energy of the Yankee furnish a 
racial agglomeration whose distinctive ele- 
ments are not less pronounced or less won- 
derful than the readiness with which these 
people adapt themselves to conditions that 
enable them to get on peaceably. 

The commission is still in Moro land, but 
there is no surface indication of it. If a 
visitor with no preconceived notions of the 
place were informed that he had come upon 
an ordinary Filipino settlement, and that 
no racial diversity was to be found in the 
interior, all visible evidences would tend 
to confirm that statement. As much might 
be said of the less important island of Bas- 
jlan, across the straits from here, and 
whose port, Isabella, lodges mainly Fili- 
pinos and American troops. Yet one of the 
five stars on the Sulu Sultan's flag stands 
for Basilan, and the Moros here, under a 
seperate sultanate, number as many as 
600,000 people. Considering that the Moros 
rarely live away from water, and when 
moving landward cling to the race habit 
of. building their houses on stilts, their 
avoidance of contact with things modern in 
both islands means simply that they wish 
to be let alone. Conditions are quite the 
reverse with them at Jolo, where they 
mingle in the daily life of other races as 
though they enjoyed it. 


The commission left behind the spectacu- 
lar exhibition of Moro life at Jolo. There 
is no trotting out of slaves and of wives 
as at Jolo for the eye and the opinion of 
strangers. No specimen of the Sultan's 
displeasure is displayed, as at Jolo, where 
an offender against the truth must wear 
his lower face always covered or else .ex- 
pose a mouth slit from ear to ear as an 
example to liars in general. The welcome 
to these shores is military wholly. There 
are no native hosts here to usher in the 
transport with noisy welcome and to bright- 
en the harbor with color as gay and varied 
as the flowers that make of Jolo town a 
garden. 


Basilan seems to be of less use to the 
Sulu Sultan than his own island, for in the 
latter at least he has a home, and there are 
a few persons from whom he may exact 
tribute when he feels avaricious. Pedro 
Cuebas alone is master in Basilan, a Datto 
by might, Chinese except in name, who 
entered the island single handed, killed a 
chief, subjugated his following, and then 
cleared the path for himself by disposing 
summarily of every one who he thought 
might at any time dispute it. If religion 
excites in him emotion or preference he 
probably likes Buddha quite as well as 
Mohammed, placing more reliance on his 
savage following than on either, and, as be- 
comes a prudent man, professing great 
fondness and admiration for the Ameri- 
canos, 


In Mindanao the Moros talk little but 
behave decently. There are said to be two 
Sultans, so separated territorially that 
neither cares what the other does. One of 
them claims to be a descendant of the 
prophet. When the Spaniards became cu- 
rious in regard to the occupancy of the 
region bordering Lake Lanao, where there 
is said to be a settlement of 250,000 Moros, 
the investigation either absorbed them for 
permanent account or they carried their 
information with them to another world. 
The natives permitted an American officer 
to visit the outskirts of their settlement 
there a few months ago. He says that 
some of them sharpened their knives for 
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feet from the ground, laying the founda- 
tion on spreading branches. Approach is 
by ladder. When everybody gets in, the 
ladder is pulled up. after the family, and 
those who would give them any attention 
later, social or otherwise, must climb for 
that privilege. No relation has ever been 
suggested between this tribe and the Zufis 
ana other Indians along the Mexican bor- 
@ér; whose doorways are in their second 
stories and inaccessible except by ladder, 
although similar methods of domestic seclu- 
ston are favored by both. 


Aside from savages and Moros, with 
whom the troops have little concern except 
to see that they keep quiet and whom the 
Commissioners do not meet at all, the hu- 
man problem presents features that catch 
the attention. The Chinese overflow is mak- 
ing its impress on these southern islands. 
These steady plodders find soft places as 
if by instinct, and take root in them and 
prosper. There are probably many of them 
who never saw China. Singapore is the 
chief port from which they hail. Here, as 
at that port, they show what the Chinese 
may become when rid of the oppressive 
environment of their own country. They 
keep the shops, they own the land, they try 
to educate their, children, and they are 
peaceable, thrifty, and progressive. There 
is no Chinese who does not fly the Ameri- 
can flag in these parts and hurrah_for it. 
They left the harbor welcome to the Moros 
at Jolo, because the authorities so preferred 
it, but they built an arch at the entrance 
to the pier, with dragons and eagles paint- 
ed all over the top and an inscription at 
the crosspiece assuring the commission 
that the Chinese community bade it wel- 
come and would do what it could for its en- 
tertainment. There were embroideries and 
painted silks as well as gay bunting in the 
decorations, making the exhibition alto- 
gether the best of its kind that the trip 
had brought forth. Broad bands of red, the 
Chinese festal color, alternated with Ameri- 
can designs in flags and streamers along 
the shop fronts, and when the commission 
went ashore, the Chinese stood erect before 
their doors, wearing their best frocks and 
with their queues down, a sign of sincere 
respect. There were not enough Chinese at 
Isabella to make a demonstration, but here 
they had salvos of firecrackers going, 80 
that the main street was filled with the 
smoke from them as long as the commis- 
sion staid in that thoroughfare after land- 
ing. 

There are Chinese pupils in every school. 
What-they do not learn that the teachers 
wish them to know is hardly. worth the 
learning. Praise of the Filipino children 
in this respect applies to aptness in learn- 
ing, quick perception, ready memory, and 
a bright way of showing off their acquire- 
ments. It is not so at all with the Chinese. 
They are slow and quiet, but absorb every- 
thing and cling to what they get as if they 
meant to keep it. Since testimony in rela- 
tion to the Filipinos, from those who had 
experience in other years in teaching them, 
is that alertness of memory is equaled by 
the facility with which they forget, the 
experience of teachers with the Chinese 
should furnish an interesting educational 
exhibit. 

The native Filipino population here oc- 
cupies much the attitude of the Southern- 
ers, who until a few years ago could not 
unhinge their memories from that halcyon 
period, “ befo' the wah.”’ For their loyalty 
to Spain in the last insurrection that Gov- 
ernment conferred upon them the collective 
title of Cavallero Espafiol. That made 
them gentlemen. Whether they have since 
lived on anything more substantial than 
that title or not, it got them into the habit 
of talking of their quality and their pov- 
erty. They profess as strong loyalty for 
the United States as they ever felt for 
Spain, and they shout unanimously for the 
old flag and an appropriation. There are 
two municipalities within the province, in 
which the Alcaldes, if not.the other of- 
ficers, served atleast a portion of their 
time without pay. They proposed at first 
4 provincial Government..to serve as guide 
for the municipalities, but the question of 
maintenance bothered them, unless the 
commission would kindly relfeve.them of 
responsibility on that account. ' . 

As the commission ‘had neither authority 
nor disposition to do anything of the kind, 
the citizens thought they might unite the 
municipalities and then become attached to 
some other province willing to bear the 





this sort of adaptability to paramount con- 
ditions abound in every district, with re- 
sults’ that excite little sympathy and “no 
small measure of derision. Sometimes 
loyalty presents grotesque figures, when as 
at present from all sides, are rushing in 
patriots to enroll themselves with the pow- 
ers in authority lest they may be left out 
in the i:stribution of favors expected. There 
happens to be an amiable man with the 
commission whose dreams on that account 
until lately are said to have been greatly 
disturbed. As a friend of his described his 
predicament when he was invited to join 
the trip, he feared to refuse lest he might 
be jailed for things that tay on his con- 
science, and of which he thought the Amer- 
icans might have learned. On the other 
hand, if, he were to accept the invitation, 
and en his return the insurrection should 
stil remain active, some native patriot’s 
dagger might find its way letween his ribs. 
The recent news of surrenders fell upon no 
more willing ears than his, and the other 
night at Jolo, when word came of the 
capture of Aguinaldo, the first and most 
fervid congratulations tendered to the com- 
mission came from him. If appearances 
go for anything, the nightmares have 


stopped and he is growing young again as | 


fast as dreamless sleep can help him do it. 


Basilan, iike Southern Mindanao, seems 
likely to be leff in the air in the matter of 
provincial government. It makes little dif- 
ference to Basilan, which has asked for 
nothing and whose allegiance, such as it is, 
to the Sulu Sultan will probably remain un- 
disturbed. Isabella was used by Spain as a 
naval base for this part of the archipelago. 
It will be put to similar use under the Unit- 
ed States, and the town will consist of little 
except as a labor market on which marines 
or a garrison may draw when not much is 
expected and plenty of time may be taken 
in doing it. The Spaniards doubtless felt 
that they had a good thing in this harbor, 
for they never tried to divert the purposes 
of nature in relation to it, which were to 
provide deep water at a distance, with a 
coral reef as a barrier against hostile ap- 
proach by large craft and a channel within 
capable of floating anything, but with a 
current so swift as to require anchors at 
both ends and little likelihood that either 
would hold long enough to tempt any but 
the most adventurous skipper to try the 
passage. Hence, an enemy whom the guns 
at the fort could not silence would have to 
yield to the tide. It will be a fine harbor 
when the engineers correct this vagary, 
and then if properly manned and fortified 
danger to the Lower Philippines against 
any hostile approach will be minimized. 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


STRATEGY IN ENGINEERING. 


a T is easy enough for an engineer to 
show ability here in New York or 
in other big towns where he can get 

about all the tools and conveniences ever 
devised. It is when an engineer finds him- 
self in the wilds of a jungle or up in the 
mountains, hundreds of miles from civiliza- 
tion, that his own natural ingenuity and 
invention counts,” said a veteran engineer 
to a youngster who had been admitted to 
the ranks of the Engineers’ Club. 

* Down in Surinam, Dutch Guiana, where 
the arrival of a sailing schooner causes a 
sensation, where a mail steamer enters the 
muddy harbor once in two weeks to tarry 
two hours to get rid of its mail and to take 
on a few passengers, there was once a 
young American engineer who showed that 
he had the proper spirit of invention to 
advance him to the front ranks of the pro- 
fession. Like all the best inventions, his 
was the very simplest one, aad it was one 
that was widely talked about among the 
profession to the credit of the inventor. 

“To understand the story properly you 
need a trifling insight into Surinam and 
its habits. Here, Indians may be seen on 
the street wearing only a breech cloth. 
The white population is so scarce that all 
are thrown together as if in one large fam- 
fly; Englishmen, Americans, Germans, 
Dutchmen, and Frenchmen all combining 
together and forming clubs and society to 
keep themselves from dying of sheer lone- 
someness, 

“In this. primitive town there was a man 
who held the splendid monopoly of owning 
a large scow. That, up here, seems a re- 
markably small thing to be proud of, but 
the value of even a scow depends entirely 
upon where the scow is and what it will 
cost to replace it.. This particular scow 
had been built by American ship carpenters 
sent especially from the United States at 
great expense. ..There was not another 
scow in the entire harbor, and about all 
of the heavy river work to be done for 
the city and plantations and mining com- 
panies was done by this one vessel. Its 
loss, therefore, would have been not only 
a@ severe one for the owner, who had a 
monopoly of the business in those days, but 
it would have been little short of a na- 
tional calamity. i 

“One day while the scow was anchored 
in midstream one of those smashing black 




















refused to say how he would go about the 
job. 
‘Now, you must know, “that aside “from 
the ebb and flood tide which alternate 
every six hours, there is also what is 0 
known as a spring tide. This comes with ee 
the full of the moon, and it has the effect a 
of making a higher flood tide than any 
during the month. The opposite to the 
spring tide is the neap tide; and that 
| happens at the dark of the moon, with 
the effect that at no other tide during the 
month is the ebb tide so low as. it is at 
that time. The difference in the height of 
water between the ebb at neap tide and the ¢ 
flood at spring tide is considerable. . “ 
“ The engineer waited until neap tide. On 3 
that day he towed a number of logs down 
the river. These he anchored over the 7 os 
scow and sent men below to fasten chains * 
to one side of the scow, and these he 
fastened to the logs on the surface. Then 
he waited patiently. As the spring tide 
approached he towed other logs down 
| the river until he had enough to make quite 
a raft, and on the day of the highest tide 
all the logs were tied together and fasten- 
ed. The tide rose steadily and the more it a 
rose the more the raft went down under a 
| the strain of the pull on the chains. At ; 
last, just as it seemed that the raft was 
unequal to the occasion, it was seen to 
bob up violently, and a moment later there 
was a commotion in the water and the 
scow appeared. What had happened, of 
course, was this: . The chains pulling up- 
ward on one side of the scow tilted it more 
and more until the deckload began to slide 
off, and when finally all the stones had 
slid into the river, the scow came up under 
its own buoyancy. The remainder was 
simple, The vessel was towed to the shore, 
where it was hauled up on the sand, and 
when the water receded, holes bored into 
the hull caused the scow to empty. Later, 
the holes were plugged up again and the " 
old ship was as fine as silk. , ~ 
‘“‘And where a man proves once that he 
has inventive ability you may as: well set 
it down that he will show it again, and 
that it was not a mere accident, as is 
shown by this same engineer. Not long ago 
he devised a novel method of: destroying 
' a chimney. The method was one that could 
hardly be recommended in a crowded neigh- 
borhood, but used as it was where there 
was plenty of ground to fall on, the idea 
saved many dollars. The problem was to 
raze a 26 foot chimney so that a new one eg 
could be rebuilt, the old brick to be utilized. am 
The stack was twenty-one feet in diameter, . 
and the removal was accomplished as fol- 
lows: The bricks were removed from one 
side at a height of about three feet from a 
the ground, and the opening thus formed 
was filled with built-up wooden blocks, be- 
tween which were packed straw and 
paraffine and sawdust. The material was 
then set on fire, causing the chimney to 
crack and fall within a space that had been is 
previously marked on the ground. Not only a 
was there a saving in cost for the labor of a 
tearing down the chimney, but by the fall 
of the material most of it was broken 
apart at the mortar joints, thus putting the 
old bricks into shape to be used over again 
without much trimming.” 
























































The Babel of Paradise Park. 


Probably the Paradise Park public school, 
in this city, is about as near to what the 
Tower of Babel once was in a linguistic 
way as any similar place in the world, 
Twenty-nine different nationalities are 
represented on the roll of scholars, and 
each of these speaks the language of its 
mother country in their homes, on the me 
streets, and frequently on the school play- 
grounds. As the children of each nation- 
ality naturally form little cliques of their ae 
own, in which they jabber away in_ their ee 
mother tongue, the result is Redeenay ‘3 
almost distracting to the teachers. Speak- 
ing of this peculiar aggregation of young- 
sters, President Miles O’Brien of the Board 
of Education said: 

“The only place the children hear the 
Innglisk. language spoken is inthe class- 
rooms. It seems as if nearly every nation 
in the world has a representative in this 
Paradise Park school, and when the little 
ones are playing together, many a_ dialect 
or patois can be heard that would puzzle 
the most expert linguist to interpret. In- 
deed, he might have to travel thousands of 
miles to hear many of them at all. The 
school is certainly one of the strangest 
things of our great cosmopolitan city.” 

















Commencement Dress Suits, - “5 


“The conventions of society play some 
queer pranks,” said an old man who wor 
a gray beard and a business suit, as he 
came out of Cooper Union last Wednesday 
evening. He had been attending the For- “4 
ty-second annual commencement exercises, a 
“ Did you notice,” he continued, “ how un- 
comfortable some of those young men in 
full-dress sults seemed? I refer to the 
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The average American © young 
man has too much self-assurance, 
was because many . of 
ill-fitting garments, to 
wholly unused. Some of 
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ROF. ECKELS of the State Museum at 
Albany has made a new check-list of 
the snakes common to New York 


State. This is the first list that has been 
made since Prof. Baird's classification of 
1853. Prof. Baird located and ‘described 
seventeen varieties or individuals, and 
while Prof. Eckels increases that list to 
twenty-five, he admits that at least five of 
them are of uncertain or not well-estab- 
lished domicile in the State. So the Baird 
list is increased by but three, although 
Prof. Baird predicted that within twenty- 
five years it would be increased by seven 
varieties not then within the State, 

Orange County is perhaps the only county 
in the State that contains as many 4s 
eighteen varieties out of the twenty. ot 


the two snakes Orange County does not | 


have, one variety is found exclusively in 
St. Lawrence County and the other in Gen- 
esee County alone. The snake found in St. 
Lawrence County and nowhere else in the 
State is the king snake. Prof. Baird placed 
the habitat of this snake on Long Island 
only. It does not seem to be there now, but 
Prof. Eckels says the evidence of its pres- 
ence in St. Lawrence County is beyond 
question. Why it should be in isolation on 
the far northern border of our State, when 
it is, as a matter of fact, a snake of unex- 
pected proximity elsewhere than in the 
southern or border States, is a mystery. 
The king snake has the reputation of being 
the deadly foe and destroyer of the rattle- 
snake, but there are no rattlesnakes in St. 
Lawrence County. 

That the king snake should be thus of 
isolated presence in New York is no more 
singular, however, than that the Ohio rat- 
tlesnake, or massassauga, should have its 
sole habitat in our State in Genesee County. 
When Prof. Baird made his classification 
in 1853 the massassauga was of frequent 
occurrence in that county, and even twen- 
ty years ago its appearance was by no 
means uncommon. Being a rattlesnake, 
however, and therefore venomous, people 
in the vicinity of its haunts have not con- 
sidered the circumstance of its being in that 
county alone a sufficient recompense for its 
living at all, and have carried on such un- 
srelenting warfare against it that it is but 
rarely found to-day. The circumstance of 
this snake being domiciled in Genesee Coun- 
ty is the more singular because it is not 
even found in the northeastern counties of 
Ohio bordering upon New York, its home 
being chiefly among the swamps of North- 
western Ohio, particularly in Henry Coun- 
ty. There are cedar swamps in Genesee 
County, and it is those that the massassau- 
ga has for its retreat; but there are similar 
swamps in Western New York nearer Ohio 
than are those of Genesee County, but this 
snake has never been found in or about 
them. The massassauga is a rattlesnake 
differing from our own terrible native rat- 
tler in not having the slender neck and 
massive triangular head of the latter, and 
in its head being covered with the nine 
large plates or scales that characterize non- 
venomous snakes, the head of our rattle- 
snake being small-scaled. The massassau- 
ga is smaller and venomous to @ less de- 
gree than its deadly cousin, but it has the 
curved movable fangs in its upper jaw, well 
charged with poison, and the deep pits be- 
tween the eyes are a marked characteristic 
of its dreaded kin, Its rattles are small 
and faint. 

There are fifteen varieties of rattlesnake 
fn the United States, and New York is the 
only Eastern State that has two of those 
varieties. There are but two families of 
venomous snakes in the United States to 
one of which belong the rattlers, and to the 
other the copperheads, as the popular no- 
mencilature designates them, The moc- 
casin snake and cotton-mouth of the South 
are classed among the copperheads. The 
State of New York has the copperhead as 
well as the rattlesnake. The latter is 
found in all of our southern tier and west- 
ern counties, and in those about Lakes 
George and Champlain. It is rare in the 
counties east of the lower Hudson, except 
in the regions bordering on Connecticut. 
There are no rattlesnakes in the Adiron- 
dacks. In fact, snakes of any kind, strange 
to say, are few in that great stretch of 
wilderness. There are few snakes, also, in 
the Catskill region, but the rattlesnake is 
there. The Shawangunk Mountain range, 
in Ulster, Sullivan, and Orange Counties— 
the lesser Catskills—are second only to 
the rocky hills of the Lake George and 
Lake Champlain districts of the State as 
favorite haunts of the rattler—and the lat- 
ter districts, or some parts of them, simply 
swarm with this venomous reptile. 

The copperhead ts abundant in the south- 
western and southern tier counties, with 
the exception of Sullivan and Rockland. 
It frequents only the lowlands, and there 
are no lowlands in Sullivan or Rockland 


County. The copperhead may well be 
called a rattleless rattlesnake, for it has 
the big head, thin neck, glaring eye, and 
great hooked fangs of the rattler, and is 
almost, if not quite, as venomous. 

There are many varieties of the black- 


snake family, but only two in this State, 
the mountain blacksnake or racer and the 


common blacksnake, the latter occurring in 


all parts of the State, but the former being 

rarely found outside of the higher moun- 

tain districts, where it not infrequently 

grows to a length of seven feet. But, in 

spite of the ‘dreadful tales that are told of 

the savagery and aggressiveness of this 
« , r ny ta , 
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snake,.it is entirely harmless, like all of its 
kind. 

Another on the list of snakes found in 
New York is one that is so seldom seen 
that it has been called a myth by people 
who believe in only what they have seen. 
This snake is known to herpetology as the 
Carphophiops amoenys, but its common 
name is worm snake. The reason it is so 
seldom seen is that it passes the most of 
its time under stones or logs, and is very 
shy. In color, it is a uniform dark brown, 
very much like that of an earthworm 
found deep in dark ground. It's tail is 
blunt, its head long and narrow—literally 
a continuation of its body—with na visible 
neck. Its scales glisten as if oil had been 
poured upon them. This snake is referred 
to familiarly in Steuben and Chemung 
Counties, and near the New Jersey border 
in Orange County, but neither Baird nor 
Eckels gives its range. 

Among the ophidian fauna of New York 
State is the interesting snake to which 
science has attached the formidable name 
ef Heperodon platyrhinos, but which is 
known colloquially as hog-nosed snake, 
blowing adder, puff adder, &c. This rep- 
tile has such a fierce and threatening front 
when disturbed, or even when it is simply 
come upon casually, that it is little wonder 
that nine in ten otherwise well-informed 
people declare that it is the most deadly of 
creeping things. As a matter of fact, this 
serpent is as harmless as a _ fishworm. 
Blowing adder is the name most common 
for it in this State. The reptile 1s short 
and stout in body, and seems to have much 
latitude in marking and color, some speci- 
mens being of a yellowish gray, with dark 
blotches, and others of a brownish hue, 
marked with light bars. There are black 
ones, too, but they are rare, being more 
frequently found in Sullivan County than 
anywhere else in the State. But whether 
gray or brown or black, it always has the 
+; Same big convex mouth, with the triangu- 
lar horny protuberance on the end of its 
nose, turned up like a hog’s snout, and the 
| sinister-looking band across the forehead 
and down to the angle of the mouth. At 

the best it is not a pleasant creature to 
jook upon, but when it is alarmed or its 
movements interfered with it is simply 
hideous. Sometimes it will at first put 

:tself through a series of most remarkable 
eontortions, as if trying the intruder’s 
nerves with that exhibition with the hope 
that it will frighten him away. If such is 
not the effect, the creature will flatten its 
body on the ground, expand its head, neck, 
and front of its body to three times their 
normal size, dilate its lungs, open its enor- 
mous mouth, the display of teeth and fangs 
in which is enough to strike terror to the 
stoutest heart, and then force the wind 
from its lungs with a loud hiss like escap- 
ing steam. It is this breath from the snake 
that rural belief insists is certain if not in- 
stant death to anything it may fall upon. 
There is good authority for the statement 
that this curious reptile, if cornered and 
threatened, will pretend to give itself a 
vicious bite, and will then turn over on its 
back, become rigid, and lie there as if 
dead—a snake ‘playing 'possum,” as it 
were. If it-Js not disturbed, it will pres- 
ently turn over cautiously, and, if permit- 
ted, hurry away to a place of safety and 
seclusion. 

But with all this snake's terrorizing show 
of fierceness, it cannot be forced, even, ic 
bite, and why it should be armed with that 
savage array of fangs and teeth is one of 
nature's mysteries. While it is called an 
adder, it is no more an adder than a fish- 
worm is. It belongs to the same family 
that the garter snake does, which is the 
most remarkable family of snakes in the 
whole serpent world. It includes the black 
snake, king snake, bull snake, water snake, 
milk snake, worm snake, and all the nu- 
merous varieties of those snakes—ringed, 
spotted, striped, yellow, red, brown, black; 
sharp-nosed, pug-nosed, turned-up-nosed; 
long-tailed, short-tailed, stumpy-tailed; lit- 
tle-eyed, big-eyed, almost no-eyed—in fact, 
every kind of snake one may run across in 
this State, except the rattlesnake and the 
copperhead. This is the family known to 
science as the Colubridae. Every member 
of it Is harmless, although, unlike their 
venomous peighbors, they have full sets of 
teeth in both jaws. 

There are twenty-four varieties of what 
the lay person will designate as garter 
snakes, but which science disposes of un- 
der different nomenclature, and six of them 
are in New York State. One of these pret- 
ty snakes, the commonest of all—the one 
with the spotted sides and two rows of pale 
stripes—is, on the authority of the great 
naturalist, Dr. Coues, the original progeni- 
tor of all the snakes we call garter snakes. 
Besides this one, the garter snakes includ- 
ed in New York's ophidian fauna are the 


ribbon snake, the spotted snake, the yellow- 
belly, the red-belly, and the green snake. 
There is but one variety of water snake in 
this State, something the lay person who 
has ever fished along the waters of the 
Wallkill Drowned Lands in Orange Count) 
or through Purgatory Swamp, on the Otter- 


kill, and seen brown snakes and grayish 


ones, and some that were nearly black, 


glide into the water from overhanging 
bushes where they were basking, will find 
it hard to believe—but those snakes were 
all of the same kind, nevertheless; the 
common Water snake—the Natrix sipede 

of the ts. differences 1 
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size and color of these snakes has led to 
the very general erroneous impression and 
belief that the dark-colored water snake is 


‘a water pilot or copperhead, and venomous, 


like the water moccasin of the South, so 
that this harmless snake—harmless except 
that it is a woeful destroyer of fish—is as 
much under the ban as are the rattiesnake 
and true copperhead. 

CHARLES BAIRD MORTON, 





ONE COLLEGE PRANK. 


GRAY-HAIRED alumnus of Colum; 
bia, on from a Western State for the 
graduating exercises, chatted of the 
days when he was at Columbia. , 
“There was Prof. Davies,” said the old 
collegian. ‘‘ We fellows used to like him) 
as well as it is possible for a college.boy. 
to like a professor of mathematics. One 
Winter, I recollect, the members of my 
class, myself among the rest, had found 
considerable amusement and relieved our- 
selves of class work by burning asafe- 
tida, pepper, and other unpleasant things 
in the various classrooms. We tried the 
trick with Prof. Anthon, who taught 
Greek, and with Prof. Nairne, who occu- 
pied the chair of moral philosophy. At last 
some of the bolder spirits suggested that 
we transfer our attentions to Prof. Davies. 
‘* Well I remember that morning. It was 
pitter cold, and all of the outlets of the 
room were closed to keep the warmth 
within. We were on hand early, and had 
several fat lumps of asafetida smoking 
away when the professor came. He walked 
to his desk and laid his hat and coat on it: 
Then the odor struck him. He hesitated a 
moment, and then walked slowly back to 
the door, locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. ‘Now, gentlemen, we will enjoy 
this together,’ said he, as he returned to his 
seat. Then he got back at us. The math- 
ematics he threw at us would have filled a 
set of mathematical books from the primary 
arithmetic to the calculus. And all the time 
the asafetida was smoking, for he would 
not let us remove it, When we got out of 
that room after two hours we were wiser 
and more discreet boys, and you can bet 
we played no more tricks on the author of 
Davies's Legendre."’ 


COLUMBIA’S CLASS OF 1901. 


3-MORROW will be the one hundred 

and forty-seventh class day of Colum- 

bia College, and on Wednesday the 
members of the graduating class will 1e- 
ceive their diplomas from the hands of 
President Low. The present senior clurs 
of 187 members is one of the largest ever 
graduated from the academic department. 
Among these are Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
Jr. John W. Goff, Jr., son of Recorder 
Goff; Stephen Payn Nash, son of the laie 
Stephen Payn Nash, who served as-a 
Trustee of the university; Elisha Jay Ed- 
wards, Jr., whose father is the well-known 
journalist; Walter Henry Grace, nephew of 
ex-Mayor William R. Grace; Clive Spencer 
Mapes, Robert Bayard Coykendall, Walter 
Joseph Mosenthal, son of the violinist, and 
Adrian Russell Allan. 

A feature of to-morrow’s exercises will 
be the distribution of the class book, in 
which is an autobiography of each mem- 
ber. These personal sketches are supposed 
to be accurate in the main, but occasion- 
ally bits of fiction are allowed to creep in 
for the sake of forcing a joke. The gen- 
eral trend is toward the lighter side, but 
some of the young biographers have taken 
the task quite seriously. Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Jr., is one of this sort. Young Depew 
has been affectionately called ‘‘ Buster” 
by his father, but at Columbia his class- 
mates voted him to be the second most 
modest man in the class, Farrand Dodd 
Brower having taken first honors for mod- 
esty. 

Young Depew’'s 
self is as follows: 

Chauncey M. Depew, Jr., is tall and erect, 
with brown hair and gray eyes and a slim 
figure. He was born in New York City 
on July 7, 1879, and comes from old fami- 
lies on both his father’s and mother’s sides 
of the house. As a boy he developed a taste 
for reading, being especially fond of his- 
tory. He also did considerable driving, 
ridirg, bicycling, walking, and light gym- 


autobiography of him- 


nastics. At twelve years of age his edu- 
cation began at Allen’s School, in Forty- 
second Street. During vacation he trav- 


eled through the Southern States. The fol- 
lowing Winter he studied with a tutor and 
spent the Summer at § Irvington-on-the- 
Hudsen. He continued his education dur- 
ing the next two Winter seasons by a year 
at Cutler’s School and a year at Brown- 
ing’s School, in Fifty-fifth Street. A jour- 
ney through Ireland and Scotland occupied 
the next Summer. Several years more en- 
sued in the preparation for college with a 
private teacher. The Summer vacations 
were spent in Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Northern Italy. At nine- 
teen years of age he entered Columbia in 
the scphomore class. He has passed his 
vacations at Newport, Ardsley-on-the-Hud- 
son, and in traveling in England, France, 
and Germany, including a visit to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. He has taken in the 
university the regular course in the col- 
lege. His courses have been chiefly in his- 
tory and economics, with something of 
philosophy and physics. He is a hard 
worker and has been quite good in his 
stand, but has never taken any interest in 
athletics. 

One of the most striking figures in tHe 
class is its oldest member, James Gray; a 
Scotchman, with a wife and six children. 
His sketch, written in the quaint Scotch 
dialect, thus tells the story of his life: 


Sept, 14,4851, a’ wes born in Glesgae, Scot- 


lan’, A’ likit schule afore ma fouk flittit 
in 1860 tae New York Ceety, whar, aifter 
fower years in the public schules, a’ sune 
wes a printer's diel. Then as a’ hed thochts 
o the Kirk, ma feither telt me tae learn 
the printin’, an’ gin a’ didna get a ca’ aifter 
tudyin’, id wark atit. Sae a’ becam’ 
aaee 33 
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at 
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’prentice, compositor, an’ foreman, an’ then 
for aichteen years a’ wes for masel’. 

In 1877, aifter a year for masel’, a’ mair- 
rit. Noo a’ hae sax wains—three lasses an’ 
three laddies—a' at schule, whar ma thochts 
aft turnit, as a’ aye wantit tae get tae 
college. 
¢ Beein’ a wy tae Columbia, a’ selt ma busi- 
ness in 1894. Exceptin’ a Winter at a nicht 
schule, an’ some help frae freends, a’ wras- 
tled throo’ preparatory wark alane. Sae, 
wen in 1807 Prof. Peck passed me wi’ a 
condition in Greek—taen aff at midyear—a’ 
wes fairly liftit. The fower years since 
hey, slippit pleasantly awa. A've, ligit ma 
studies; a've learnt frae ma instructors; 
ah" a’ve hed enjoyment; a wee itr. the 
Freshman Debatin' Society, maimbt) the 
.¥. M. C, A., an’ maist in the Bar Lit- 
‘érary Association. Throo’ the vent a've 
‘thocht o’ the Kirk, but as a’ canh@! gang 

tae the ministry on account o’ con- 
tinued illness—since 1894—o' ma guid wife, 


4 


“ma thochts are noo o’ the law. Thth,°as a’ 


} to increase his noon trade in 


hae chance, a'll preach, an’ follow the law 
tae py expenses; sae a’ll baith preach an’— 
harder tae dae—practice. 

Tae roond oot aboot half a century wi’ a 
course at Columbia mak’s me gratefu’ tae 
the Great Ane. A’ was a lang time jour- 
neyin’ tae Columbia, an’ a’ve hed mony a 
steep clim’ tae reach the heichts, but ma 
hert is youthfu’ an’ rinnin’ ower wi’ joy at 
seein’ the Naughty Anes’ class day. Gin 
ma faither were here wi’ ma mither a’ wud 
hae been prood. But he’s na here tae wush 
me weel as ithers dae this day; he’s flittit 
tae the ceety abune the blue whar a’ hev 
white robes—the ceety the men o’ the blue 
an’ white sud aye haud in mind. Gin a’ 
sud be coontit worthie tae get there masel’, 
a'll be happy tae renew fellowship wi’ a’ 
the guid anes comin’ there aifter servin’ 
their generation weel wha yince were ca’ed 
the Naughty Anes o’' Columbia. 

Some of the sketches are short and to 
the point, like this of August Abraham 
Boehm: “ Born in Vienna in 1880; civilized 
in New York; ‘ veni, vidi, vici,’"’ or this of 
Alison Michael Lederer: “ Born in New 
York City, August, 1879. 

From tavern to tavern youth saunters along, 
With an armful of girl and a heartful of song.” 


CRUSHING @ “M@SHER.” 


No public nuisance 1s more common than 
the man who ogles every woman on the 
street. One of these individuals was rid- 
ing on a street car the other day, when he 
saw a young woman in the seat beside him 
trying to button a tight glove. She was 
having a hard time at the task. The 
Nuisance thought to himself, as usual, that 
his fair neighbor must have taken notice 
of him,’ although she had given no sign 
of it. So addressing her of the glove, he 
said: 

“ Let me help you to button it; I am very 
good at that sort of thing.”’ 

The young woman looked Mr. Nuisance 
over, hesitated a moment, and then ex- 
tended her hand. The Nuisance, after some 
tugging, succeeded in fastening the re- 
fractory glove. The hand was withdrawn. 
Then it slipped itself into a small purse, 
took out a dime, and was extended again. 

“Oh, no!" exclaimed the Nuisance as- 
tounded. “I didn't do it for pay.” 

The hand went back into the purse, aud 


this time it came out with a silver quar- 
ter of a dollar. 

“T'm sure that will be enough,” said the 
young woman, as she forced the coin i:uco 
his hand and made a hurried exit from 
the car. 











WHERE GRAVITY DIDN’T WORK. 


Wreckers on the old Stock Exchange 
have troubles of their own because of a 
provision in the contract with both wreck- 
ers and builders that the safe deposit vaults 
on the Broadway front must not be so 
disturbed as to prevent continued use and 
proper access thereto. 


A few days ago preparations had been 
made to take down a steel girder, seventy- 
five feet long, which had been the main 
support of the roof over the “floor” of 
the Exchange, and which weighed just a 
little less than forty tons. The wreckers 


have an inexpensive way of getting down 
such little pieces of bric-d-brac by letting 
gravitation do its work, although they do 
not like to announce this method broadcast. 
In the case of this big girder everything had 
been arranged—the great mass of steel had 
been cut loose from its fastenings and was 
resting so that some dark night a couple 
of workmen with crowbars might joggle it 
along an inch or two and send it crashing 
down into the ruins. 

The night was appointed—when 
body thought of the deposit 
and how, if no greater damage was caused, 
things might be thrown out of alignment 
and locks so disturbed as to cause endless 
annoyance. So it was decided to dispense 
with the gravity process. Stagings and 


derricks had to be rigged at no inconsider- 
able cost, and the big girder came down, 
as one of the men on the work said, “ just 
like two pounds and a half." The safe de- 
posit vault locks were saved. 


some- 


safe vaults 


“ON THE STROKE OF TWELVE,” 


On Eighth Avenue several weeks ago an 
enterprising advertising agent for a west 
side thedtre “ billed’’ shop fronts, dead 
walls, and cornices with wide cotton stream- 
ers bearing in large type the words “ On 
the Stroke of Twelve."’ This to announce 
the coming of a melodrama with that title. 


Waste heaps and ash barrels soon claimed 


‘all the fluttering banners save one. That 
one remains in its place over the shop of an 
alert lunchman. He has long been anxious 
“beef and,”’ 
coffee and crullers, and the other inexpens- 
ive dishes called for by workers in the 


neighborhood. Handy with the paint brush 
and varnish can, Mr. Lunchman has made 


of the theatrical streamer a novel and at- 
tractive sign. Passers-by cannot miss the 
glaring legend *‘ On the Stroke of Tweive ”’ 
which reaches across the front of the 
restaurant. Directly beneath it on the plate 
glass window is the white letter assurance 
that **‘ Quick lunch is served here.”” That ° 
man should get along in business. 
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.- SUMMER CONCERTS IN NEW YORK. - - 








F THERE is one thing which more than another 
| must make a German coming to this country rea- 
lize; that he is a stranger in a strange land, it is 
the difference between the places of musi¢ in the daily 
life of the people here and there. We are advancing 
in this matter, to be sure, but music is not yet a mat- 
ter of Ghtirse with us, and there still ‘remains in the 
average commercial American mind a suspicion that 
& man who loves music is not a really serious person. 
In Germany opinion tends the other way. It might be 
said that it does also in Italy, but in Italy music means 
opera, while in Germany the lyric stage contributes 
only one element to what the music lover regards as 
art. In Berlin, for example, there are about 800 con- 
certs in the course of a season of music, and these 
form the musieal food of the mass of people. 


Germany has produced the most important instru- 
mental composers up to the present time, while her 
great names in opera are a few. It is true that they 
are the greatest, for there are no superiors to Mozart 
and Weber and Wagner. Gliick and Meyerbeer, too, 
were Germans, but they wrote for France and in the 
French manner. It is not too much to say that Meyer- 
beer was the typical French opera composer, Cer- 
tain it is that no other wielded such an influence on 
the French lyric stage. But, on the other hand, neither 
France nor Italy has such a list_of names celebrated 
in the domain of instrumental music as Germany. 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, and Brahms form a coterie of orches- 
tral writers and composers for the piano not to be 
equaled by any other country. 

The practice of chamber music and choral singing 
is also more’extensive in Germany than it is elsewhere, 
except in England, where choral performances are the 
staple of the musical world. Because of the influence 
of these factors music is familiar to every German. 
An unmusical German is the exception. Consequently 
music is the most popular form of amusement. Ger- 
many teems with concerts of the kind which it has 
been found almost impossible to make successful in 
this country, the concert of orchestral music in a place 
where a man can sit with his family and smoke and 
drink his beer. 


Many attempts have been made to popularize this 
form of entertainment in America, but nearly all of 
them have failed. Theodore Thomas succeeded for a 
time at the old Central Park Garden, largely because 
he supplied a need. Orchestral music was not so plen- 
tiful then in the regular musical season as it is now, 
and those who loved it were practically forced to 
patronize the Thomas concerts. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the progress of music in this town will 
remember the attempts of Mr. Seidl at Madison Square 


Garden, and of the Metropolitan Orchestra, under 
Henry Schmitt, on the roof of the same building. 
These concerts were attended by only a few persons, 
and had to be abandoned. It is possible that they 
were a little in advance of the taste of the time, but 
that is merely a surmise. Rudolf Bial tried the ex- 
periment of low-priced popular concerts at the old hall 
of Koster & Bial, in Twenty-third Street, but this 
venture also proved unsuccessful. Its failure was 
undoubtedly due to the fact that the style of the en- 
tertainments, cqupled with the opportunity to drink 
and smoke, drew audiences not composed of music 
lovers. The character of the attendance kept the bet- 
ter element away, and the other sort did not care for 
the music. So the enterprise came to an end. 

Last season the problem appeared to have been 
solved by the institution of the Kaltenborn concerts 
at the St. Nicholas Garden, but the accounts of the 
pecuniary results differed. It was stated on appa- 
rently good authority that the season closed with a 
balance on the wrong side of the ledger. Yet there 
was every appearance of success. The audiences were 
nearly always large, and on the Wagner nights they 
were extremely so. At any rate, the results were suf- 
ficient to encourage the proprietors of the garden to 
continue the entertainments under their own manage- 
ment this season, and the series, which began a week 
ago last night, seems in a fair way to go forward pros- 
perously. 


We are still a long distance behind Germany in 
this matter, but a beginning is better than nothing 
at all. During the week which has just ended the 
audiences have been of good size. It was interesting 
to note that on Tuesday night, the first symphony 
night, when so serious a work as Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphonie Pathetique” was performed, there was 
a large and very attentive assembly in the hall. On 
Thursday evening Wagner’s music was the feature, 
and again the place was crowded. These facts may 
be accepted as evidence that there is a Summer public 
for good music, with the accompaniments of beer and 
tobacco. The utmost quiet prevailed in the audience 
chamber during the performance of the important 
numbers, and there was plenty of applause for Leo- 
pold Winkler’s musicianly playing of the “ Hungarian 
Fantasie” of Liszt. 


One thing is very certain, and that is that concerts 
of this kind do not appeal to the mere idlers who are 
in search of a place to pass an evening in chatter and 
drinking. If people go to these concerts, it must be 
because they like good music. Those who do not would 
not sit through such concerts, or at any rate would not 
be attentive listeners. If, therefore, the time has ar- 
rived when there is a public for good music in the 


Summer, we may fairly believe that the musical public 
of the city has increased very substantially in size. 
Now it is beyond doubt that a very large percentage 
of those who sit in the orchestra chairs at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the Winter go out of town in 
the warm weather. The low prices at the St. Nicho- 
las Garden appeal to those who in the Winter months 
occupy the seats in the upper part of Carnegie Hall. 
Many of these leave the city in the Summer only for 
the customary two weeks’ vacation, and at other times 
they are glad of the opportunity to spend a quiet even- 
ing listening to good music and occasionally refresh- 
ing the body with a cooling drink. This is surely a 
rational and beneficial way of spending one’s nights. 

It will hardly be contended by those who know 
anything about the requirements of conducting that 
Mr. Franz Kaltenborn is a master of his art. He is 
still a young conductor, however, and it may reason- 
ably be hoped that with experience he will improve, 
One thing he does extremely well, and that is leading 
the delightful waltzes of the Strauss family. Dance 
music is worthy of a place on the programmes of 
popular Summer concerts, and Mr. Kaltenborn is wise 
to offer that of confessed masters of the art of its 
composition. Mr. Kaltenborn leads the orchestra in the 
Strauss selections, playing the first violin after the 
manner of Johann and Edouard Strauss. “ And to do 
him justice, he does it extremely well,” as one of Mr, 
Gilbert’s characters remarks. To hear those charm- 
ing waltzes sawed out as they are at balls is one 
thing, and to hear them performed with the piquant 
Viennese nuances is another. 

The orchestra is composed of experienced New 
York routiniers, who know their business. The bad 
acoustics of the garden are inimical to the effective- 
ness of their work, and there seems to be a good deal 
greater lack of precision and unanimity than there 
really is. The balance of tone, too, is much disturbed 
by the reverberations of the concert room. But the 
audience is one of easy humor. It is not disposed to 
be critical, but to take the goods the gods provide it 
and be as happy as possible. It may be that the suc- 
cess of the Kaltenborn concerts will lead to the estab- 
lishment of similar enterprises elsewhere. Already 
Mr. Walter Damrosch gives pleasure to many Philadel- 
phians who visit Willow Grove. Perhaps in the course 
of time St. Nicholas Garden may not be the only place 
even in New York where one may hear good music in 
his hours of relaxation with the kindly aid of what 
Robert Louis Stevenson called “ deifying tobacco” and 
the seductive beverage of the Fatherland. And so, 
after a time, the German may not feel like a stranger 
in a strange land. W. J. HENDERSON. 



















“HOW TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED.” 


Its author chats of 
English people, of his 
book, and of the title- 
hunting American girls 


UTHOR of *‘ How to be Happy, Though 
Married,’’ which brought him fame, 
the Rey. E. J. Hardy has algo writ- 

ten. ‘‘Mr. Thomas Atkins,"”’ ‘‘ Manners 
Makyth Man,” and other works. In Eng- 
land he is fully as well known as an army 
man as an author, as for nearly twenty-five 
years he has been in the service of Eng- 
land as a Chaplain in the royal army. He 
was in New York recently en route to 
China. Until quite recently Mr. Hardy was 
stationed at Dublin as Chaplain to the 
Duke of Connaught, Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland. An order transferring 
him to the Chaplaincy of the forces of 
England in China gave him the opportunity 
he had long wished for to visit America. 
Permission was readily given when he 
asked to go to China by way of San Fran- 
cisco, instead of taking the official “P. & 
0." route. 

The famous Chaplain was in splendid 
humor one evening after dinner; just be- 
fore starting for the Pacific. “ This is a 
great city,” said he. ‘“ Only Americanism, 
as the world calls your pulsating progres- 
siveness, could make such a city possible. 
Look at your Towers of Babel. [Referring 
to the sky scrapers.) Splendid conceptions 
of the architectural and engineering genius 
of your people, they are. I like everything 
about the city but the New York police. 
lf it were not for them what a dream of 
freedom and Iiberty it would all be! Do 
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cer, who, in turn, in the most civil way 
imaginable, would show you exactly what 
it was you were looking for, or what you 
wanted to do, and if necessary, how to do it 
if you should not know how. The London 
policeman has to study the catechism of 
How to be a Good Police Officer. When 
he has mastered that intricate work, you 
can rest assured that the result is a police- 
man who is the best of his kind on the 
face of the globe. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble for corruption to get a hold on the 
force in England. There are 13,000 of them 
in London, and every one of them is a ser- 
vant of the people. So you see that in Eng- 
land civility rules; in New York a petty 
tyranny. I wonder how long it will be be- 
fore civility will be in fashion here? To 
answer that we must take a pilgrimage to 
Wantage, I am told. Am I right? 

“You asked me just now about those 
Englishmen who are in positions that war- 
rant them as being considered of the ‘ peo- 
ple who are in the public eye.’ Paragraph- 
feally speaking, I can give you rough and 
concise comment on a few of them, that 
fortune or misfortune has made it possible 
for me to know either personally or by 
hearsay. The King, of course, comes first. 


“King Edward—I don’t know him inti- 
mately. Some people say he is a genius; 
that is nonsense. He is not that. He is, 
however, a man of great tact and common 
sense. That explains his wonderful hold 
on his people. If he were Chief of Police 
here, civility would be the watchword of 


the department. 





|“ Lerd Salisbury—I never saw him but |. 
ance. That was at Mentone, in France. 
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le,we tering. a book store at the time. 
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‘I fellawed.-him in. When he left I asked. 
‘Hothin: ee eens Se 


| him, all right, but not too much of it. One 
must be cruel to be kind; not Kind to be 
cruel, a 

““* Joe’ Chamberlain—A great man. In 
the Dublin Zoological Gardens there are 
two young lions. One is named Chamber- 
lain, the other Kriiger. When Chamberlain 
was in Dublin he was shown the beasts, 
and was much amused when he was told 
that Kriiger had his leg around his neck. 
That night he was speaking in one of the 
city halis. The mob outside was howling 
and cursing him. It was at the beginning 
of the trouble in South Africa. When he 
heard the denunciations and the howls 
from the outside, Chamberlain said: ‘I 
seem to be very unpopular just now. I 
don't care, though, for time is on my side.’ 
His contempt of that mob shows you what 
kind of a man the great English Secretary 
is. 

“ Alfred Austin—England has had but one 
Poet Laureate that was a poet. Austin 
was not that man, but Tennyson was. 
Austin is what you might call a prose 
laureate. 

“ Baden-Powell—I knew him in Malta, 
when he was an-aide de camp to the Gov- 
ernor there. He has great physical cour- 
age, and is a splendid specimen of the 
British soldier. He is also a man of great 
social bravery. He is a man that when 
he thinks it is time for unwelcome guests 
to go home would not hesitate to turn off 
the gas. 

‘Lord Wolseley—Has been greatly misun- 
derstood. Can ask more questions than 
any man in England. Once asked me in an 
absent-minded moment where the glass in 
® memorial window that neither of us had 
ever seen before was made. I told him I 
supposed it had been made in a factory. 
He was satisfied, and never cracked a 
smile. 





England needs him as a professor in her 
Army Staff College. He is a great man.” 
Asked how he came to write “ How to be 
Happy Though Married,” Mr. Hardy re- 
plied: ‘‘ It was written while I was a curate 
near London. I was so impressed then with 
the great number of unhappy married peo- 
ple I was brought in contact with that I 
thought I should do something to make 
them a little more contented if possible. 
So I wrote all the good advice I could think 
of that I thought they needed and labeled 
it ‘How to be Happy Though Married,’ I 
wanted a catchy title to make it sell and 
thus fulfill its object. That’s why I select-- 
ed the rather odd-looking sentence that 
emblazons the outside. In London the pub- 
lisher wanted me to change the title, but 
of course I refused to,accede to his request. 
It took three years for me to find a-house 
brave enough to bring it out over there, 
In America the Messrs. Scribner published 
it, and I am happy to say sold thousands 
of copies. Not only in England and Ameri- 
ca did the book sell by the thounsand, but 
also in France and Germany, into the lan- 
guages of which countries it was trans- 
lated. The French publisher afterward told 
me that it was a remarkable seller until it 
became noised around that it was a proper 
book. Then the sales fell off, he added 
sadly. I am an advocate of marriage, don't 
forget that. 
congenial 


thing to help them make the best of a bad 
job. 

“Speaking of unhappy marriages, why do 
so many American girls go title hunting? 
To my mind nothing is so foolish as the 
marrying of a broken-down bankrupt fel- 
low, without credit, character, or brains, by 
a sweet girl, who, with the exception of be- 
ing inoculated with the idea that there is 
something noble in a name with a 
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ABOUT THE 


DE HAVEN CLAIM. 


NE of these days, after the organized 

De Haven family shall have been 

able to convince the United States 
Government that it owes the De Haveéns a 
debt of gratitude and of unnamed millions 
of money, that family may come into the 
-enjoyment of principal and interest as 
great in amount as that long expected to 
be recovered by the tribe of Anneke Jans 
The De Haven claim, as it is known about 
the Capitol and departments at Washing- 
ton, projected itself into view in 1878 At 
that time it was a rather hazy thing, 
timidly suggested rather than defined and 
insisted upon with evidence to support ir, 
But it has grown, and since that first ap- 
pearance it has taken form under the name 
of “The De Haven Club,” organized May 
80, 1895, with the motto: “ Only ‘In Union 
Is There Strength.’” The President at 
that time was W. M. Ridnour, at Savan- 
nah, Ill., and the Vice President was E. H, 
Wahi of Vandalia, Ill. Money orders were 
to be made payable in Chicago, and the 
fact that there were De Havens interested 
in the claim of that name was shown by 
the fact that A. 8S. De Haven of St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Wesley De Haven of Logansport, 
Ind., and H. F. De Haven of Hammond, 
Ind., were on the Board of Directors of the 
De Haven Club. 

The Department of State has felt the 
weight of this club from time to time since 
1878. The club desires the department to 
justify its claims by proof that it is insist- 
ed is in the records in possession of the 
department which have not yet been thor- 
oughly searched. It is asserted, in support 
of the expectations of the claimants, that 
the De Haven family was especially promi- 
nent during the Revolutionary War and 
that their old homes were in Philadelphia 
and near Valley Forge. Efforts to discover 
the transactions of the family at this period 
had been hindered because the manuscript 
records of statements, transactions cover- 
ing the Revolutionary period, and the col- 
lections of Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Hamilton, as well as the 
Journals of the Continental Congress, * ex- 
ist in the department in a chaotic state. 
The representations made by the De Ha- 
ven claimants have been that the records 
of the period have never been systematized, 
printed, or even assorted or indexed, so 
that without permission of Congress they 
cannot be examined. Appeals were made 
to members of Congress to have authority 
granite! for the arrangement of the papers 
so that the public, and particularly the De 
Haver part of the public, could dig out the 
proof to fully establish the claim suggested. 

The trouble with the De Havens has been 
that they have not spoken with that ac- 
curacy of statement that should character- 
ize business so serious as the securing of 
recognition for claims against the Govern- 
ment. The manuscript collections of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Hamilton, and the Journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress in the Department of 
State are not in a chaotic state. The con- 
trary is the fact. The assertion that the 
“records of this period,”’ meaning the time, 
presumably, when the De Havens were lay- 
ing the basis for the claim, “ have never 
been systematized or printed or even as- 
sorted or indexed,” is only true to the ex- 
tent that all of them have not been printed 
or all fully indexed, 


The report made to W. M. Culver in 1878, 
in response to the inquiry of about that 
date, that nothing supporting the claim 
could be found, did not satisfy or convince 
the claimants. In March, 1895, their repre- 
sentatives, Anderson & Doan, dddressed 
further inquiries to the State Department 
on the subject. They were informed that 
search had been made touching the al- 
leged claim of the heirs of Jacob De Haven 
against the United States, originating in 
Revolutionary times, the investigation in- 
cluding the files and records of the Conti- 
but no record of such a 


” 


nental Congress, 


claim or any mention of the name of 
Jacob De Haven could be found. The 
search then made covered such manu- 


scripts as “ Letters and Reports of the 
Board of Treasury,” “ Letters and Reports 
ef the Superintendent of Finance,” ‘ Ac- 
counts of the Register’s Office,’’ and manu- 
scripts of a still more specific nature in 
any way relating to the money matters of 
the period. The claimants were then told 
that the presentation of this claim had al- 
ways been traditionary and vague, no evi- 
dence whatever in support of it having 
been offered nor any clue afforded to a 
possible record of the transaction, if there 
were one. 

Persistency in asking for assistance to 
give the vague claim shape called for fur- 
ther explanation. A copy of *‘ The History 
of the De Haven Family ” was sent to the 
Department of State. A perusal of it led 
to the answer that no record could be 
found of the statement attributed in the 
history to Mr. Blaine that “ documentary 
evidence of this loan is obtainable from 
among the State and Treasury Department 
records at Washington.” The family his- 
tory, it was pointed out, did not say to 
whom or when this statement was made. 
In order to satisfy the claimants every 
paper emanating from Robert Morris, as 
well as every paper received by him known 
to be in possession of the State Department, 
had been thoroughly searched on account of 
the claimants, and no allusion to their 
claim or any mention of the name of De 
Haven had been discovered. 

Again came the claimants, through their 
representatives, and again the Department 
of State went through the records, as if 
they had never been searched before; All 
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volumes relating to the Treasury or to the 
finances of the Continental Congress, “ Re- 
ports Upon the Applications of Individuals " 
to the Treasury, twenty-four volumes of 
manuscript archives of the Treasury, .and 
other documents were ransacked. The 
name De Haven could not be found once 
‘in any of all these ponderous works. The 
investigations were even extended to in- 
elude “ American State Papers—Clatms," 
Sumner’s “ The Finances and Financiers of 
the Revolution,” and the “ Pennsylvania 
Historical Publications "’ (in part,) but the 
name of De Haven was not found in any of 
them. 

Having been vexed for many years with 
this ambition of certain hopeful persons to 
obtain money to an indefinite amount, the 
last answer made by the Department of 
State was a final one, to the effect that 
the name De Haven does not occur, and is 
therefore not to be found, in any of the 
Revolutionary archives in the department 
touching the alleged “ financial aid to the 
Government during the most critical period, 
when Washington and his army lay at 
Valley Forge.’ The department has never 
undertaken to ascertain the origin of the 
notion that the claim ever really existed 
upon a basis of fact. The impression ts 
that at first it was a family tradition, and 
that dreaming over it has developed in the 
minds of the members of the De Haven 
Club the belief that persistency in assert- 
ing their belief would in time infect the 
officers of the Government and lead them 
to adopt the views of the claimants. 

E. G. DUNNELL. 


SAW CITY AT SMALL EXPENSE 


ID you ever know what an inexpen- 
D sive thing a trip to New York can 
be made by one of us provincial 
school teachers?"’ asked a pedagogue from 
North Carelina the other day. The speak- 
er had been in the city for a few days, 
and, according to the story he told, he 
didn’t have to spend half a dollar in every 
twenty-four hours that he had been here. 

“ You see," he said, “I hadn't ever seen 
New York in my life until last week, and 
before I left home a friend of mine, who 
had taken the trip once or twice, came to 
me and said he'd put me on to the way to 
‘do the thing cheap.’ I was agreeable to 
this, for we teachers down South don’t 
have any too much money to throw away” 
‘The book companies,’ my friend told me, 
‘will do all the spending, for they want 
you to adopt their publications in your 
school. They have regular men hired to 
take strangers about the city and blow in 
coin on them, and all you will have to do 
is to go to the different offices and intro- 
duces yourself as the Principal of your 
school. They'll attend to the rest.’ 

“I got here on a Friday, having come by 
boat from Norfolk, Va. After hiring a 
room for a week—$4 the price—and estab- 
lishing my grip there, I started out to 
find the. publishers of school books. Their 
addresses had been given to me by my 
friend, who told me how to approach each 
place and how far I could play each one 
for entertainment. The first I struck was 
a big house that published geographies and 
arithmetics and grammars and all the. other 
kinds of text books I'd ever need. 

“*Ts Mr. Pendleton in?’ I inquired of 
a clerk, who responded by asking me who 
[ might be and what was my business. 
Mr. Pendleton, he said, was ‘out,’ at 
which I was not surprised, since my friend 
had told me that, although I should ask 
for the head of the company, I ought not 
to expect to see him. But, the clerk con- 
tinued, Mr. Smithers was in, and he was 
the man who always saw teachers from 
‘out of town.’ So I was ushered into Mr. 
Smithers's office, where I found that 
gentleman, portly chap with red whiskers, 
smoking a cigar and reading a fancy- 
backed novel. 

“* Why, how do you do?’ he cried, fairly 
jumping out of his chair to shake hands 
with me. ‘So glad to see you. I remember 
we met down in the Old North State several 
years ago. Awfully glad to see you, by 
Jove!’ 

“ how, I was sure I'd never met the man 
in my life—anywhere. And I didn’t believe 
he'd seen Carolina since he was born. But 
as long as he wanted to run a ‘ bluff,” why 
shouldn't I? I said I remembered our 
former acquaintance most pleasantly, and 
he said he had never forgotten that dinner 
he had with my wife at my house. Al- 
though I haven't a wife, and never had one, 
I said I was glad he had enjoyed himself 
and hoped he’d honor us again. 

“* Have you an engagement for luncheon 
to-day?’ he asked at last, after we had 
exchanged all the feltcitations on the cal- 
endar. 

**T said I didn't have one, the man with 
whom I was to have lunched having been 
suddenly called away on the train. Smith- 
ers said that was ‘such luck,’ as it gave 
him a chance to return the courtesy I had 
extended to him down home. 

““* We'll go to Marchand’s,’ he added. 
‘That's where all the literary people eat— 
we publishers and editors, and teachers. 
Great place, Marchand’s. Never been there 
before? Oh, never been to the city before? 
So glad. I'll show you all over town this 
afternoon.’ 

‘He put on his hat, and then we walked 
out to the street. Khe lunch place, 
Marchand’s, wasn't far away, and we were 
there in less than five minutes. Smithers 
ordered everything in sight. He had a roll 
of greenbacks that would have made you 
shuddere ; c 6 

You see,” he remarked, -‘ I’m. the 
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Fourth Vice President of the company. 
{I afterward learned that he was known 
as the ‘Walking Delegate.’] I'm so fond 
of Southerners that I always try to see a 
little of them when they're in town, al- 
though I really oughtn’t to tear myself 
away from work. [I remembered that 
novel he'd been reading when I went into 
his office.J I'll just run out to the front 
and telephone them that I won't be back to 
the office this afternoon. I forgot to let 
my secretary know I was going out with 
you to see the town.’ 


“ When he went out—I don’t know where 
he went-—I looked around the dining room, 
with its gold lace and city finery, and saw 
that the ‘literary men’ of Mr. Smithers's, 
acquaintance had different tastes from. 
those down in my country. A woman.sat, 
in one corner and smoked a cigarette and 
talked in a foreign lingo. A man in an- 
other corner had imbibed so freely that he 
was asleep in his chair. When Smithers 
returned I asked him if all the restaurants 
in town were like this. He said no, they 
weren't, but literary men liked Bohemian 
things, of which this was one. Then Smith- 
ers said he himself was quite a writer on 
a small scale. having written several treat- 
ises about astronomy, but that he really 
couldn't find time for much ‘ soul work.’ 

“*This almighty dollar.’ he sighed, ‘is 
ruining the world. Here I am, a man of lit- 
erary instinct, and yet I have to toil day 
in and day out helping to run a publishing 
concern, just because I’m not a multimil- 
lionaire. My ten or twelve thousand a year 
don’t go a little way.’ 


“To make a long story short, Smithers 
took me all about that day, ending up 
with the theatre at night. Incidentally, I 
had to lead him to a hotel and leave him 
there. When I went to see him the next 
day, he seemed to have forgotten this 
happening and acted as though he had 
parted from me in the best of form. I 
took lunch with him again and then start- 
ed out to visit some of the other com- 
panies. 

“Up to date I've taken in three of them, 
and I've got two more on my Hst. Day 
after to-morrow I’in going back home.” 
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A S illustrating the friendship that may 


exist between animals is this In- | 


cident which happened the other day 
at Lenox Avenue and One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Street. A dog was accidentally 
killed by a rock thrown up by an explosion 
in the tunnel. While the body remained 
in the street awaiting removal in a garbage 
cart or dead wagon a dog companion stood 
guard over him and allowed no person to 
come near the dead body. 

Plainly the two dogs were mongrels. 
They had been familiar sights playing: to- 
together in Lenox Avenue for sve time. 
They seemed inseparable. oro 

When the accident happened tfitt caused 
the death of one of the paft’’his com- 
panion at once set up a piteous*hdWl which 
called attention to his dead corirade. The 
body was then lying at the édge of the 


' temporary crosswalk, and several people 


attempted to move it to one side. This the 
dog absolutely refused to permit. His 
vicious growls and the forbidding way he 
had of showing his teeth plainly told pass- 
ersby that he intended to take care of that 
body himself. So he was allowed to have 
his own way, and mounted guard over the 
dead body. For a time he would sit per- 
fectly motionless with eyes on the body 
of his dead ‘“‘chum.”” Then he would make 
an effort to get the dead dog to arise. 
Tempting bits of food were offered the 
watcher by people who had been attracted 
by his actions. One of these pieces he took 
and placed in front of the dead dog. When 
it showed no signs of caring to touch the 
food, he also declined to eat. He had not 
solved the mystery of death. 

It was in the early morning that the mon- 
grel was killed, but from that time until 
long after dark his companion stood guard 
over the body. Late at night a wagon from 
the Health Department came to remove 
the body. This was not accomplished with- 
out vigorous protests from the dog, who 
had stood guard all day. He even at- 
tempted to get into the wagon himself, 
and when he found he could not do so, 
trotted on behind it as if determined never 
to part from his playmate. 





N the new elevated railroad which 

began running in Boston last week 

a novel system of switches and sig- 
nals was inaugurated. The idea was to 
eradicate the necessity for slow-moving 
trains, watchmen with lanterns, and other 
antiquated devices now often utilized on 
the New York elevated railroad, especially 
during times of fog. It is the principal dif- 
ficulty of an elevated railroad to avoid col- 
lisions. Not much is to be feared from 
any other source. The structure is ordinar- 
ily safe, there are no cows or other obsta- 
cles to run over. But with trains following 
each other every minute, with cross 
switches and branch lines collisions are 
the great bugbear. 

The Boston system is a development of 
the old block-signal idea. To illustrate: 
Suppose the road were divided into sections 
a quarter of a mile long. At every division 
point a man is placed with a flag and a 
telegraph instrument. Say these signal 
men are Messrs A, B, and C. There is a 
train between A and B, and another train 
between B and C. These trains, whether by 
the stoppage of the head one or the over- 
taking of the rear one, must never be al- 
lowed to get into the same section. 

Suppose that the rear train reaches B 
while the first train is between B and 
Cc. Mr. B. steps out with his flag and 
signals the rear train to stop. Presently 
the forward train reaches C. Mr. C. tele- 
graphs back to Mr. B.: “ All clear between 
B. and C., let your train come on.” Train 
at B then proceeds to C, knowing for a 
certainty that there is a quarter of a mile 
of clear track ahead of it. 

But Messrs. A, B, and C cannot be re- 
lied on not to make mistakes or fall asleep. 
Instead of them, therefore, the Bostonians 
have put up ‘posts at each division point, 
with signal arms on each of them, to show 
by day and by night the condition of things 
along the track. Instead of having men to 
telegraph back and forth to hold on or come 
ahead, these trains will do their own tele- 


graphing as they go. The electricity goes 
along one rail, just as it would travel 
through wire, until it gets to a division 


point. Here it goes through a little coil 
of wire (and a lot of other intricacies, too,) 
which is wrapped around a bit of fron; 
then passes by wire to the other rail, and 
so back where it came from. 

Just so long as the electric current flows 
through the little wire coil, the bit of iron 
acts like a magnet—is a magnet, in fact— 
and draws to it a lever which in its turn 
connects with more levers on the signal 
post and holds the signals so that they 
read that all is clear for a division distance. 
Then a train comes along. Just so soon 
as it enters this section the electricity im- 
mediately runs up one wheel of the car, 
through the axle, and straight over to 
the other rail, and so back again, leaving 
the iittle magnet to remain just a. bit «. 
soft iron for a while. The little lever drops 
away from the iron with no magnetism. in 
it, the weights on the signal post act ac- 
cordingly, and the arms stands out to say 
to the following train: ‘‘ Stop! Train ahead 
of you in this section!” 


Thus the current keeps running across 
through the axles of the cars till the last 
wheel reaches the other end of the division. 
Then it must take up its path again 
through the magnet coils, operate the lev- 
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ers, and set the “all right’’ signals for- 
ward again. So, each train as it goes sets 
up its own danger signals behind it and 
takes them down when it has passed far 
enough ahead. 

One small magnetic instrument could not 
lift the heavy arms on the signal posts, so 
an elaborate system of electro-pneumatic 
signaling—signals worked by compressed 
air controlled by electricity—has been intro- 
duced on this Boston railroad. There is a 
continuous pipe the whole length of the 
road filled with compressed air, and it re- 
mains merely for the magnet and its small 
levers to let the air in and out of certain 
cylinders, where it in turn can act with 
ample force to operate the signals. 

Provision has also been made,for the pos- 
sible failure of a motorman of a following 
train to see the signal to stop. The cars 
are to have air brakes. At each signal 
post, when the danger signal is set, a small 
iron bar rises up automatically between the 
ties into a position to just hit a lever“on 
the valve of the air reservoir under the 
car. If by any accident, then, a car runs 
by a signal-—even if it should run away with 
no one on it, it would by this little lever 
have its own brakes put on so hard as to 
stop it Instantly in spite of all the current 
that could be thrown into the motors. 

On this Boston road there are also vast 
improvements in the matter of switches, 
both for time and to conserve safety. All 
the switches work automatically. A man 
in a switch tower presses a button and 
compressed air the rest. Not only 
that, but each switch in turning telegraphs 
back to the tower that it is turned, that 
there can be no*possible doubt about it, and 
at the same time sets its own signal up on 
the post to show the motorthan which way 
it is turned. 

But lest the 


does 


man in the tower might 
make mistakes, that a switch might be 
turned wrongly could not be 
seen, there are still other safeguards. On 
the sides of all of his levers, as they stand 
side by side in long rows in the tower, is a 
curious combination of notches and keys. 
Watches, phonographs, and shirt waists 
are simple affairs compared to this won- 
derful interlocking of levers that makes so 
many right combinations possible and al- 
lows not a wrong one. If a car on @ side 
switch should stand too near the main 
track it is all automatically telegraphed 
back to the tower. If a careless workman 
should leave a crowbar across one of the 
tracks, it, too, sends its message, and up 
goes the danger signal, and no car can pass 
that way until the impediment is removed. 
Were lightning to strike and melt up the 
little levers in the intricate electric ma- 
chines, still other supplementary parts are 
there to work in their stead. 
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The Driver Was Balky. 


For twenty minutes traffic in Fulton 
Street, between Broadway and Gold, had 
been blocked. A plain, mud-colored horse 


drawing a truck laden with nice green 
bananas, was stalled midway between those 
points across both tracks. The driver ap- 
peared to have time to spare. Perhaps he 
wanted his fruit to ripen. Street car men 
pleaded, wagon drivers swore, loungers 
stared. A kindly truckman offered a tow 
line. The man with fruit from Jamaica de- 
clined aid. Just plied his whip and sucked 


a pipe. 
“ Balky horse?” asked a passer-by. 
“No; bal 


ky driver,’’ said the philosopher. 
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SNAKES IN THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Silas Larrabee’s 
Opinion in the 
Insular Cases. 
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66 EEMS like a pootty big question 

S for Ogunquit,’ Uncle Silas Lar- 

rabee remarked, when the Post 

Office loungers called on him last night to 

way whether the United States Supreme 
Court decided the insular cases wisely. 

“Same time¢,”’ Mr. Larrabee went on, “I 
have my eps on the subject. You can 
take ‘em fop,what they’re wuth.” 

“Give usa, leetle hoss sense, Uncle Si- 
las,’’ Clem Apascom called out; “ that’s what 
we want.” .. 

“Well, I'll give ye some hoss sense if 
that’s what you want; hoss sense of the 
Larrabee persuasion. It’s my plain Silas 
Larrabee hoss-sense opinion that the Su- 
preme Court has made a terrible bad mess 
out of a terrible simple matter. 

“Reminds me of the time when Hariet 
Good’in was a baby. A yaller spot come on 
the roof of her mouth. Doctor looked at it 
and shuck his head, 

*** Feared they'll have to be a operation, 
Mr. Good'in,’ says he. ‘I'll come again this 
afternoon and fetch Dr. Mildrum with me.’ 

“Long about 2 o’clock in they come, 
lookin’ wiser’n a pair of ninety-year-old 
owls. Ought to have seen ‘em going 
through their motions. Put Hariet on her 
back fust and held her mouth open with 
a knife and fork. Next they put her on her 
side with her mouth up ag’in the winder 
0's they could get a good light on her. 
B' jocks they had her standin’ on her head 
next. 

“Bumbye the doctors called old man 
Good'in out behind the woodshed, where 
his wife couldn’t hear ’em and told him 
they wasn’t no way out of it but a opera- 
tion. 

“* Flow will it come out?’ says Good'in 

*“** Tord only knows,’ says the doctors. 

“But they didn’t perform no operation. 
Afore they could git back with their kit 
ef tools Good’in had done the job hisself. 
He drug Hariet up to the winder same’s 
the doctors done, and got young Zeke, 
Ilariet’s brother, to look at the yaller spot. 

“*Tain't nothin’ but spruce gum,’ says 
Zeke. ‘Baby must have picked up the cud 
I lost yesterday.’ 

“*Saves me $50,’ old man Good'in said 
when Zeke handed him the gum. 

“*Guess it saves the baby, too,’ says 
Zeke. . 

“*Shouldn’t wonder if that was true,” 
fays the old man. 

“So you see tain't always the wisest 
folks that knows the most,”’ continued Mr. 
Larrabee. “The wise fellers sometimes 
travels a long ways lookin’ for something 
that’s right chuck under their feet. 

“That's what I think of the Supreme 
Court. It’s been performin’ a surgical op- 
eration in what wasn’t nothin’ but a 
spruce gum case. Run up ag’in that fool 
propersition about the Constitution follerin’ 

the flag and look solemn over it.” 

“Don’t you think the Constitution fol- 
lers the flag, Uncle Silas?” interrupted 
Buscom. 

“No, I don’t think nothing’ of the kind. 
The idee some folks has on that ere ques- 
tion ain’t such a terrible sight short of 
dumfoolishness accordin’ to my notions. 
Their idee runs somethin’ like this: 

‘ Pust the drums and the guns, the ragin’ 
battle, the shouts of victory, and a grand 
celebration at home when the news gits 
back to Ameriky. 

“ A week or ten days afterward Mr. Con- 
stitution begins to git uneasy. ‘I’m 
afeared,’ he says, ‘things won't go right 
down to Porty Ricy without me.’ 

“So he gets somebody to help him into 
his Sunday clothes, tucks his whiskers into 
his trousers so's to keep ‘em from gittin’ 
under his feet an’ trippin’ him up, shuffles 
down to the depot and starts for Porty 
Ricy—follerin’ the flag! 

“ Well, when he gets down to Porty Ricy 
the trouble begins. He wants to cooper up 
everybody and everything. 

* Folks come to him and says, ‘Can we 
do so and so?’ 


“Mr. Constitution shakes his head. 

“* How about this? Can't we do this?’ 

“Mr. Constitution looks as miserable as 
my stepmother used to look when she 
ketched me in the pantry pooty nigh 
choked to death with a quarter of a mince 
pie in my mouth. 

*“ Bumbye, Mr. Progress and Mr. Civiliza- 
tion comes along with another propersi- 
tion. 


“Mr. Constitution hears it and turns 
blue in the face. ‘My gord!’ he cries, ‘ has 
it come to this!’ 

“Arter a time Mr. Constitution comes 
back to Ameriky and gets the honorable 


*Don't let ‘em do those things down to 
Porty Ricy,’ he says. ‘Makes me feel aw- 
ful; goes plumb agin my stummick.’ 
“Well, Instead of tellin’ the old gent he 
ain't got nuthin’ more to do with the Porty 
Rican question than Isaac Watts’s Select 
Hymns" has, they hold a protracted meet- 
fn’ with the old feller; get down on their 
knees to him, and beg him to make a leetle 
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to the fundamental principles on which 
this Government is founded—the principles 
of justice, liberty, and square dealin’. They 
went to Porty Ricy with the flag, and they 
went to Manily with the flag, and b’jocks! 
they went to Chiny with the flag. But they 
didn't go to them places jest because folks 
that’ was dust and ashes long before you 
was ‘born, Clim Bascom, put their heads 
togéther and got up the Federal Constitu- 
tion; they went there because they was 
part and parcel of our Naytional chardc- 
ter. They’re writ all over the flag; they're 
wove into it; they are what the flag means. 

‘““Ameriky of to-day has its problems 
jest as much as the Ameriky of George 
Washington's ery had its problems: Wash- 
ington and his friends done their work 
and done it well, but they didn’t do our 
work and they didn’t try to. 

*‘I don’t believe they put nothin’ into the 
Constitution that sp’iles our right to do 
jest what we please with them islands we 
got from Spain. I ain't afeared we won't 
treat ’em right. The people of Porty Ricy 
and the Philippines ought to git down on 
their marrer bones ten times a day and 
thank the Lord that we've tuk ’em under 
our protection. The President and the 
Cabinet ain't sca’cely doin’ nothin’ at all 
these days that ain’t got somethin’ to do 
with improvin’ conditions in them islands. 

“Ain't it an all-fired shame our Su- 
preme Court feels it necessary to fine us 
for makin’ comfortable human bein’s out 
of a lot of God-forsaken wretches that 
wasn't as well off in their countries as 
worms is in Ameriky! 

“I ain’t sayin’ the Supreme Court don't 
know more’n I do, but I am sayin’ that, in 
my jedgmint, it’s gone wrong on these ere 
insular cases, 

**Nobody on airth has more respect for 
the Constitution than Silas Larrabee has, 
but b’jocks you can't make me agree to 
the doctrine that the Constitution is big- 
ger’n Ameriky is. The Supreme Court 
seems to think Ameriky was made for the 
Constitution; I turn the thing t’other end 
to. The Supreme Court seems to think the 
Constitution ¢ wasn't made by ordinary 
statesmen sech as grows in our time, but 
by folks wise enough to foresee everything 
that is to happen in Ameriky until old 
Gabriel sounds his trumpet; they ain’t no 
hoss sense In that;.men was men in George 
Washington’s time, and I don't believe 
there was any wiser, better, and patriotiker 
than the men of William McKinley's time. 

“A feller wrote one day: 


A little larnin’ is a dangerous thing. 
If you can’t drink deep keep away from the 
spring. 


“Probably I ain't got the words pre- 
chesely as he wrote ‘em, but I've got the 
idee all right. If I was a poet I'd put a 
tail to that piece. They’s danger tother 
way. 

“Says Festus to Paul when Paul was 
defendin’ hisself before Agrippy: ‘ Paul,’ 
says he, ‘thou art beside thyself; much 
l’arnin’ doth make thee mad.’ 

“Festus never made a bigger mistake 
in hig life than when he made that little 
speech, but they is times when much 
Yarnin’ gits in the way of a man’s jedg- 
ment. A man that’s affected that way sees 
things that ain't got no existence, jest like 
the man in the delirium tremens sees things 
that never had no bein.’ 

“TI sorter think that honorable Jedges of 
the Supreme Court has seen snakes fn the 
Constitution that you and I that ain't got 
much l’arnin’ ain't able to disciver."’ 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, Me., June 5, 1901. 





Defense of Organized Labor. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Will you permit me to say a few words 
on the article emtitled “The Position of 
Organized Labor,’ which appeared in last 
Sunday's Times? 

The writer of that article has succeeded, 
I am sure, in astonishing many of your 
readers. That the cry of the lassez faire 
political economists of the first half of the 
nineteenth century should be repeated in 
the columns of THz New York Times tn 
the first year of the twentieth century is 
enough to take one’s breath away. That 
any man who knows anything about trades 
unions should write such an article seems 
improbable. ‘ 

The author begins by expressing a wish 
“that some statistical drudge would set to 
work to find out and disclose ‘what use 
organized labor makes of the leisure time 
it has gained through the shortening of the 
working day by statute or trades~union 
decrees, and of the extra money it has come 
by through the universal increase in the 
rate and purchasing power of the day's 
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dition to advance morally and intellectual- 
ly. If C’s wish is ever r®alized, he will 
find that organized labor, far more than 
other labor, uses the increased pay and 
leisure time to gain the idealistic state to 
which he says all American workingmen 
should look forward, a state which is im- 
possible, under present industrial condi- 
tions, for nine-tenths of the American 
workingmen to reach. 

“Under the ministratious of labor agi- 
tators and walking delegates the most des- 
potic of the unions have adopted the policy 
of making the capacity of the poorest man 
the standard day’s work for all the men 
in the shop.” Here is repeated the old 
ery that labor unions are run by loud- 
mouthed agitators and walking delegates. 
No policy is carried out by a labor union 
unless it has been adopted by a majority 
or a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent at the meetings. To say that the mem 
bers who take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings influence those 
who do not is to say members of unions 
are human. To say the measures advo- 
cated by the “ agitators’"’ are not always 
wise measures to adopt is to say the “ agi- 
tators,’’ like other mortals, are fallible. 
Walking delegates are paid to see to tho 
enforcement of the union rules. The pub- 
lic, and particularly the editorial part, 
seem to think the walking delegates dis- 
play pernicious activity in carrying out 
theirs duties, while the unions bewail the 
fact that it is almost impossible to get the 
walking delegates to do half of the work 
they are paid for doing. 

Your contributor, Mr. Editor, quotes from 
Mr. George Gunton’s ‘‘ Wealth and Prog- 
ress." Surely the evidence presented in 
that work of the beneficial results of the 
short-hour legislation in Great Britain is 
sufficient to convince any one of the desira- 
bility of reducing the hours of labor. For 
thirty years the factory operatives of Brit- 
ain have worked only fifty-six hours a 
week. In our textile industries, in which 
a majority of the workers are women and 
children, the hours of labor are not less 
than sixty, and in some parts of the coun- 
try as many as seventy-two a week. Is it 
not time that “ statute or trades union de- 
crees"’ gave to our working women and 
children as much leisure time as those of 
Britain? If it be true that the demands of 
organized labor cause labor-saving ma- 
chinery to be invented, I hope the cause 
will increase and the effect correspond- 
ingly so. The United States has reached 
its present position of industrial suprem- 
acy by the use of labor-saving machinery, 
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and we are a unit in believing the position 
a most satisfactory one. 

There are many superficial observers of 
trades unions. These observers see the 
strikes and the disturbance that strikes 
cause. They hear of some exorbitant de- 
mands made by upions, but they fail to 
see the good which unions have accom- 
plished. They absolutely fail to see that 
there is not room on the top for all, that 
nine-tenths of the wage-earners must re- 
main wage-earners. Without organization 
working men and women are helpless in 
the hands of unscrupulous employers. 

Let those who believe the American 
workman entitled to sufficient wages to 
keep him in decency, let those people not 
confine themselves to destructive  criti- 
cism. The time of those who belong to 
trades unions to acquire an education is 
necessarily short. They have very lit- 
tle time to study the economic questions 
of the day. They are trying to establish 
and maintain what you say they are en- 
titled to, a fair day’s wages. If the meth- 
ods they use to gain their objects are 
wrong, teach them better ones; you will 
find them willing scholars. Egoism is not 
a characteristic of trades unions; they 
are as altruistic as conditions will allow. 
Their mottoes are: “One for all and all 
for one,"" “The greatest good for the 
greatest number.” 

JOSEPH FORRESTER, 
430 West Fifty-second Street, New York, 
June 3, 1901. 





What Was Due the Professor. 


She was a Normal School girl and had 
taken the Regents’ examination in Latin, 
Comely, well-dressed, alert, and rather 
“* proper "’ in her mannerisms, she would no 
doubt take great offense if told that she 
was so addicted to slang that she dropped 
into it without having any more than a sub- 
conscious knowledge of the fact. And yet 
this is what happened. The examination 
was over and the papers were being col- 
lected. 


‘*Miss ——,”’ said the chief examiner to 
the young woman, “did you not look on 
Miss ——'s paper for answers to these 


questions? ”’ 
“No, Sir,’’ snapped the girl, with eyes 
ablaze. 


‘Well, Professor —— thought he saw you 
do so.”’ 

“Well, Professor —— has another think 
coming,’ retorted the candidate, who ex- 


pects some day to have in her care a part 
of the growing population of New York 
City. 
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ITTLE if any change has come during 

a feverish week in the sausage situa 

tion. This has been rendered extreme 
ly acute by the strike of the sausage ma- 
kers, who are holding out for shorter hours. 
The strikers last week established head- 
quarters at 64 East Fourth Street, and con- 
ferences were held nearly every day, but 
with little effect on the genera! situation. 
Meantime the sausage crop has fallen off 
to almost nothing, and with the gradual de- 
pletion of the stock already on hand a sau- 
sage famine, with all its attending distress, 
is predicted all over the east side. Its rav- 
ages are expected to ultimately extend to 
Coney Island and other neighboring re- 
sorts, where slight indications of a tight- 
ness in the market have already been 
manifested. 

Expert sausage tasters who have recently 
visited Coney Island report that there is a 
falling off in the wienerwurst there, both 
longitudinally and in circumference. There 
is also observed a slight increase in the 
tensile strength of the tidbit, an unfailing 
sign of age and advancing decrepitude. 

But the really alarming effect of the im- 
pending famine is observed with more 
startling distinctness In the east side dis- 
trict, which takes in the various thorough- 
fares east of the Bowery, between Canal 
and Houston Streets, and may be said to 
constitute the great sausage belt of the 
city, and it is to this garden spot that the 
sausage consumer looks for his chief sup- 
ply. 

At the Sausage, Meat and Vegetable Ex- 
change, on Hester Street, the daily scenes 
among the push-cart bulls and bears have 
already become exciting and at times al- 
most riotous during the trading hours. For 
several days past all the ordinary, indus- 
trials listed on the Hester Street Exchange, 
such as potatoes, cauliflower, cabbage, kid- 
neys, garlic, lettuce, onions, and mutton, 
have been largely neglected by the dealers 
and nearly all of the trading has rallied 
around sausages. The market is panicky 
an’ the shorts are running to cover on the 
slightest provocation. June bolognas have 
been steadily soaring skyward for sever- 
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‘THE GREAT SAUS 


A FEVERISH MARKET, NO STRONGER 
THAN ITS SOFTEST LINK. 
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the “Blutwurst King,” it is now become 
known, has, during the past week, prac- 
tically obtained control of all the remain- 
ing blutwurst in the market and is pound- 
ing the “ shorts” unmercifully. This stock 
has under the Blomfeld methods advanced 
to heretofore unheard-of figures, and his 
enemies who have been “ squeezed” by 
him are secretly advising their clients to 
abstain altogether from blutwurst until 
the resumption of the manufactories which 
are now tied up. 

Jacoh Goldfogle of Norfolk Street, who is 
known as the “ Russell Sage of Hester 
Street,” when seen last week, admitted that 
the situation was precarious in the extreme 
as regards the sausage market. Mr. Gold- 
fogle, who has for years been one of the 
largest individual holders of wienerwursts 
and bolognas on the east side, said that al- 
though he himself had thus far profited 
largely in the bullish operations on the 
Hester Street Exchange as a result of the 
famine, he was confident nevertheless that 
the present inflation of prices was unwar- 
ranted, in view of the fact that the sausage 
factories might start up any day. 

“And when they do,” sald Mr. Goldfogle 
ominously, “I predict a panie on Hester 
Street that will carry ruin to many small 
dealers and may call for the police re- 
serves.”’ 


The present inflated market has, as was 
to be expected, been attended by the ap- 
pearance on the Hester Street Exchange of 
a large amount of ancient stock which has 
caused a good deal of suspicion and distrust 
among the dealers and especially among the 
consumers. For instance, on Thursday last 
there appeared on the market a weather- 
beaten coil of wienerwursts which it was 
later discovered had for years graced the 
interior of an East Houston Street deli- 
catessen store in the form of initial letters 
of the name of the firm. The proprietor of 
the store, tempted by the great rise in 
prices, had torn this ornamental interior 
decoration from its fastenings and put it 
on the market. 


It was further reported that a small fac- 
tory, run by a man and his family in the 
vicinity of the city pound, had been run- 
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LABOR FOR LUMBER CAMPS 


A Would-be Man-Stealer Tells How 
Uneapiesines Sailors Fooled Him 





DIDN'T do it to get an article, Not yet 

have I arrived at the delectable emi- 

nence where my name sells personal 
_experiénces merely because they are per- 
sonal. I did it to see if I were fit for any- 
thing else but a literary hack, if getting 
laborers for a lumber plant and locating 
colonists on the land denuded by the com- 
pany's saws, (they saw trees down now and 
the axe of the woodman is used only in 
figures of speech,) ‘for a liberal compen- 
sation,"" was more profitable than shov- 
ing the pen. ‘A lMberal compensation.” 
These were the delightful indefinite terms 
offered. Nobody but a literary hack could 
have afforded to begin work on such terms. 

Why should I be mysterious? I began 
work for a concern located on the Gulf 
and Ship Island Railway in the State of 
Mississippi. With some degree of correct- 
ness the title of this road might be called 
tautologous. It ends on the Gulf of Mexico 
and Ship Island ts sixteen miles out to 
sea. It runs between Gulfport and Jackson, 
and last year earned a tidy sum. This isn’t 
an ad. None of its stock is for sale, but 
belongs entirely to one man. At every five 
or ten miles along this road one encounters 
little villages gathered around a big saw- 
mill, and with a turpentine still or so near 
at hand. Five years ago it was a beautiful 
wilderness of pines. Now the country is 
scarred and charred and men and hogs 
have succeeded the deer that once roamed 
the forest aisles, Northern men and South- 
ern hogs. There are few lumber firms in 
Mississippi which did not move down bod- 
ily from.the depleted pineries of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, One does not hear the soft 
Southern speech on the Gulf and Ship 
Island. Sitting in the hotel at Gulfport 
listening to the crowd of lumbermen con- 
versing, looking out at the new pine town 
and the piles of lumber, it is hard to real- 
ize that the stretch of water beyond is the 
Gulf of Mexico, and not Huron or Michi- 
gan, 

The question of labor is a serious one on 
the Gulf and Ship Island. The hands 
are almost al! negroes. A few of the very 
sparse indigenous white population work 
in the mills. They furnish a good deal of 

the skilled labor, learning things the ne- 
* groes could not, though most of them are 
common laborers. The machinists and car- 
penters are nearly all Northern men. ‘The 
crackers never saw a machine until the 
road was put through. The mill owners, 
realizing the cold fact that the Southerners 
can handle negroes better than a North- 
erner, employ Southerners, usually Ala- 
bamians, as overseers and bosses. 


The negro “‘ lumber-jack ”’ is an irrespon- 
sible lump of black humanity, for black he 
is, there being few yellow men in the 
woods. He won't work Saturday afternoons, 
Every few days he refuses to work at all, 
and you have to go down to the “ quar- 
ters" and carjole or seare him into going 
to work. Let me say here that few people 
Tealize how nearly the old slavery methods 
still prevail in the lumber camps and cot- 
ton and sugar plantations of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. I don’t agree with the South- 
erner at all in some of his ideas on the 
hegro question any more than I agree with 
the Northerner, but one thing is true. The 
nearer you come to the old slavery meth- 
ods the nearer you come to getting the 
negro to work and the. value of the wages 
you pay him. So you will see a slim white 
lad take a piece of stick, march into the 
quarters, and proceed to drive the men to 
work with a few blows. Occasionally a 
man gets killed for doing this, or whipped, 
but usually the negro goes resignedly and 
sadly, like a cow, while an occasional 
whack urges him on. When a negro stealx 
anything out of_a store, two to one they 
do not arrest him. They put a revolver to 
his head, march him out into a back room, 
tell him to lie over a barrel, and then spank 
him with a strap. Now, while I may be 
classed as a negrophile, I must say that 
this is the best way to do. Northerners 


cannot realize how low in intelligence, how 


irresponsible the pure negro is. He is an 
animal, and in his family relations is even 
worse than most animals, for the average 
animal does not change mates, and the 
negro is always doing this. Long ago it 
was said that the negro was not immoral, 
but non-moral. But this is getting off the 
subject, except in so far as a Northerner 
might wonder at the indifference of the 
employers to the bigamy, trigamy, pentag- 
amy, octagamy of their employes. But 
they can’t take the time to learn about 
these multifarious relations, even if it were 
pngssible to correct them. 


At 8 every morning, some of the over- 
seers go through the quarters to round up 
the men lying off. As a last resort they 
can be ordered to leave, but they are only 
too likely to do this, The “ lumber-jack” 
darkies are much like sailors. The compa- 
nies will always advance their transporta- 
tion to get them, and the jacks are likely 
to jump to a new town without working 
out their fare. In this way, the jacks 
travel over all the States south of Ten- 
nessee from sawmill to sawmill. Out of 
a crew of 250 men, you may lose twelve 
men a week, so you must constantly keep 
looking for new hands, If a streak of bad 
luck gefurs, you may be fifty laborers be- 


hind and have a train waiting a week- 


to be loaded and lose a hundred dollars a 





day “demurrage” for failure to load a 


steamship at Ship: Island on the contract 


time. It was to a woeful lumberman that 
I tendered this useless advice: - 

“Why don't you get some white men to 
settle here? Give the men land and let 
them pay for it in laber. The women could 


raise things to sell the store. You have to, 


import everything you raise now. You 
would thus sell your land and get reliable 


labor at the same time,” 

Of course he had thought of it a hundred 
times, but he only sald: 

“All right. You go ahead and get some. 
Where would you go?” 

I did not go far, only to Biloxi, Miss., sec- 
ond oldest town in the United States, first 
capital of France’s Louisiana possessions. 
I had heard of a Bohemian colony fur- 
nished an oyster factory by a Bohemian 
agent in Baltimore, I would find out this 
agent. Simple as mud. Would have fifty 
families in a month. The company would 
advance transportation. No trouble. But 
first I would get some Norwegian sailors, 
There are always fifty or a hundred for- 
eign vessels at Ship Island, Ben Butler's 
old headquarters, twelve miles in front of 
Biloxi. . Mississippi Sound is too shallow 
for seagoing ships elsewhere. Fully half 
these ships are Norwegian. I found the 
sailors’ boarding house, A little girl 
greeted me. 

“We had four sailors, 
back to the ship last night. 


but they went 
They: were 


‘sick.” 


“Sick? What was the matter?” 
“Two of ‘em had broken arms and two 


‘broken legs."’ 


“ What?" 

“They got drunk and threw each other 
down stairs.”’ 

By night I had a British boatswain and 
was looking for the’ second mate of the 
same ship. They had come ashore for four 
days’ leave, spent $125 each, all their money 
to the last cent, and, going back to the 
ship, found the Captain had docked them 
four days’ pay. So they threw up $28 and 
$33 a month, with board, and now the 
boatswain was glad to take $1.25 a day 
without board or lodgings. I learned a 
thing or two about sailors. I found I could 
pick up no sailors ashore. The Captains 
seldom gave any of them leave, and all 
their dunnage was left aboard ship. The 
only nation which gives much shore leave 
and whose sailors do not run away at the 
first opportunity is said to be the French. 
I heard of three Norsks and a Hollander 
who had been ashore the night before and 
would have left their clothes and $40 due 
them if they could have been sure of a job 
ashore. But we had not met. I revolved 
various wild schemes to inveigle sailors off 
the ships, and finally settled down to the 
plain proposition of stealing them. I 
would have to go out at night to liberate 
the unfortunate men. If the reader knows 
how men are treated on many a Norwegian 
and a still greater number of British colo- 
nial ships, he would grant the word “ lib- 
erate” rightly used. So I shipped the 
boatswain to the sawmill and looked for the 
second mate. 


In the meantime, I looked up the Bo- 
hemians. They were the property of an 
oyster and shrimp packer, a Spaniard, and 
were employed only eight months a year. 
If there are many more Spaniards like him, 
it is a pity our Spanish immigration is not 
larger. A fine public school and many 
other public gifts testify to the civic spirit 
of this Spaniard. I saluted the first Bo- 
hemian I met with the one Bohemian 
word I knew. He stared blankly. I then 
learned that seven hundred Poles could live 
in Biloxi eight months in the year and not 
one citizen, even their employers, knew it. 
There is not one Bohemian in the lot. I 
took two representatives of the settlement 
up to view the prospect at the sawmill, 
They rendered a favorable report to the 
rest, and seven families said they would 
move up and settle. I found these people 
whom we are wont to.class among our most 
undesirable immigrants, well mannered, 
honest, and possessed of a degree of con- 
sideration and simple courtesy that our 
much vaunted Teutonic peoples do not 
show. My preconceived opinion of Poles 
and Italians had been very unfavorable, 
but as I grew to know them, I have in large 
measure changed my mind. Not that I do 
not see in them many faults, a lack of ini- 
tiative and slavishness, but on the whole, 
they are good, kindly people. 

I found my second mate, a British citi- 
zen, though of Norwegian blood and birth. 
He visited the fleet and found twenty-five 
Norwegians and Swedes desirous of run- 
ning away. He was to get a schooner, 
anchor in the centre of the fleet and the 
first night, swipe nine men from one vessel, 
and the second night get the rest. He was 
to get $4.25 a man. I formed rose-colored 
plans. Once my Norwegians: were on the 
way, I was going to get elght or ten Polish 
lasses out of the thirty-five unattached, 
and take them to where they could be 
seen, after the manner France had brought 
wives for her settlers into this very region 
two centuries agone. I believed the psy- 
chological conditions highly favorable. 

But it all waits. On the appointed time 
my second mate had associated with him a 
creole, (don't make the mistake of believing 
a creole is other than. a purée 








ready at eignt. A high ‘wind blew. I had 
been to Gulfport, twelve miles away, and 
agents of the company would be on, 

with mioney. I made ready to go with my 
pirates. But the creole demanded 

money, guarantees, orders on Gu 

houses in case I or the company’s .agents 
should not be there. I would have trusted 
to his guidance of the schooner, but he! was 
too drunk to talk reason, and we parted in 
anger. It was well.- The greatest storm 
since 1893 blew that night. We would have 
been wrecked. Next day I adyanced® the 
pirates $10. For one night's work ‘there, 
would be $28 more coming. I did ot: 
lieve they would steal my ten and Wwde* tie’ 
twenty-cight. When we had comet te" dn | 
understanding it was too late for nié toget 
to Gulfport and telephone the company’ and; 
then get back to Biloxi in time to ¢o@cént! 
with the pirates. Besides, I had thariged! 
my mind about going with them: Our ex-) 
pedition being secret, the pirates could 


have take! my money and dropped me 
overboard without fear of detection. I did 
not know therm then as I came to. do. 

My principal anxiety was that they would 
drink up the $10 and be unable to sail. My» 
only hope was that it was practically im- 
possible to get them drunk, for which hope 
I had substantial grounds. At 3 I crept 
down over the pier at Gulfport, half a mile 
long, in a state of construction and repair, 
full of yawning holes, the trestlework full 
of places to stub your toes in, over it in 
the black dawn, setting foot on it for the 
first time, all without even so much aS a 
match. Hour after hour and no pirates. 
No trace of them could I find in Blloxf on 
my return, They had gone to Europe on my 
$10. 


They laughed at me in the woods. I had 
been gulled by the pirates. I inquired for 
them through the length of Biloxi. They 
had gone the night agreed upon and had 
not returned. It was plain they were oys- 
tering in the Louisiana marsh and had 
used my money to victual their schooner. 
I meditated revenge; shooting into their 
schooner as they went through the draw 
on their way to the back bay, their decks 
piled high with oysters. But they did not 
go to the back bay, and if they did, how 
would I know when? Besides, I had no re- 
volver. 


Then a derelict young Swede came across 
my course. He had been put ashore from 
the Lady Penrhyn, the ship we had intend- 
ed to rob. I learned that the pirates were 
indeed honest men. They had gone to 
Ship Island. They had tried to rob the ship, 
but the sea was so high that it overturned 
their skiff every time they put it over the 
side. Besides, the ‘“ old man'"’ was on the 
deck of the Lady Penrhyn and the sailors 
signaled them to keep away. I will speak 
further of the Swede, for through him I 
am the indirect cause of an international 
investigation now in progress and a prob- 
able amelioration of sailors’ lives in Ameri- 
can waters. In the days Morgan Robertson 
writes of, American ships were the “ hot- 
test."’ This distinction now belongs te Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick ships. Ameri- 
can ships, I was assured by sailors of all 
nationalities, are now the most humane, 
thanks to recent laws and their enforce- 
ment. My Swede was as genteel and well-a- 
spoken boy as you would find in an Ameri- 
ean university. He had been set ashore 
penniless, $30 pay due him. He hed not 
signed the ship's articles on joining. This 
the Captain seized as a pretext to keep his 
pay, though he had prevented the boy from 
signing them. The other sailors were being 
treated after a manner common on Nor- 
wegian ships. When port is reached, the 
Captain often commences to abuse and 
starve his crew so that they will run away. 
When they become unable to stand it any 
longer and do run away, he pockets the 
pay due them and reports to his owners 
that the crew has run away. Getting a 
new crew in America is much more expen- 
sive than getting one in Norway, but that 
doesn’t disturb the Captain any. One meal 
a day was being served on the Lady Pen- 
rhyn, hard tack and tea. Kicks and blows 
were the portions dealt out the rest of the 
day. Four men had run:away and were 
headed up the Gulf and Ship Island to- 
ward the mill I was working for. The rest 
had refused duty. 


I tried to get a lawyer for the Swede. 
No one would help him. He had no money. 
It was a foreign ship and extra-territorial. 
I heard blood-curdling tales of cruelty on 
Norwegian ships, of men starved, killed, 
maimed. Everybody sympathized with the 
Swede, but none would help. At last I 
got a young lawyer from another town, 
Ocean Springs. He beat the Captain, got 
the Swede’s money, and showed the other 
lawyers that these foreigners could be 
reached. So when the Captain of the Lady 
Penrhyn:came ashore with two sailors to 
put in the county jail for mutiny, they had 
no trouble in getting a lawyer. My pirates 
had returned from oystering, and they saw 
to this. From one thing to another the 
case dragged on until now our State De- 
partment and the Swedish-Norwegian Con- 
sul General are investigating the infrac- 
tion of our treaty-with that power in the 
cruel and inhuman treatment of sailors in 
our waters. So my piratical expedition, 


my projected violation of United , States 


revenue laws, marked another milestone 
in the amelioration, of the hard lot of the 
sailors, ‘ 


I might tell of further experiences,- of 
stealing arrested sailors out of the very 
hands of the police, of shipping a: man on 
the train with the City Marshal looking for 
us both, of my own arrest for violating the 
laws. of the sovereign State of Mississippi 
and dismissal with an apology, but it would 
take too long. I might speak of several 
curtous Fesults of my mission which will 
leay impress on the City of 
it | ne C ; aan inhabitants thereof will 
: : og me. But what F 


‘too. 








‘was the indirect cause of accomplishing 
-contents me.. Though I finally lost my 
Polish families through no fault of mine, 
though this was compensated for by the 
securing of nine Italian families and twelve 
single men of six nationalities, I count my 
disappointments and triumphs nothing in 
view of the fact that my disinterested la- 
bors for the young Swede resulted so finely 
in the move to stop cruelties on foreign 
ships in American waters. 

- This is my only return. My employers 
have paid me nothing. They @id not even 
reimburse me for expenditule)bt my own 
capital, I have to state that nét yet have 
ft been thanked, Save for! thé: advice to 
write an article on my experiences, théy 
are largely in debt to me. “@eme night I 
shall ride by on the Gulf and®Shtp’ Istana 
and shoot into their sawmill) ‘It will be 
some night when they are fixtme the boiler, 
WARDON ALLAN ‘CURTIS: 





JOSEPH HOLLAND’S STORIES 


GOOD part of Jovepn Holland's career 

as an actor was spent in California 

about sixteen years or so ago. He 
was~in a company which included such 
sterling actors as McKee Rankin, D. H. 
Harkins, Jack Wallace, Frank Mordaunt, 
Theodore Hamilton, Len Stockwell, George 
Osborne, Mrs. McKee Rankin, Ellie Wilton, 
Clara Jean Waters, Adele Waters, and 
others. Young Holland's reception from the 
old-timers was aw very cordial one. - They 
had known his father, and were glad to 
give the son the benefit of their experience 
in every way. 

There was one man who was particularly 
cordial in his greeting to young Holland. 
He was Charles Bishop, who will be re- 
membered by many old theatregoers as ex- 
ceptionally distinguished in Shakespeare's 
comedy characters. On the very day of 
Holland's arrival he took him aside and 
said: ‘‘My boy, I'm awfully glad to see 
you.. If- there is anything I can do for-you, 
command me. Your father gave me my 
first good chance in the profession. I had 
been struggling along for some years with- 
out making any distinct advance, when 
your father came to me and offered me the 
opposite part to his in ‘The Two B’hoys,’ 
which was a great success in those days. 
He gave me all the ‘business,’ his own 
gags, and encouraged me with kindly 
words. On the night of the first perform- 
ance I had nearly everything to myself in 
the first act, and it went splendidly. In the 
second act [I had a great scene ‘down 
front’ with a maid. Every line excited a 
great roar of laughter. I was highly elated 
when I happened to turn round and saw 
your father on a sort of balcony at the 
back, pulling a jumping-jack or something 
of that kind. He had been there all during 
the scene, and the great laughs which I 
thought I was getting were all for him. I 
never got even with your father for his 
joke, but I intend to get even with his son,” 

Bishop's first opportunity to “ get even” 
occurred during the performance of Bart- 
ley Campbell's play, ‘‘ Separation.’ Bishop 
played the part of a Chicago pork packer, 
and Holland the young lover of a girl who 
always referred to Bishop in the play as 
the “‘pig man.’ Toward the end of the 
play, when all the couples were pairing off 
as was the fashion in the last act of the 
old-style drama, the young lady said, re- 
ferring to the pork packer’s lovemaking to 
her aunt: “ Auntie’s going to take the pig 
man after all!’ At the rehearsal Mr. Hol- 
land said to McKee Rankin, who was the 
Stage director: ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Rankin, 
but might I suggest that it would be per- 
haps a good idea for me to introduce a line 
there: ‘ Yes, she’s going the whole hog?’ ” 

A great howl of laughter and derision 
frem the old actors greeted the young 
man’s temerity. ‘‘ Ah, we've got a new ris- 
ing young dramatist,” said one; “ An ame 
bitious young stage director,’’ said another. 

But somehow or other the line did not 
“go"’ with the audience, and Holland 
finally discovered that the reason for it 
was that he had his back to the audience 
when he delivered the speech; so on the 
last night he determined to change the 
buSiness and face the audience. After the 
young lady had spoken her cue lines he 
turned squarely around on the sofa on 
which he was sitting, faced the audience, 
and just opened his mouth to deliver his 
line, when Bishop shouted from the other 
side of the stage, “ Yes, she’s going the 
whole hog,’’ and got the laugh which the 
young actor had been working so hard for. 

Some time after Augustin Daly’s drama, 
“ Pique "’ was put on for a few weeks’ run, 
Holland played the part of Raymond Less- 
ing and Bishop that of Sammy Dimpié, 
All through the play Holland continually 
miscalled Bishop’s name in the play, re- 
ferring to him as “‘ Pimple,”’ to which Bish- 
op replies, ‘‘ No, no, my name is ‘ Dimple.’ ” 
In the last act Dimple is caught kissing the 
chambermaid, and Holland says: “ Hello, 
here's young Pimple kissing the girl.’”’ On 
the last night of the engagement, Holland 
decided to get even-with Bishop for steal- 
ing his line in “‘ Separation.” He confided 
his purpose to Mr. Wallace, with whom he 
shared the dressing room. “I'm going to 
get one on ‘ Bish’ to-night,’’ he said. “I 
will call him by his right name in the last 
act; I will call him ‘ Dimple,’ and he won't 
know what to say.” 

He had forgotten there was a ventilator 
in his room, which communicated with that 
of Mr. Bishop, adjoining. He went on the 
stage very buoyantly, and seeing Bishop 
kissing the girl, said: ‘‘ Ah. Dimple, kissing 
the girl. Hello, Dimple, Dimple, Dimple.” 

Bishop, without the slightest sign of em- 
barrassment, stepped to the front of the 
footlights, and facing the audience, said: 
“T am glad that long-legged thing has got 
my name right at last. He has been call- 
ing me ‘ Pimple’ for the last two weeks."’ 

The great shout of laughter that followed 
proved that he had scored for the second 
time against the account which he owed 
the zeus actor's father, 
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T was at the close of 1776. Washington, 

compelled to abandon Fort Lee, was re- 

treating through New Jersey, with Corn- 
wallis in hot pursuit. The god of battles 
appeared to have definitely sided with the 
biggest battalions. Disaster had succeeded 
disaster in«rapid succession and despond- 
ency prevailed among the patriots every- 
where. 511 

The American Commander in Chief had 
been balked);at every turn, his best-laid 
plans had been frustrated, his most au- 
dacious eoups anticipated. It was evident 
that the British were kept informed of the 
plans and movements of the little army. 
But how? By whom? The strictest in- 
vestigation, the utmost vigilance had failed 
to show. This fact, as was inevitable, was 
gradually exercising a demoralizing effect 
upon the force. Comrades began to regard 
€ach other with suspicion. Enthusiasm had 
been succeeded by uneasiness, which, in 
turn, was giving place to vague terror. 

Col. Edward Dayton, one of the chief's 
trustiest and most zealous officers, had been 
specially charged to elucidate the mystery 
and had set about the task with the thor- 
oughness that characterized all his actions. 
He had devised all manner of ingenious 
but futile schemes to entrap the traitor, 
and had sworn to make a terrible example 
of him if he ever caught him. 

Col. Dayton was a stern man, a martinet 
in all matters pertaining to military dis- 
cipline, but of a kindly nature at heart. Of 
eld Colonial stock, he’ had served with 
Washington against the Indians and was 
intensely patriotic. When the struggle for 
freedom began he had at once issued from 
the retirement in which he had been living 
in New York and hurried to the field, ac- 
companied by his son George and Ernest 
Travers; a distant relative. Young Travers, 
who was about the same age as George, had 
been left an orphan and destitute when a 
little child. Mrs. Dayton had suggested 
that they could do no less than take the 
boy in and bring him up with their own 
ehildren. Her husband had readily ac- 
quiesced, and had never had reason to re- 
gret his kindness. Ernest, in fact, was en- 
gaged to marry Priscilla Dayton, the 
Colonel's only other child. 

The retreating army, by a series of rapid 
marches, had finally succeeded in baffling 
their pursuers, and found themselves at 
nightfall on the outskirts of a wood. The 
Commander in Chief decided to call a brief 
halt. As a precaution no fires were al- 
lowed; but, despite the bitter cold, the ex- 
hausted soldiers, with the exception of 
those told off to guard the camp, threw 
themseives upon the snow-covered ground 
and soon forgot their troubles and hard- 
ships in sleep. 

Ernest Travers was among the unfortu- 
nate men detailed for outpost duty. He 
found himself stationed at the edge of the 
wood, out of sight of the camp and of every 
other sentry. It was ‘dreadfully lonely, 
The moon was at the full, but veiled by 
clouds, and in the dim light the tall, bare 
trees looked like spectres. He was as 
brave as any other man of his inexperience, 
but there was something awesome in the 
knowledge that the lives of his slumbering 
comrades, perhaps the success of his coun- 
try’s cause, might depend upon his alert- 
ness and sagacity, and then the solitude 
and obscurity impressed him. Moreover, 
he was worn out by many hours of forced 
marching, and his nervous system was 
shaken by weeks of fighting, excitement, 
and fatigue. 

His eyes and ears were strained to catch 
the slightest sight or sound of anything 
portending danger. He started at every 
rustle, every moving shadow caused by the 
swaying of a branch in the wind, and could 
scarcely restrain himself from firing off 
his musket and running back to camp, 
where confidence could alone be regained 
by mingling with his fellows. 


Under the strain of. physical exhaustion 
supplemented by the freezing temperature, 
he at length became drowsy and numb. His 
legs began to give way. He felt that he 
was slowly but surely losing consciousness, 
notwithstanding his efforts to fight it off. 
He staggered against a trée, and sliding to 
the ground in the shadow of it, rolled over 
on his face. The snow that, melted upon 
his lips and temples revived him after he 
had lain there a few minutes, and he gath- 
ered his wits together sufficiently to real- 
ize the danger in which the army stood of 
being surprised by the enemy, and his own 
peril if found in his present position by the 
round. No explanation would be listened 
to. Accused of sleeping at his post, he 
would be summarily court-martialed and 
shot. 

This thought galvanized him into activity 
again, and he bent his stiffened limbs in an 
effort to struggle to his feet. As he did so 
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A SOLDIER’S SACRIFICE ; 
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plainly ignorant of the sentry’s proximity. 
He advanced to the edge .of the wood, 
peered rapidly in every direction, and run- 
ing along in the shadow, entered the wood 
again a few yards from where Travers was 
erouching. Leaping out upom him, Ernest 
grabbed him_with both hands. The man 
uttered a low, startled yell and struggled 
desperately to free himself. Back and forth 
they, swayed, the sentry shouting for help, 


until ;he was borne against a tree with such | 


violence that he was nearly stunned. 

Suddenly the man ceased struggling. 

“IT am lost! Here comes the guard, 
Don’t shout. For God's sake have mercy 
upon me and let me go,"’ he supplicated 
hoarsely. 

Travers started as though he had been 
shot. Dragging the man into a clearing 
where it was light enough for him to see 
his facep he pushed him from him, after a 
moment's hesitation, and said: 

“Run!” 

The man needed no second bidding. As 
he disappeared in the darkness Travers, 
trying to calm his violent agitation, hurried 
back toward his post; but ere he had taken 
many steps a stern voice ordered him to 
halt, and he found himself surrounded by 
the guard. One of the soldiers was carry- 
ing the musket he had dropped. 

“What are you doing off post and with- 
out your musket?"’ demanded the Ser- 
geant, 

‘‘|—I—nothing,” stammered Travers con- 
fusedly. 

‘**I saw something run into yonder thicket. 
Here, Putnam, Van Zandt, Holloway, quick, 


at anything you see moving. You others 
arrest this fellow and fill him full of slugs 
if he attempts to break away.” 

The three men named darted away into 
the wood, while the others seized Travers, 
who offered no resistance. The Sergeant 
struck a light with a tinder box and flint 
and explored the ground round about. 

“IT thought I was not mistaken,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Another man has been here. 
The footmarks are different. Oh, if it were 
only daylight, so that we could follow his 
trail! Ah! what is this?” 

He picked up a slip. of folded paper. It 
bore a number of figures and capitai let- 
ters. 

*“ A cipher message! Oh, ho! We're on a 
red-hot clue this time, and no mistake.”’ 

“‘Sergeant,’”’ began Travers, * I—"’ 

“ Silence, traitor!’’ commanded the Ser- 
geant. ‘‘Keep your lies’ for Col. Dayton 
and the chief. You'll need to invent a 
mighty plausible. explanation to escape 
facing airing party at daybreak.” 

The soldiers who had been sent in pur- 
suit of the fugitive presently returned and 
reported that they had seen nothing of 
him. The guard then closed around Trav- 
ers. and he was marched back to the main 
command. The army was already astir, 
and the other sentries had been called in, 
for Washington was very anxious to put 
the Delaware between him and the British. 
Travers’s comrades looked wonderingly at 
him as he was brought in. 

Col. Dayton listened to the Sergeant's 
report without a word, and taking the 
cipher message examined it long and in- 
tently. His face waxed very pale and 
hard as he said, shortly: 

“ Bring the prisoner here." 

Travers, heavily manacled, was brought 
forward. 

The Calone! motioned to the Sergeant to 
draw off his men, and the guard, lining up 
and grounding arms at a respectful dis- 
tance, left uncle and nephew facing each 
other. 

For a moment neither spoke. Travers, 
with head erect, eyed the old soldier calmly 
and waited to be questioned. 

“Ernest Travers,” said the Colonel at 
last, and his voice was harsh, “‘ when you 
joined the army of liberty you for the time 
being severed all family ties and became 
the servant of your country, which you 
swore to serve faithfully and defend with 
your life. Remember that you are dealing, 
not with your unele, but your superior offi- 
cer, and that claims of relationship cannot 
be evoked... You are acchsed of a terrible 
crimie, the punishment of which is an igno- 
minious death. Unless you can prove to me 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that you are 
innocent, the penalty will be inflicted swift- 
ly and pitilessly. 


“The charge against you 18 that you are 
a spy in the service of your country’s ene- 
mies; that you have systematically kept 
them informed of the movements of the 
army of liberty; that while on outpost duty 
you were caught holding intercourse with 
some person or persons unknown, emissary 
or emiSsaries of the enemy; that in the 
confusion caused by the unexpected arriy 
of the guard you, or the person to whom 
you had given it, dropped a cipher message 
written by you, the meaning of which is 
not yet known to your superior officers, 
but which is thought to betray military se- 
réts’of which you by some means yet to 
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“That is no answer. Facts and details 
“Warm you again not to trifle with me. It is 
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after him. Get him, alive or dead. Shoot | 


are whiited: want, not empty phrases. I | 




















‘and? was quartered in a large village. En- 
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had fainted a little while previously: and 
dropped my musket some paces from where 
I fell. When I recovered I saw the man 
coming through the wood and feared that 
if I moved to reach my musket he would 
see me and get away. I sprang out upon 
him as he passed me.” 

“You fainted! A likely story, truly. At 
any rate, you must have seen the man’s 
face if you struggled with him. Do you 
know him? Would you know him if you 
saw him again?” 

“It was pitch dark in the wood.” 

*““ Why did you say you did not know what 
you were doing off post when the Sergeant 
caught you?” 

“I was probably dazed by a blow received 
in the struggle which made my head bleed, 
as you see,”’ 

“That proves nothing. You may have 
struck your head against a tree in your 
precipitation to return on the approach of 
the guard. What is the meaning of this 
cipher? ”’ 

“‘I do not know, Sir,” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

‘““No one; it must have been dropped by 
the man with whom I struggied.” 

“Is that the only explanation you can 
offer?” 

“That is all, Sir.” 

“What you have told me is a tissue of 
absurd, patently absurd, falsehoods.” 

“I admit that circumstantial evidence is 
strongly against me, but I assure you on 
my honor, Sir, that I am innocent.” 

“The honor of a traitor and a spy!” 

“No, Sir; the honor of an honest man 
and a patriot.” 

“I do not believe you,”’ said the Colonel 
fiercely. The Sergeant’s account of the 
circumstances in which he had arrested 
the young man appeared to leave no room 
for doubt as to his guilt. He thought upon 
all that he had done for him, The base 
ingratitude with which he had apparently 
been requited and the fact that a mem- 
ber of his family had been the traitor who 
had so long eluded him and wrought such 
harm to the patriot army maddened him. 
For a moment he Jost his head, forgot the 
dignity of his position, and struck the 
prisoner with his clenched fist. 

The news of Travers’s arrest and of the 
charge against him had spread through 
the camp like wildfire and caused the 
greatest excitement. The men, disregard- 
ing for once the authority of their offi- 
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cers, rushed at the prisoner as he was’ 


marched through the lines and would 
have torn him to pieces had they not been 
beaten back by the guard who vigorously 
used their muskets as clubs. As it was, 
when half an hour later he was taken be- 
fore the drum-head court-martial over 
which Washington himself presided, he was 
fearfully bruised and covered with blood. 
He made no defense. He seemed to be 
completely crushed and returned no an- 
swer at all or responded in scarcely audi- 
ble monosyllables to the questions ad- 
dressed to him. It was agreed that his ex- 
planations to Col. Dayton were too weak to 
merit serious consideration when compared 
with the straightforward report of the 
Sergeant given with great embellishment of 
detail. 

The deliberation of the court was brief. 
Ernest Travers was sentenced to be shot 


| in presence of the whole army. 


There was no time to lose. The safety 
of the force depended upon a hurried ad- 
vance. Washfngton's anxfety was depict- 
ed upon his martial visage. But it was 
imperative that the execution should be 
summary and as imposing as possible, in 
order to properly impress the troops witlr 
the heinousness of the offense, and to 
serve as a warning to the prisoner's ac- 
complices, for it was not doubted that 
there were other traitors in the camp. It 
was deemed impossible for any member 
of the rank and file to obtain unaided the 
information that had been sent to the 
enemy, and the court had exhausted every 
means of inducing Travers to disclose the 
names of his fellow-culprits. 

The army was drawn up in three sides 
of a square with the Commander in Chief 
and his staff in the centre space. The 
condemned man, after being marched along 
the front of the ranks, was placed against 
a tree. The muskets of the execution pla- 
toon were leveled at his breast and the of- 
ficer in command had raised his sword, 
which, when lowered, would give the fatal 
signal, when a shriek was heard, there was 
a commotion on one side of the square, 
and a soldier rushed forward calling wildly 
upon the men not to fire. 

The General held up his hand 4s a signal 
to the officer commanding the firing party 
to wait. Col. Dayton had immediately 
spurred his horse toward the man who was 
the cause of this sensational interruption. 
The soldier clasped the officer's knee and 
said something to him as he bent from 
bis saddle. Suddenly Dayton shook him 
off, ordered a Sergeant to arrest him, and, 
ghastly pale, galloped back to the chief, 
who was waiting with visible imraticnce 
and annoyance at the delay.. A few min- 
utes’ earnest conversation passed betwee 
them, while the army looked on in breath- 
less wonder at it all. The Colonel's report 
resulted in the postponement of. the execu- 
tion and the immediate resumption of the 
march to the Delaware. Meauwhile the 
condemned man had fainted. 

’ 
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The army? had safely crossed the river, 





















the men who guarded him and brought 
him food ever spoke to him. He lived 
in hourly expectation of being led out to 
die, and indeed he would have welcomed 
death as a happy release from his suf- 
ferings. 


On the afternoon of the fourth day of 
his incarceration the door was thrown 
open and Col. Dayton stalked in. Travers 
Staggered painfully to his feet and the 
Colonel faced him with folded arms. The 
prisoner stood at attention with lowered 
eyes and dogged, listless mien, waiting 
to be questioned, but Dayton did not speak. 
Then the former looked up wearily, an@ a 
flush came into his white cheeks. His 
uncle, with heaving breast and the tears 
streaming down his face, was gazing at 
him with an expression of unspeakable 
tenderness and grief. 

‘““My boy, my poor, poor boy!” he cried, 
clasping him to his breast. ‘‘ My old heart 
is broken. Can you ever forgive me? 
Could I, as I gladly would, give my life 
for you, I could not recompense you for 
your noble sacrifice and the suffering I 
and mine have caused you. Oh, Ernest, 
Ernest, I am not deserving of your pity, 
yet I need it sorely.” 

“Don't, uncle, don’t talk so; you are 
killing me! This is hardest of all to bear,’ 
sobbed Travers, greatly agitated. 

The old man sank into the only chair in 
the room, and his nephew, kneeling beside 
him and clasping his hand, learned what 
had happened. 


“God could not permit the perpetration 
of such a crime as the ignoble snuffing out 
of your life,’ said the Colonel. ‘ He has 
surely marked you for a higher destiny. 
In His infinite mercy He maddened with 
remorse him in whose stead you had suf- 
fered and would have died, forced him at 
the supreme moment to confess his infamy, 
and I, my pride justly humbled, thank Him 
reverently on my bended knees for having 
Saved my wretched son from the addi- 
tional guilt of murder. 

“ The story of George’s undoing is an old 
one—none the less pitiable for the retelling. 
Unknown to me, he had been living a fast 
life with debauched and wealthier young 
fools than himself. To procure the money 
wherewith to gratify his vicious tastes and 
pose as their equal he took to gambling, 
got heavily, hopelessly into debt, and was 
shown the only way to save himself and 
me from ruin by a boon companion, rich 
and in the service of the King. He suc- 
cumbed to the temptation. 

“In whom can a father have confidence 
if not in his son? When I became attached 
to the general staff I employed George to 
do clerical work for me, and in this way. 
he was able to obtain from confidential dis- 
patches and otherwise information valuable 
to the enemy. Of course I never doubted 
him for a minute. He feigned to second 
me zealously in my efforts to discover the 
traitor who was betraying us. The im- 
probability of your story, the suspicious 
circumstances of your arrest, compelled me 
to Judge you guilty. George confessed that 
agents of the King’s Government are post- 
ed in every hamlet. He had the list and 
was seeking the nearest agent whom he 
supposed was stationed at no great dis- 
tance from where we were encamped that 
night, when he lost his way jn the wood 
and was captured by you. He did not know 
whe you were till you dragged him into the 
light, after his appeal to you, and let him 
go. You were misguided, my poor boy, in 
releasing him.” 

‘How so, uncle? What else could I do? 
It was not for his sake. Had he been my 
own brother I would have had no pity. 
But could I, by delivering him up to justice, 
wreck the lives, break the hearts' of you 
and my aunt, who have been more than 
father and mother to me, and of my gentle 
little Priscilla, my affianced wife? Surely 
not. I had intended, on returning to camp, 
to arouse him to a sense of the enormity 
of his conduct, force him to quit the army, 
and to prove in some way on pain of ex~- 
posure, his devotedness to the cause for 
which we are fighting. I felt that this 
threat, held over his head, would keep 
him in the right path. But when I found 
myself in the unfortunate position in 
which I was placed, there remained only 
one way of repaying you—if it is ever pos- 
sible to repay, you—for all your kindness to 
me, and that was by hiding the truth. 
Anybody in my place would have done the 
same.” 

“JT fear not, my dear Ernest. Néverthe- 
less, when George had confessed I divined 
your generous motive, understood the full 
extent of your sacrifice, and I have come 
with your pardon and an officer’s commis- 
sion conferred pon you by the Commander 
in Chief, who was greatly impressed when 
I acquainted him with the circumstances 
of the case, and orders you to report te 
him personally when you are in condi 
to return to service.” % 

“Ard George?” faltered Travers, mak- 
ing a mighty effort to controt his emotion 
at finding himself thus suddenly raised 
from the lowest depths of degradation and 
despair to love and honor. —- 

“ George,’ said the old man brokenly, 
“ blew out his brains last night. Some un- 
known friend smuggled a pistol to him, 
As for me, my life, alas, is not mine to 
take. It belongs to my country, But I 
beseech God to send me a soldier's death 
in the heat of battle against my country’s 
foes. He will grant my prayer, if 
judge best, and thus I may in a measure 
atone for my son's sin.” . 





A Long-Headed Laborer. | 
‘Walking Delegate—There’s a strike com- 
ing and you want to join the union. © 
McFadden—Not much, me bucko, I'm 
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: The Maiden “ the Smile. 


Tn that fair Land lain slope and plain 
Shine back to sun and sky, 

And olives shield the sprouting grain 
When wintry arrows fly, 

Where snow-fed Streams seek sun- Pens 

vale 

Through vineyard-scarped defile, 

The world we enter with a wail 
She aeaetet with a smile. 


Il. 

Slumbering ‘She smiled, and smiling woke, 
And,. when She felt the smart 

Of grave sad life, smiles still bespoke 
Her tenderness of heart. 

And nightly when She knelt and prayed 
Beside her snow-white bed, 

Her face was one pure smile that made 
A heaven about her head. ‘ 


. Ill. 

When Love first trembled in her ear 
Theheart-throbs that beguile, 

She listened with assenting tear, 
Then chased it with a smile. 

Sorrow and pain with smiles She bore 
Unto her latest breath; 

But the sweetest smile she ever wore 
Was the smile She wore in death. 

-ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet-Laureate of 

England, in The Independent. 


The Old Stock Actor. 
From The Nineteenth Century. 

Very often rough and-uncouth, the old 
stock actor acted in queer places—some- 
times'a deserted chapel, a barn or school, 
a big room over a slaughter-house or over 
an inn’ It did not matter to him if the 
rat careered over the stage with his pet 
hare’s foot in its mouth, ‘that the sparrow 
twittered in the flies, or the snow beat itn 
between the tropical borders. He had queer 
props.—the proverbial *:ght-day clock that 
struck. eleven while. being lowered into 
Ophelia’s grave when doing duty for a 
coffin, while on the Danish tombstone close 
by the scene painter had enscrolled the 
names of his enemies, commencing with 
Sergt. -Moriarty, R. I. C. He resented be- 
ing called an artist; it savored to him of 
cant. He was a bread-and-butter actor, 
not a .crutch-and-toothpick toff. He would 
undertake the longest part with one night's 
study. He would ‘keep in the picture”’ 
of the most elaborate scene with only one 
rehearsal. When his words failed him, he 
ponged. When he appeared by accident in 
the wrong scene, he soliloquized, addressed 
heaven, and made an exit. Text he de- 
spised, context he ignored, the script he 
had returned to the prompter; but he knew 
his business, which was part of the busi- 
ness. . ‘Enough! Let others, especially 
authors and managers, learn theirs.’ He 
and his comrades, however, had acquired 
a simplicity of style, a roundness of voice 
and gesture, that we nowadays often look 
for in vain. The stock season, with its 


varied experience, gave our older actors, 


while yet young and malleable, technique, 
resource, and self-possession. In this way 
they acquired spontaneity, versatility, dig- 
nity of gesture, deportment and elocution, 
directness, and unselfishness. In this way, 
too, was learned that selflessness and sim- 
plicity -which is the accompaniment of all 
first-rate work, without which the elab- 
orated elegance of the most ingenious mod- 
ern is of little avail—the unselfishness 
which does not make capital out of the 
mannerisms of a limited personality, but 
rather extends its own individuality, by 
identifying it with the unversal. 


A Girl or a Boy ? 
From The Homiletic Review. 

When pastor of a church in one of our 
mining towns where there were a large 
number of Cornish miners I was called 
upon to baptize an infant at the close of 
our Sunday school session one afternoon. 
That there might be no misunderstanding I 
carefully inquired the name of the child, 
and was assured that it was Anna Belle. 
Thus fortified, when the subject for bap- 
tism was presented I proceeded with all 
confidence to perform the ceremony. When 
I said, “‘ Name this child,’ the father re- 
sponded quite clearly ‘‘ Anna Belle,"’ and 
everything passed off smoothly. But after 
dismissal an American neighbor came to 
me and inquired why I used the pronouns 
she and her in baptizing that child, and in- 
formed me it was a boy. “A boy!” I 
gasped; “impossible! Its name was Anna 
Belle.” “Oh, no, it wasn’t; it was Hanni- 
bal.”" That fatal ‘‘H” had betrayed me. 


The Last of a Naval Cat. 


From Our Animal Friends, 

Jerry, the oldest cat in the United States 
Navy, has just died. For sixteen years he 
was the pet and mascot of the sailors on 
board the Fish Commission steamship Al- 
batross, now in the harbor of San Francis- 
co, and was probably the best-known cat 
in the world. He had been petted by the 
highest naval officials of China and Japan, 
and caressed by thousands of lovely women 
at the many ports where the Albatross 
stopped. Eskimos had admired him, and 
even reformed cannibal chiefs had stroked 
and fondled him, At the time of his death 
Jerry was very old and quite toothless, 
but he would have lived some years more, 
perhaps, but for a black “ hobo” cat which 
was kept around the Albatross for the pur- 
pose of catching the rats and mice, Jerry 
being too old and distinguished a cat for 
such purposes. 

Jerry and the “ hobo” were sleeping be- 
low decks—peacefully dozing side by side, 
like good shipmates—when a mouse intrud- 
ed on their siesta, A lively scuffle ensued, 
and poor mousey was torn to pieces; but 
Jerry and the black cat came to blows and 
then to bloodshed over the dainty morsel. 
Although the toothless Old warrior did his 
best, he would have been cruelly murdered 
by the black cat but for the timely arrival 
ef the oot took ene to the Te 
warmth of 
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the furnace, with plenty of dainty morsels. 

In the dark of the night the black.cat 
strolled leisurely into the fireroom, re- 
newed the attack, and this time almost 
killed poor Jerry before the one-sided fight 
was interrupted. Jerry lingered till morn- 
ing, when he died of “'wounds ‘réceived in 
battle." The crew held a military trial, 
found the black cat guilty of manslaughter, 


and also of conduct unbecoming a member ' 


of the navy, and sentenced him ‘to ‘t-walk 


the plank,” like any other svete. t 
j ” 


'. Confucius Selects a Son-in- Law: 
Dr, W. A. P. Martin in ‘The ‘North ‘American 
Réview, 

We must not think of Confucius as al- 
ways discoursing wisdom, or as perpetually 
hampered by a stiff ceremonial. He was 
one ef the most human of sages—a sort of 
wiser, better Solomon, who, though he 
spoke more than “three thousand proverbs," 
found time to edit, if he did not compose, a 
great many charming canticles. As a mu- 
sician, he must have enjoyed their har- 
monies of rhyme and rhythm—attractions 
which those ancient poems have entirely 
lost, through changes which the language 
has undergone in the lapse of ages. Here 
is a fragment that has a history: 

A speck upon your ivory fan 
You soon may wipe away; 
But stains“upon the heart or tongue 
Remain, alas, for aye. 
Hearing a young man repeat these lines 
from time to time, Confucius chose him for 
a son-in-law. He showed enough affection 
for his daughter to select an honest man 
for her husband; yet he admitted into his 
collection, without note or comment, a bal- 
lad which has done much to perpetuate 
among his people a barbarous contempt for 
women: 
When a son is born—in a lordly bed 
Wrap him in raiment of purple and red; 
Jewels and gold for eo bring 
For the noble boy who shall serve the king. . 





When a girl is born—in coarse cloth wound, 
With a tile for a toy, let her lie on the ground. 
In her ni and her beer be her _braise or her 
bla 

And let ‘ber not sully her parents’ good name, 


Poor Scotch Students. 
From Scribner's, 

Many students from their Highland 
homes have appeared at the beginning of 
the academic year with a bag of oatmeal 
and a barrel of potatoes, representing the 
sole store of life and energy for months to 
come. So common was this practice that 
a holiday in mid-year was appointed, 
known as “ Mealie Monday,"’ in order to 
give the students an opportunity of re- 
turning home to replenish their larder. 
This day is still observed as a holiday. In 
his reminiscences of Edinburgh, Robert 
Chambers tells the story of his early ex- 
periences at the university—how a friend, 
his brother, and himself had lived to- 
gether, and each had brought to the com- 
mon store a bag of oatmeal. The three 
bags hung from one of the rafters of their 
room, and the landlady would scrupulously 
take a handful of the meal from each bag, 
in order to mix the morning porridge, ac- 
cording to a strictly equitable principle of 
distribution. It must be remembered also 
that, in many cases, untold sacrifices must 
be borne in the homes whence the sons 
set forth to secure an education, in order 
that they may live in a university town at 
all, even in the simplest possible manner. 
It is by no means an isolated case, that 
story of the father who had but three cows, 
and one of them he sold in order to send 
his son to St. Andrews. 


The Bad Man. 
From Everybody’s Magazine. 
The bad man is not necessarily bad at all. 
He is often a very good fellow. Bad is 
merely a synonym for dangerous. The 
“bad man was formerly the “ good” 
man. He is simply the frontiersman whose 
evolution has kept pace with that of the 
firearm—product of the border and the six- 
shooter. Keen of eye, quick of hand, and 
strong of will, he has that supremacy which 
always comes to the man of cool and clear- 
headed personal valor everywhere, except 
in society's latest and most refined devel- 
opment. The term was used rather to ex- 
press the feeling that he was, in the ver- 
nacular of the border, “‘a bad man to mon- 
key with. To govern and control communi- 
ties in which vicious men were not infre- 
quent, where all were restless and the ma- 
jority turbulent, the ordinary forms and 
servants of justice were inadequate. Law 
and order required the assistance of officer's 
who, though enlisted to keep the peace, 
did not hesitate to be a law unto them- 
selves. If civilization was afraid to in- 
dorse their actions, it was at least proud 
of the results of the labors of the peace of- 
ficer of the border. Hickok, Tom Smith, 
Patrick Shugrue, Michael Shugrue, William 
Tilghman, Hector Thomas, and a score of 
other men as marshals, Sheriffs, and depu- 
ties enforced the law, made life safe and 
preperty secure, and brought order out of 
chaos by their ready courage and good 
sense. As Wild Bill Hickok was the orig- 
inal, so was he the first of the class. 
A Cyclone in Mauritius. 
From The Empire Review. 

The blasts reached a velocity of 121 miles 
an hour, or a pressure of sixty-seven 
pounds to the square foot. If the mind 
dwells on the signifieance of these figures 
it is absolutely impossible to conceive any- 
thing able to resist such a force. Indeed, 
nothing did. A column of granite was cut 
in two; the stoutest iron works were twist- 
ed out of shape, and walls nine feet thick 
were knocked down like a pack of cards, 
but dovecots in the yards of houses, meré 
boxes propped up on bamboo stakes which 
a child could have upset, were preserved. 
Housed pigeons huddled in comfort and 
were saved where housed human’ beings 
were maimed, smashed, killed. ° 

Going through the streets on the morrow 
of the disaster it was everywhere the same. 
Houses with their sides rent open showing 
still a lamp or inkstand upon a rickety ta- 
ble that had not fallen when all else had 
been destroyed. Churches literally leveled 
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ble which had persistently stuck to them'/ cohol. The inflammable alcohol’ would 


throughout the awful day. as a fetich ‘of 
misfortune, 

But the most ridiculous feature of the 
storm was its attack upon clothing. e 
heroic clergyman of the Church. of ings 
land Cathedral at Port Louis was str 


by the fact which he recorded “ that 
all who were rescued on the night sh 5 | ‘ 
* Ole 


29, 1802, had been denuded of cl 
“ This,” he wrote, “ was specially the 
Whether lyinj 
whether they succeeded in gal 

it was always the same, they had sees 
a rag left upon them.” 

Approaching a corner of a street wien 
had been particularly ill-treated, in com- 
pany with my private secretary, we per- 
ceived behind a hurricane shutter, which 
had been wrenched from its window, and 
was lying half on the ground and half 
propped against a crumbling wall, some 
three or four disheveled heads bobbing up 
and down in an anxious manner. A dis- 
creet inquiry proved the heads to belong to 
a family of respectable Creole ladies, whose 
sufferings had proved small in presence of 
the agonies they were then undergoing, 
seeing that for twenty-four hours they had 
had no food, and were so painfully con/ 
scious of their nudity that even to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger modesty forbade their 
utilizing the only article of clothing left 
to them, viz., their boots, and make a run 
for the nearest standing house, 


Cover Her with Flowers. 
From the Spanish. 
Come where my lady lies, 
Sleeping down the golden hours! 
Cover her with flowers. 


Bluebells from the clearings, 
Flag-flowers from the rills, 

Wildings from the lush hedgerows, 
Delicate daffodils, 

Sweetlings from the formal plots, 
Blossoms from the bowers— 


Heap them round her where she sleeps, 


Cover her with flowers! 


Sweet-pea and pansy, 
Red hawthorn and white; 
Gilliflowers—like praising souls; 
Lilies—lamps of light: 
Nurselings of what happy winds, 
Suns, and stars, and showers! 
Joylets good to see and smell— — 
Cover her with flowers! 


Like to sky-born shadows 
Mirrored on a stream, 

Let their odors meet and mix 
And waver through her.dream! 

Last, the crowded sweetness 
Slumber overpowers, 

And she feels the lips she loves 
Craving through the flowers. 

—W. E. HENLEY in The North’ American 
Review. 


Use of Nettles. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

Nettles are as a rural remedy highly cal- 
culated, I should say, to make the patient 
“ onaisy.’’ Whipping with nettles has been 
used in cases of lethargy, numbness, and 
palsy, with what effect I cannot say, but 
this I do know that handling nettles re- 
gardless of their sting produces a numbness 
which destroys for a time further sensi- 
tiveness to their poison. Cuipepper enu- 
merates no less than forty-two diseases 
that are cured by an application of nettles 
in one form or another, among them lep- 
rosy, gout, sciatica, itch, wounds, and 
sores of ail sorts. He also informs us that 
the juice is effectual to “ settle the palate 
of the mouth in its place.’’ Has ary one 
experience of the palate shifting elsewhere? 
I have not heard of it. Curtis says that 
‘in Arran and other islands of Scotland a 
rennet is made of a strong decoction of 
nettles; a quart of salt is put to three 
pints of decoction and boiled; a spconful 
will coagulate a large bowl of milk.” 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. 

Little did Hamlet think when he gave 
utterance to this desire that he had only 
to go to the nearest ditch where grew 
nettles and periwinkle to bring it about, 
and yet Gerard, quoting from Dioscorides, 
(first century,) says that “ nettles boiled 
with pergywinkles maketh the body solu- 
ble, and doth it by a kind of cleansing 
quality.” Few who believed it so would 
care to try the experiment. 


The Food Value of Alcohol. 

Carl von Noorden in The International Review 

As every one knows, there is a mighty 
movement in all civilized countries against 
the use of alcohol. The anti-alcohol league 
endeavors to banish alcohol completely 
from the human ration. They seek to com- 
pass this end partly by forming societies 
or clubs, partly by educating the masses 
through public lectures, partly by legis- 
lation. They wish to interdict the use, 
not only of strong spirits, but also of the 
lighter beverages, as wines, cider, beer, &c. 
The core of the agitation is undoubtedly 
sound. We have to admit, from the phy- 
sician’s point of view, that just as much 
harm can arise from wine and beer as from 
cognac, rum, whisky, &c. We hope—but 
unfortunately it is hardly probable—that 
the agitation will succeed in limiting the 
misuse of alcohol to a minimum. Although 
we desire this very much, yet science must 
see to it that the fanatical members of the 
Anti-Alcohol League shall not hide or per- 
vert firmly established scientific. facts,. in 
order to favor the interests of their agita- 
tion. One of the weapons in. the. fight 
against alcohol is the assertion that alcohol 
is not a food. This is not true. Unobjee- 
tfonable experiments, carefully thought 
out, have shown that the greatest part (90 
to 95 per cent.) of the alcohol taken is 
burned in the body. During the oxidation 
of eon alcohol, the oxidation of fat in the 
body diminishes. In other words, the al- 
cohol, more easily oxidized than the fat, 
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be the first to take up the available oxy- 
gen, so that less would remain for the 
combustion of the coal, and, in this way, 
less coal would be used, until-the alcohol 
was consumed. We reckon, a® was said 
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j Quotations. 

From The Saturday Review. 
Quotation is a matter of memory, and 
when literature relied on memory literature 
mainly consisted of verse. It seems pretty 
clear that fixed rhythm was at least as 
much a practical expedient as an artistic 
device. And the poets most quotable and 
most quoted are those whose words have the 
most direct bearing on the common busi- 
ness of life. The old theory of the poet's 
function was very different from the mod- 
ern one. Now, he is taken to be a creature 
singing to himself, following out his own 
dreams, remote, in a sense that Horace or 
Horace’s Greek models never contemplated, 
from common life. He does in reality hate 
the profanum vulgus, he shuts it off by a 
barrier of unintelligibility which the crowd 
shows no desire to break down. But the 
poet was formerly held to be one different 
indeed from his fellows, endowed with a 
special insight, but speaking to men of 
men's affairs in words that they could 
catch up and apply to many passages in 
life—that is, in words, that naturally lent 
themselves to quotation. Too great in- 
sistence upon either aspect of the case 
naturally leads to error. Of all literatures 
Latin has been incomparably the most 
cited, partly because Latin is still familiar 
to every educated man, but largely also be- 
cause of the practical bent of Latin genius, 
Horace is more quoted not only than 
Virgil but than any poet in the world, yet 
no one assigns to him a rank correspond- 
ing to this fact. The weakness of Horace 
lies just in the universal applicability of 
his sentiments: his counsels are so far- 
reaching in their wisdom that they ap- 
proach to platitudes. As Mr. Austin Dob- 

son puts it 
No man can say that life is short 
With mien so little fretful, 
And none to virtue’s ways exhort 
In phrases less regretful. 


Touch and Go. 
From Forest and Stream. 

At one time I was passing along the edge 
of the woods in Winter when there was 
snow. I saw the track of a lynx where it 
had been leisurely traveling along, when 
the tracks showed where it had stopped be- 
hind a pine bush and squatted down in the 
snow, then made a.tremendous leap out into 
the open field, and run a few rods, evident- 
ly at its best pace. 

There was the track of a jack rabbit 
coming down at right angles with the 
course the lynx was going, until directly 
opposite where the lynx was crouching be- 
hind the bush and about fifteen feet away, 
then a sudden turn, and their tracks were 
mixed together in the race for life or a 
meal; but soon the tracks showed where 
the jack had left his pursuer behind, and the 
lynx went on his way at his regular gait, 
but, we will suppose, not rejoicing, thus 
showing the “ survival of the ‘ swiftest.’ "’ 

Had the jack failed to get out of reach 
and the lynx had made the proposed con- 
nections there would have been a bloody, 
trampled spot on the snow, a few patches of 
white fur, and only the lynx track leading 
thither. Written on the snow like the great 
white pages of a book the observer may 
read most interesting tales as he passes 
along, and learn the life and habits cf 
nature's wild creatures. 





Faith. 
From The Homiletic Review. 

This world is not our all. Man is not 
limited by centuries. Faith looks from 
man up to God. Science has weighed the 
suns and determined theie elements; but 
faith sees the hand which made and up- 
holds them all. 

Archaeology has gone back to earliest 
ages and read their history on monuments 
and tablets.. But faith goes back of 
archaeology and reads ‘in the beginning— 
God.” 

Ethnology has traced Adam's family from 
paradise down, but faith traces their future 
to the paradise above. 

Science in our day has formulated many 
of the laws of life, but faith lays hold of 
the source of ali life. 


The Work of the Soldier. 
From The Monthly Review. 

It is impossible to understand the condi- 
tions which go to make up the efficiency 
of a field force, unless it is realized that 
there is always a long, monotonous back- 
ground of commonplace workaday life, 
where common physical needs and trials 
are the really absorbing things for the 
ordinary soldier. The more so because 
the operations in which he is engaged may 
be a complete mystery to him; forced 
marches may seem purposeless and fruit- 
less; the object and method of a fight it- 
self are probably unintelligble to him. Of 
the general progress of the war he knows 
nothing. What he does know is that he is 
tired and hungry. If he is personally en- 
gaged on any definite day the difference 
to him may be very little. Momentous 
questions of sleep, baccy, scraps of biscuit, 
the chance of a chicken, the prospect of 
fatigue or outpost duty when he gets in 
still oceupy his mind, together with a 
score of little material details of work or 
physical comfort, which affect him every 








































































































































































@ay alike. I do not mean that such things 
affect his keenness and ardor in fighting. 
Fighting and the rest are all in the day's 
work. He may, indeed, if he is lucky, find 
a day's fighting a positive rest and re- 
lief. He will certainly have less distance 
to march, and mere mechanical marching 
“bulks big" in a soldier's life. If an 
infantry soldier he may be in support, and 
lie on his back snoozing and smoking peace- 
ably half the day, never under fire or fir- 
fng. If a mounted man, he may be holding 
horses or watehing a flank with plenty of 
leisure. As an artillery driver I found, 
rather to my surprise, that I had more lei- 
sure during a,hard day's fighting than 
on a day of sigaple marching,-or of-rest in a 
Standing camp ,;with its many necessary 
duties of grooming, harness cleaning, graz- 
ing horses, and aniscellaneous “ fatigues.” 


Summum Bonum. 
How blest is hg that can but love and do, 

And bas no skill of speech nor trick of art 
Wherewith to tell what faith approveth 

true, 

And show for fame the treasures of his 

heart! 

When, wisely weak, upon the path of duty 
Divine accord has made his footing sure, 
With humble deeds he builds his life to 

beauty, 

Strong to achieve, and patient to endure. 
But they that in the marketplace we meet, 

Each with his trumpet and his noisy fac- 

tion, 
Are leaky vessels, pouring on the street 

The truth they know ere it has known its 

action. 
And which, think ye, in his benign regard, 
Or words or deeds, shall merit the reward? 
PETER McARTHUR in The Atlantic. 
Self-Support at Colleges. 
From The Century. 

The opportunities for self-support vary 
in the different colleges, according to their 
size and location. Occupations practicable 
for students in a small town are soon ex- 
hausted. For this reason the self-support- 
ing student in Princeton, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Leland Stanford, Jr., and 
some other colleges must make the best 
commercial use possible of the college pub- 
lic, and not rely too greatly on the limited 
supply of outside work. But the man earn- 
ing his way at the Chicago University, Co- 
lumbia, Yale, or Harvard has a whole city- 
ful of possibilities to choose from, if the 
college body itself proves unremunerative. 
When the prospective student of one of 
these universities consults the list of un- 
dergraduate industries from the safe van- 
tage of his own home, Indeed, he feels as 
bewildered as 4 woman before samples of 
all the dress goods in a store. His choice 
at first seems unlimited. But only a few 
enceunters with the actual ‘difficulties of 
earning his living serve to reverse his ideas 
of bis own importance, and to make him 
thankful to do the first profitable thing his 
hands find to do. 

The freshman, particularly, discovers be- 
fore him a very hard row to hoe. Lack of 
capital, ignorance of the college public, its 
supplies and its needs, a scarcity of friends 
and acquaintances—all these things he must 
contend against. Upper classmen may be 
choosers, but freshmen, like beggars, must 
be content with what they can get. They 
may be among the fortunate ones whose 
high grades are to be rewarded by scholar- 
ships later on, But this vague possibility 
will not keep the wolf from the freshman’s 
doormat in the meantime, and he will have 
to bestir himself or go hungry. Fear of 
hunger is a strong motive, and it drives 
hard bargains with its victims; but an ex- 
pedient that would be a tragedy in the life 
of an older inteflectual man becomes a 
pastime to the student who looks on it as a 


ten.porary measure, and he shovels off side- 
walks blithely, and cleans furnaces to a 
song. 
The Inventor of the Monitor. 
From The Engineering Magazine. 

Capt. Ericsson had his friends and his 
foes, as all mankind have; the former— 
when loyal—he rewarded richly, but for the 
latter, he simply defied them for all time. 
“IT do not care what you do, Sir," he said 
in my presence to one who opposed him; 
“I live for the truth, Sir, and I will nave 
what is right or nothing ’’; and he struck 
his fist down on a heavy rosewood table 
with such force that a large cutglass ink- 
stand jumped up about six inches. 

At a subsequent interview J had with 
him, in connection with the Monitor, Capt. 
Ericsson came into the room in the storm- 
jest of humors. ‘“‘ Where you sit now, Sir,” 
he said, ‘“‘a damn rascal tried to make me 
pay hush money; he said he was the son 
of a clergyman, was a reporter upon The 
New York ——, and knowing that a ieader 
was about to be published unfavorable to 
the monitors, he thought it best to show 
me a proof; his principles would not allow 
him to take what he considered an unfair 
advantage of his position. Do you know 
what I said to that infernal scoundrel, 
Sir?” (towering over me like an incarnate 
spirit of wrath,) ‘‘ Suppose I do not wish 
to have it published,’ I said, ‘what then?’ 
*In that case it will cost $1,000 to suppress 
it,’ the fellow told me. ‘Go and publish it 
at once, Sir. I do not care what lies you 
publish; it will be all lies; you know noth- 
ing about my vessel, Sir. I lve for the 
truth, but you have no truth. Get out of 
my house at once, Sir! I will not have 
such a rascal as you are in my presence!’ ” 
There is no doubt but that the order was 
obeyed. 


Children’s Bright Talk. 
From Current Literature. 

One of the first things to attract the at- 
tention of Baby Clarence was grandma's 
hatrack, made of a pair of deer horns. One 
afternoon when he was three years old, his 
Papa took him to Capt. G——'s park. When 
relating the incidents of thé trip to his 
mamma on their return, he exclaimed: 
“ And, oh, mamma! I saw a deer, and he 
had.a hatrack on-his head!” - : 

Mabel's mother was showing her a brood 
ef chickens hatched in an incubator. :“‘ They 
ad pron Bene pre — tee mother. 
“ An’ he orphan asylum?” asked 
Mabel, pointing in wonder at the incubator, 

“Why, Johnnie! What tn the world do 
you want to be a newsboy for?" ‘ 









of 


pray for, my dear?"’ “I prayed the snow 
prayer, mamma, that I heard in Sunday 
school.” ‘ The snow prayer! What do you 
mean, little one?"" ‘I mean the beautiful 
snoW prayer in the Bible, mamma. You 
know it says: ‘Wash me and I shall be 
whiter than snow.’ ’’ 

‘* Enjoy your party, Bobby?" ‘‘ Yes, ma.” 
“Well, what girls did you dance with?” 
‘Oh, d: didn’t dance. I had three fights 
dowm stairs with Willie Richardson, and I 
licked him every time.” 


Bulffighters Afraid of Cows. 
. From Pearson's Magazine. 

It wM probably not surprise our readers 
to hear that most Spanish bullfighters ob- 
ject to fighting eows. The real reason may, 
however, astonish them. A sportsmanlike 
objection to persecuting a female animal 
has fiothing whatever to do with it. The 
fact ‘ts that the average toreador is sin- 
cerely afraid of a cow. 

And he has good reason. The cows of the 
half-wild breed used for the arena are 
much quicker in their movements than are 
the bulls, Their horns are more pointed 
and more formidable; they do not lower 


their heads to the ground, shut their eyes, 
and charge like a locomotive upon the rails, 


but are alert and ready to follow every 
movement of their persecutors. Their war- 
like tactics have been adapted, not to blind, 
bovine frontal attacks, but to the strategy 
of active and cunning beasts of prey, of 
which the human bullifighter is only a fee- 
ble mimic, If these cheap idols of the 
Spanish populace would face young and 
active wild cows which had just been 
robbed of their calves they might, per- 
haps, forestall the butcher, but they would, 
at any rate, do something to earn their 
laurels, 





Crockford. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

At 2 A. M. the doors were closed and 
nobody else was admitted; but the play 
went on till daybreak, often till long after. 
It may be safely said that Crockford won 
the whole of the ready money of the then 
existing generation. In a very few years 
£1,200,000 were swept into the pockets of 
the fortunate fishmonger, though he did 
not die worth more than a sixth of this 
vast sum, having lost the difference in 
various unlucky speculations. 

He not only held the bank, but was also 
ready to advance money to those who lost, 
and outside the cardroom treated for re- 
versions, post obits, and various other 
ways of raising the wind. Thousands were 
lost and won every night. As much as a 
million had been known to change hands 
in a single evening. Those who lost bor- 
rowed more in order to continue to the 
bitter end. Crockford was never accused 
of any dishonest practices. He merely 
trusted to the chances of the table, which 
were, of course, in his favor. He had com- 
menced life as a small fishmonger at Tem- 
ple Bar, until he discovered that he bad a 
wonderful talent for rapid mental arith- 
metic, which he certainly made good use 
of. The members of the club included all 
the celebrities of England, from the “ Iron 
Duke " and D’Orsay—the prince of dandies 
—to the youngest Ensign of the Guards. 


American Women and Dress. 
From The Ladies’ Home Journal, 

The Englishwomen at the Paris Expo- 
sition were gowned with the utmost regard 
for utility and comfort. The American and 
French women appeared in toilets of silk 
and satin and lace which properly had no 
place whatever in the Exposition grounds. 
But while the Frenchwomen’'s clothes were 
as beautiful as the American women's, and 
fuller of that indescribable charm called 
style, they were not nearly so costly. The 
cost of dressing grows greater every year, 
and the shifts of fashion are prompter and 
more imperative. Where the Englishwoman 
goes plainly dressed with a serene mind the 
American woman “ keeps up with the fash- 
ion,” but lines her face with anxious 
thought as to how it shall all be managed. 
Our last season's gowns, perfectly fresh 
and just as pretty and suitable as ever, are 
altered and recut and retrimmed at the 


cost of many dollars and much time and 
hard work, not because they need it, 
not because we want to, either, but 
simply because Mrs. Wood across the 
way, and Mrs. Pope in the next street, are 
doing the same thing—and they are doing 
it because we are! The truth is, we Amert- 
can women not only lay too much em- 
phasis upon dress, so that it takes quite 
too prominent a place in our scheme of 
life, but ‘we also spend teo much money on 
dress. 


Gen. Havelock’s Characteristics. 
From The Cornhill. 

Havelock was sixty-two years of age 
when the great chance of his life came to 
him, A little man, prim, erect, alert, quick- 
footed, stern-featured, with snow-white 
mustache and beard. Havelock, no doubt, 
had his Hmitations. A strain of severity 
ran through his character. “‘ He. was al- 
ways,” says one who served under him, 
“as sour as if he had swallowed a pint of 
vinegar, except when he was being shot at, 
and then he was as blythe as a schoolboy 
out for a holiday!" There is a touch of 
burlesque, of course, in that sentence; but 
Havelock was no doubt austere of temper, 
impatient of fools, and had a will that 
moved to its end with something of the 
fiery haste and scorn of obstacles proper to 
acannon ball. He was fond, too, of making 
Napoleonic orations to his men, and had a 
high-pitched, carrying voice which could 
make itself audible to a regiment. And the 
British soldier in fighting mood is rather 
apt to be impatient of oratory. But Have- 
lock was a trained and scientific. soldier, 
audacious and resolute in the highest de- 
gree; h deeply religious man, with a sense 
of duty wf ‘the antique sort, that scorned 
ease ‘and reckoned life, when weighed 
againats honor, as a mere grain of wind- 
blowns Aust)’ and Havelock, somehow, in- 
spireditmihisrtien a touch of that sternness 
of valor we-associate with Cromwel's Iron- 
sides@ec ot) 
4 My Spine “? 

Origin of the Ku-Klux Klan. 
William. Garrott Brown in The Atlantic. 

When toe civil war ended the le toy 

of, Pulaski, Tenn., welcomed home: a | 
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alent throughout the beaten South, young 
men had more leisure than was good for 
them. A Southern country town, even in 
the haleyon days before the war, was not 
a particularly lively place, and Pulaski in 
1866 was doubtless rather tame to fellows 
who had seen Pickett charge at Gettys- 
burg, or galloped over the country with 
Morgan and Wheeler. A group of them, 
assembled in a law office one evening in 
May, 1866, were discussing ways and means 
of having a livelier time. Some one sug- 
gested a club or society. An organization 
with no very definite aims was effected, 
and at a second meeting, a week later, 
names were propesed and discussed. Some 
one pronounced the Greek word ‘* kuklos,”’ 
meaning a circle. From “ kuklos" to “ ku 
klux”’ was an easy transition—whoever 
consults a glossary of college boys’ slang 
will not find it strange—ard’‘‘ klan”’ fol- 
lowed “ku klux”’ as naturally as ‘“*‘ dump- 
ty" follows ‘‘humpty.’”’ That the name 
meant nothing whatever was a recommen- 
dation, and one can fancy what sort of 
badinage would have followed a suggestion 
that in six years a committee of Congress 
would devote thirteen volumes to the his- 
tory of the movement that began in a 
Pulaski law office, and migrated later to 
a deserted and half-ruined house on the 
outskirts of the village. 


The Salute. 


With clarion call of warning it roused the 
laggard morning; 
Its .stormy greeting rent the mists in 
twain, 
As down the glimmering river, with its 
silver stream a-quiver, 
The mighty ship stood outward to the 
main. 
And above the battery lifted, where the 
cannon smoke had drifted, 
A cloudy pillar shook against the sun, 
While in measured tones and solemn, from 
the core of that pale column, 
** Good-bye! and God be with you!” roared 
the gun, 
“Fare well on your far faring! "’ boomed 
the gun. 


Beside that burly Titan I had watched the 
gray dawn brighten 
And golden billows flood the flaming sky; 
And by that vigil wearied, long hours that 
trailed and tarried, 
My jaded heart made petulant reply: 
“For all your sounding clangor, your 
show of empty anger, 
What part have you, whose fighting days 
are done, 
What portion or possession in all that fair 
procession? "’ 
I cried in scornful challenge to the gun: 
In mocking, scornful challenge to the gun. 


Then he to me defiant, like some easy- 
tempered giant 
Too cool and strong for pettier souls to 
fret: 
“ Discarded and disrated, of a type and 
form outdated, 
Past work I am, but not past service yet. 
Though guns of heavier metal resound in 
England's battle; 
Still, still my lips proclaim her triumphs 
won: 
Still greet her stately daughters as they 
pass on yonder waters, 
And hail their flags returning!'’ said the 
gun: 
“The stately ships returning!’’ said the 
gun. 


‘“‘And you, securely jesting at the worn- 
out mastiff resting 
Before the gate my watchful brothers 
keep; 
Were you as true a servant, of your mas- 
ter's will observant, 
The foe had never stolen on your sleep. 
For you the kind Creator gave a harder 
task and greater, 
A knightly sword, that noble deeds had 
done; 
But you faltered and mistrusted, till the 
idle sabre rusted 
In the never empty scabbard?”’ said the 


gun. 
“Cold heart and coward spirit! growled 
the gun. 


The day grew broad and splendid as the 
grim old pedant ended: 
A royal day, for some great victory made. 
And I left that ancient warder with his 
brethren al! in order 
Along the heights in sombre menace laid. 
And as down the glittering river, with its 
burnished waves a-quiver, 
The stately ships spread seaward one 
by one; 
Like a mighty host retreating, colors high 
and tambours beating, 
Far down those shining reaches rang the 
gun: 
The fading, far-off thunder of the gun. 
—EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE in The 
Spectator, 


Chinese Flour. 
From The Chautauquan. 

Throughout the Chinese industrial system 
a constant effort to ‘‘make work” will be 
noticed. For example, grain is harvested 
with little hand sickles and thrashed out 
by treading or by rolling it on earthen 
floors; the straw is then forked off and the 
grain swept up into heaps with little hand 
brushes; it is winnowed by being tossed 
into the air by shovelfuls to allow the vag- 
rant winds to blow the chaff away. The 
mills are sometimes made of huge stone 
tables over which revolve large stone roll- 
ers. In other places two millstones are 
used, the lower being anchored to a table, 
while the upper turns on it, sometimes 
pulled around by a blindfolded donkey or 
ox, but more frequently by human hands. 
Mills which employ stone rollers are hab- 
itually operated by human labor, the work 
usually being done by the older women 
of the family, those whose failing strength 
or poor eys it makes it impossible for 
them to do the heavier or finer. work of 











the household. When the grain is ground, it 
is not placed jn any fancy bolting machine, 
but it. } . Into an ordinary sieve 
made to slide in grooves over a box, which 


a@ man .seated,.on a stool at one end of the 
box jerks back and forth until only the 
bran is jeft. With all the cheapness of Chi- 
nese labor, the wheat flour made in this 
costs from 3% to 4 cents a pound, and 
a 1 greet fora la- 
antirely beyond the reach 
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Without considering the difference in qual- 
ity and fineness, American flour can be 
exported from our Pacific Coast and sold in 
China cheaper than the cheapest grade of 
native wheat flour. 


Insect Pests. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

Few countries have suffered more from 
the introduction of insect pests than the 
Hawaiian Islands. The two chief products 
of these islands are sugar and coffee, while 
a considerable amount ef fruit is also 
grown. Along with the imported trees 
came their insect enemies, notably the scale 
imsect and the aphis. In the course of time 
these increased so prodigiously that they 
threatened to destroy the industries of the 
country. Man its doomed to a constant 
struggle against nature, and he is often 
compelled, so to speak, to fight her with 
her own weapons. So it was in this case. 
The trees were being destroyed by insects; 
remedy: import more insects. So in 1890 a 
certain ladybird (Vedalia cardinalis) was 
sent over from Australia. It became com- 
pletely naturalized, and increased pro- 
digiously, feeding on the scale insects, 
which it soon reduced in numbers, until 
they became comparatively scarce. But 
there were other insect plagues—aphides 
and others of different orders. The Gov- 
ernment therefore employed a naturalist 
to import more insects, These were brought 
from Australia, and many of them were 
ladybirds. Several of them have estab- 
lished themselves and done good service. 
One of the most useful :‘s a ladybird which 
feeds on the aphides, which had seriously 
attacked the sugar canes. It has done such 
good work that there is every prospect of 
the canes being speedily cured. 





Gambling. 
From Current Literature. 

The writer once spent a Saturday after- 
noon in the study of a dignitary of the 
Chureh while the ecclesiastic struggled in 
vain to frame an argument against gam- 
bling to be presented to the congregation 
on the morrow; he abandoned the attempt. 
Far be it from a literary journal to assert 
powers the possession of which the profes- 
sionally religious are fain to disclaim, yet 
with submission we even venture to believe 
that at least one cogent and effective argu- 
ment Hes against all forms of gambling; 
one, namely, based on the truth that wealth, 
great or small, is a trust, and therefore may 
not be put in risk. The moralist may de- 
clare that the gambler gets, or at least 
wants to get, something for nothing. Men 
will laugh; they know better. The winner 
gave his chance to ‘ose for his winnings; 
for his losses the winner got his chance to 
win. But ask the speculator whether he 
would gamble with trust funds held by him 
for orphans, and then suggest to him the 
one great truth that is seizing hold of men's 
conscience, the most hopeful sign in these 
perplexed days of social unrest—that men 
are trustees of all that they eall their own. 


Few Greeks in Greece. 
David Starr Jordan in The Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Greece died because the men who male 
her glory had all passed away and left 
none of their kin, and therefore none of 
their kind. “ 'Tis Greece, but living Greece 
no mere,’ for the Greek of to-day, for the 
most part, never came from the loins of 
Leonidas or Miltiades. He is the son of the 
stable boys and scullions and slaves of the 
day of her glory, those of whom imperial 
Greece could make no use-in her conquest 
of Asia. ‘‘ Most of the old Greek race,” 
says Mr. W. H. Ireland, “has been swept 
away, and the country is now inhabited by 
persons of Slavonic descent. Indeed, there 
ig strong ground for the statement that 
there was more of the old heroic blood of 
Hellas in the Turkish army of Edhem 
Pasha than in the soldiers of King George, 
who fled before them three years ago.” 
King George himself is only an alien placed 
on the Grecian throne to suit the conveni- 
ence of the outside powers, which to the 
ancient Greeks were merely factions of bar- 
barians. In the late war some poet, ad- 
dressing the spirit of ancient Greece, ap 
pealed to her 


Of all th$ thousands grant us three 
To make a new Thermopylae. 
But there were not even three—not even 
one--"‘ to make another Marathon,” and the 
Turkish troops swept over the historic 


country with no other hindrance than the 
effortless deprecation of Christendom. 





The United States and Electricity. 
Prof. Robert H. Thurston in The Popular Scli- 
ence Monthly. 

In 1800 Galvani and Volta had sowed the 
seed, and since has sprung up the whole 
science and art of electrical physics. Ten 
years ago we had about 700 miles of elec- 
tric railway; to-day about 15,000 miles are 
in operation in the United States alone; a 
thousand millions of dollars are invested 
in the stock, and an army of 200,000 men 
is employed by them, mainly in the great 
cities, but with steady growth toward all 
sections and into all aggregations of popu- 
lation. Two thousand millions of dollars 
are reported to be now invested in appar- 
atus of electrical distributions of energy, 
converted ultimately into light and power. 
About two-thirds of a billion of dollars are 
invested in the property of the electric light 
companies. We have between one and two 
million miles of telephone wire, and can 
talk from Boston to Chicago; from Chicago 
to San Francisco will soon be found an 
easy conversational distance, The Bell 
Company alone owns a ‘million miles of 
wire, a million and a halt erences Sane 

ves six millions of dollars a year 

See The world, outside the United 
States, utilizes not quite as much capital 
in this most wonderful of the inventions of 
the century as does our own country, hav- 
ing about a half-million exchanges to our 
six hundred thousand and over’on the Bell 
system alone. 


From Heine. 
“Im Walde.” 
I stray and sob in the forest. . 
The throstle sits on the bough; 
She springs and sings her purest . 
“What ails thee, sad of brow? “é 
Thy sisters dear, the swallows, 
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HARLOTTE. N. C., June 6.—The 
growth of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the Southern States is 

very clearly shown by the tables prepared 

by the Department of Agriculture. Prob- 
ably these figures are more accurate than 
those given in my letter on this subject, 
which were intended to be of popular rather 
than of statistical interest. The number of 
mills in operation in 1890 and in 1900, and 
the number of new mills just completed 
or in course of construction, are shown in 
the following table: . 


Mills New 
in Operation. Mills. 
1890. 1900. 1901, 
Georgia.....  ssescese ooveceee 53 386 41 
Alabama siobae, sacedscedsncese 13 44 10 
Kentucky...... ..scceccsssees 5 10 avs 
Mississippi....... «+++. déeose @ 10 7 9 
North Carolina....... eccetens OF 1%) f 
South Carolina........ccreees 34 93 27 
eee eee 20 32 8 
VERGE. wc cece cocccesccces 9 15 éée 
Arkansas........ eoveveee ree | 4 A 
Louisianad........ seseeseeves 2 5 3 
Missouri.....-56+ 0 sseeeeens . 1 4 oes 
TOKBS....ccccveee sovcce tree 8 6 6 
Kansas..... cose 0 eee . 1 os 
TOM iccccece ceccccocvece 239 500 139 


In spindie capacity the increase in the 
States named has been from 1,554,000 in 
1890 to 5,001,487 in 1900, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Number 
Spindles, 
1900. 










Alabama. ....6565 seeveees 437,200 
Arkansas... 17,160 
Louisiana 62,22: 

Missouri 15,744 
Texas... 60,876 
Georgia 969,364 
Kansas 2,000 
Kentucky 68,730 
ee hanaseBescossce ‘bavonceseséecnes 88,584" 
North Carolina.......ssseeeeeeeess see + 1,264,509 


South Carolina........ss-ss+0+ eoces 
Teénnessee..... 
WITBiNiA...cccccccrsecccccscvcvs 






Most of the new mills are so far ad- 
vanced that they will be in operation by or 
before Aug. 31. As shown by the table em- 
bodied in my letter of June 2, comparative- 
ly few of the mills are now able to depend 
upon local cotton. In North Carolina and 
Tennessee many of the mills are located 
quite outside of the cotton belt, and that 
produced in other States is more accessible 
than that grown in their own States. They 
are also obliged in many instances to buy 
in distant markets because the require- 
ments in the matter of quality cannot be 
met by the local product. Some are using 
increasing quantities of Egyptian cotton 
to give the quality of yarn needed for the 
fabrics they are weaving. As far as can be 
ascertained, the mills of Kentucky and 
Missouri buy all their cotton from other 
States; those of Virginia buy all but about 
1,050 bales. At such points as Charlotte, 
Augusta, Columbus, Ga.; West Point, Eu- 
faula, and Columbus, Miss., large receipts 
of cotton by rail and wagon from planta- 
tions in adjacent States, as well as from 
the more remote points, render it difficult 
to get accurate statistics. 


It is conceded by Southern manufactur- 
ers that they have no advantage in the 
matter of raw material over those of New 
England. Such advantage may have exist- 
ed at the outset, but it long ago disap- 
peared. The prosperity of the Southern 
mills is not a menace to that of the mills of 
the North, and is no longer so regarded by 
any one in the business. Their advantages 
are about great enough to offset their dis- 
advantages. Among the former are a mild- 
er climate—which reduces the cost of mill 
heating; a more constant water power, that 
is never cut off by ice; cheaper buildings 
per unit of ground area; lower taxes and 
cheaper fuel when steam is used. The dis- 
advantages are less efficient labor—whicn 
is equalized by a lower average wage; and 
lower fixed charges in such items as sala- 
ries and office expenses. Perhaps another 
important advantage is found in the fact 
that nearly all the Southern mills are new 
mills. This means that they have the lat- 
est and best equipment, and are carrying 
very little dead water in their wake in the 
shape of old buildings and obsolete machin- 
ery. In nearly every instance their stock 
is selling above par, and for the more con- 
spicuously successful concerns the range of 
quotations is from 150 to 190 and 200. These 
quotations are based upon earnings, and do 
not represent the overvaluations of a 
“boom” period. Nothing resembling a 
speculative excitement exists in the cotton 
industry. Indeed, at the moment it may be 
said to be depressed, The war in China 
closed for the time the principal market 
for the kind of cotton cloth most of the 
mills have been making, and forced many 
of them to accumulate product to an ex- 
tent which taxed their resources to keep in 
operation. Within the past few weeks 
these conditions have changed materially 
for the better. Large purchases of goods 
adapted exclusively for the Chinese market 
would seem to indicate the expectation of 
an immediate resumption of shipments on 
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95,000 bales of Chinese goods have been 
bought for immediate shipment. 
When the manufac- 
Differentiation of Mill jure of cotton was 
Product. undertaken in the 
South it was believed ‘that the limit of the 
ability of the Southern mill owners to man- 
ufacture profitably would be found in the 
production of the coarser yarns and the 
lower grades of sheetings and shirtings. 
This was all that was undertaken at the 
outset even by the most ambitious manu- 
facturers, At the present time, however, 
their output covers a wide range. In yarns 
the Southern production includes every- 
thing ap to No. 100. In fabrics the range 
includes common sheetings and shirtings, 
unbleached, for export; fine bleached white 
goods, print cloths made of thirty-six to 
forty yarns, Bedford cords and white dress 
goods in great variety. In colored goods 
the variety includes ginghams of all grades, 
standard and fancy, checks, stripes, and 
plaids, outing flannels, domets, standard 
and fancy denims, and excellent imitations 
of fancy cassimeres and wool trouserings. 
No printing is done in the South. All the 
goods into which color enters are woven 
from dyed yarns, and it is difficult for one 
not an expert to believe that many of these 
goods are not part wool at least. This is 
especially true of the flannels, which have 
a soft nap on both sides and convey the 
impression of wool fleece by touch and ap- 
pearance, For spinning fine yarns Egyp- 
tian’ cotton is being used in increasing 
quantities. The efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture to encourage the growing of 
a long staple corresponding to the Egyp- 
tiun have been experimentally successful, 
but thus far no results of commercial im- 
portance have been obtained. Not many of 
the cotton growers care to risk a crop for 
the public good. 
The amount of mill 
Will th: Business Be construction now in 
Overdone? progress throughout 
the South suggests the inquiry whether the 
business is likely to be overdone. My indi- 
vidual judgment on this point would proba- 
bly have no great value, but the results of 
my inquiries among mill owners may have. 
It would seem to depend a great deal upon 
the extent to which the fiscal policy of the 
Federal Government fosters and encour- 
ag*s exports. The South is dependent upon 
a foreign demand for an outlet for what it 
now produces. The world's requirements 
in the line of cotton fabrics are so large 
that if this country secures its share of the 
trade overproduction will scarcely be possi- 
ble. The cotton manufacturing nations last 
year shipped to the consuming nations 
which do not manufacture to the value of 
something over $500,000,000.. Of this im- 
mense total one small section of Great Bri- 
tain, with a population of only about 4,000,- 
000, supplied about 66 per cent. The entire 
United States secured less than 5 per cent. 
Even if no part of the trade of Great Bri- 
tain is taken away by American competi- 
tion, the natural increase of the world’s re- 
quirements should absorb all that the 
South can add in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury to the product available for export. 
Whether the exports of cotton in the bale 
can long be maintained at the present rate 
is another question, Those best informed 
believe that the cotton crop of the South 
cannot be indefinitely increased, chiefly be- 
cause the negro is too indolent and improvi- 
dent to appreciate his opportunities and 
generally prefers the towns, where he is 
not wanted, to the farming districts, where 
he is wanted very much, and could have 
constant and profitable employment. The 
industrious negro can do well at cotton 
growing. Everybody would be glad to help 
him with credit to the extent of his legiti- 
mate requirements. Thousands are thus 
bettering their condition and accumulating 
property, but hundreds of thousands are 
better satisfied to hang around the towns, 
picking up a precarious and casual quarter 
doing ‘‘ odd jobs "’ and living upon the earn- 
ings of their women as servants and laun- 
dresses. Unfortunately, the negro is de- 
geverating. That he is temperamentally 
happy is perhaps the best that can be said 
of him in a general way. Were he differ- 
ently constituted as to temperament and re- 
mained otherwise as he is, he would be in- 
finitely more dangerous than he now has 
the energy to be. 


I talked with a Mas- 
= —_— - sachusetts mill man 
ew England. yesterday. Hehad come 
South by instruction of his Board of Di- 
rectors to ascertain from personal investi- 
gation why the Southern mills were making 
more money per unit of capital investment 
than those of the North. He had been quite 
generally through the cotton-manufactur- 
ing district and had been afforded every 
facility to study plants and processes as 
closely as he found interesting. The con- 
clusions which he had reached and in- 
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tended to embody in his report to his 
Directors were, in substance, as follows: * 

“The South cannot make any better 
goods than are made in the North, but can 
make just as good. It can make them 
cheaper in some items and not so cheap in 
others. Southern labor costs less than our 
labor does, per hour, but I cannot discover 
that it costs less per unit of product. It 
is less efficient. We work our mill hands 
for all there is in them, treating them as 
machines. We do not know them, and they 
do not know us. Here I find a much closer 
relation between the employers and the. 
operatives than would be either possible 
or desirable in the case of the French’ 
Canadians on whom we are dependent. I 
believe that the operatives in the Southern 
mills take a personal interest in the busi- 
ness of their employers, and if necessary 
would fight for them. 
but it does not count for much in the net as 
affecting the cost of cotton goods. I am 
of the opinion that the South has much 
less advantage in the matter of labor than 
has been supposed. 

“The advantages of the South are in 
cheaper mill buildings, lower fixed charges, 
and smaller salaries; also in lower taxes, 
cheaper power where water is available, 
though not when steam is used, and pres- 
ent immunity from interruption due to 
strikes. These advantages, however, are 
not large enough to give the South as 
great an advantage as it seems to have. 

“What I shall report to my company 
is this: The Southern mills are new, and 
are mostly equipped with the latest and 
best machinery. Eight or ten years ago 
they would have been very glad to buy our 
old machines, but now they would not 
take them as a gift. In my mill we are 
carrying in service a lot of old machinery 
which is a drag and a handicap. The losses 
it entails must be borne by the newer and 
better machines, which make money for 
the company. After looking the Southern 
field over, I have made up my mind that 
to put our mill on a basis of equality with 
the Southern mills, will cost us about 
$175,000, every dollar of which must go into 
new machinery. We cannot afford to run 
spindles making seven thousand or seventy- 
five hundred revolutions when the Southern 
mills we are competing with would not use 
spindles which did not run at, say, ten 
thousand revolutions. This is what ails 
the North. If we get up the couruge to 
scrap our obsolete spinning frames and 
looms and put in new machines to take 
their places, we shall have nothing to 
fear from Southern competition. To make 
this substitution effective, however, we 
must write off the value of the machinery 
displaced or charge the cost of the new to 
expenses, We are carrying too heavy a 
load of assets which are no good. Start- 
ing fresh, I had as lief build a mill in 
Massachusetts as in South Carolina. In- 
deed, I should prefer Massachusetts, as I 
understand the conditions better there than 
here,” 


This seems to me a very fair and frank 
statement of the case. It may slightly un- 
derrate Southern advantages, but not so 
seriously as to detract from the value of 
the opinion. Most Southern cotton manu- 
facturers agree with it in a general way. 
The advantages they claim are small and 
relatively unimportant. They are, how- 
ever, well satisfied with their conditions, 
and desire nothing less than to prosper at 
the expense of the North. They believe 
that the world is large enough for both. 
There are now in operation in all countries 
about 100,000,000 spindles, consuming about 
14,000,000 bales of cotton. The Southern 
States furnish about 75 per cent. of the 
raw material and operate only about 6 per 
cent. of the spindles. If the ratio of 
growth of the past ten years is maintained 
the spindle capacity of the several sections 








of the country in 1910 would be about as 
follows: 

Spindles. 

The South..... eccecevccccscccccs e 124,000,000 

New England......ce.ceeeeeeeee+++16,870,000 

Other sections of United States... 1,700,000 

WO Foi begs cube ben he teens e+ ee 42,575,000 


The country would then consume from 
8,000,000 to 8,500,000 bales of cotton, or, 
say, 87% per cent. of the total American 
crop of 1899-1900. Allowing 12% per cent. 
as reserve stock to be held by the mills, 
this country would consume her entire cot- 
ton production. This would mean the con- 
trol of the cotton goods trade of the world. 


Southern Spinners and Probably the fact 
P of most immediate 


the Commission Men. sitorest in cdtitiec- 


tion with the Southern cotton industfy is 
the arrangement which the spinners have 
just perfected to render themselves inde- 
pendent of the commission men of New 
York and Philadelphia. This has in a sense 
been forced by the recognition of the fact 
that it is necessary for them to consider 
every practicable economy, not only in the 
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making but in marketing their . This 
movement, as explained to me by Dr. J. 
H. McAden, President of the Southern Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association, I understand to 
be this: 

The Southern mill owners have long felt 
that it was costing them more to market 
their goods than it should. The selling 
charges have amounted on the average to 
5 per cent.—that is, 5 per cent. for com- 
mission and the guarantee of accounts, and 
% per cent. discouat for cash on sixty-day 
accounts. With this burden they could not 
profitably compete with Manchester in the 
manufacture of goods for export, as 8 per 
cent. of net selling prices amounted to a 
considerable share of their gross profits. 

About four years ago the Southern Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association held a meeting 
in Charlotte to discuss the matter, and 
appointed a committee to visit Philadelphia 
and talk the subject over with the commis- 
sion merchants. No action was taken by 
the latter, however. The spinners were 
asked to wait, and waited. Meanwhile, to 
prevent their taking any action for their 
own advantage, the Philadelphia commis- 
sion merchants organized a yarn mer- 
chants’ association, and gave formal no- 
tice that they could not and would not re- 
duce either commissions or trade discounts, 
This led to the formation of the Manu- 
facturers’ Commission Company of Char- 
lotte, with a capital of $250,000, to handle 
the Southern product. It had two objects 
—to lessen the selling costs and to bring 
the manufacturer into direct relations with 
the buyer. A connection has been formed 
with a company in New York, with a capi- 
tal of $750,000, which in turn has made 
banking arrangements which place at its 
command as many millions as are needed 
to finance the business on any scale of 
magnitude which may be necessary. 

The method of procedure is very simple. 
Orders for Southern yarns or fabrics taken 
by the New York company, which will act 
as general agents for all the mills in the 
combination, will be at once transmitted 
to the company in Charlotte, which will 
make tender to the mills fer which it acts. 
If accepted, the goods are shipped to the 
buyer, who receives an invoice, and a du- 
plicate invoice is sent to the Charlotte 
office. From there it is forwarded to the 
New York company, and on date of receipt 
the money is placed to the credit of the 
mill making the shipment, either in a New 
York bank or in a bank near the mill, as 
preferred, The cash discount will be at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, which is just 
one-half of what the mills have had to 
allow the commission men for cash. The 
selling commission is to be 4 instead of 5 
per cent. Every order transmitted by the 
New York company is fully guaranteed by 
it, so that the mill owner has no concern 
as to the responsibility of the buyer or 
the terms of payment. This in outline is 
the plan of the new system. Whether it 
will work to the advantage of the mill own- 
ers I am not in a position to say. That 
the mill owners think it will is evident. 

Not all the mills, however, are in the 
movement. A number of them are con- 
trolled by Northern commission merchants, 
and some prefer to be independent, being 
fully satisfied with the present system. 
Possibly as an offset to the movement, the 
management of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum has invited fhe cotton manu- 
facturers of the South to meet in conven- 
tion in that city from the 11th to the 14th 
of June. The circular of invitation dwells 
on the efforts the business men of Phila- 
delphia have made to foster the export 
trade of the South, and urges that “ with 
new markets constantly developing at home 
and being opened up abroad, it behooves 
the diversified industries of every section 
to take cognizance of the opportunities be- 
ing presented for commercial expansion.” 
This is not an example of lucid or elegant 
English, but, like Mercutio’s wound, ‘twill 
serve, 

One effect of the movement to render the 
mills independent of the commission mer- 
chants is likely to be a considerable in- 
crease of Southern mills. The commission 
men will probably go into the business on 
their own account to some extent. A good 
many have already done so, and have made 


money by it. J. C. BAYLES. 
Too Literal. 
‘*Pleased,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Twombley; 


“you should have seen the poor old lady 
—she was tickled to death.’”” Whereupon 
Mrs. Twombley’s younger brother, who 
was a freshman at college, circulated the 
report that old Mrs. Petersen was no more, 





The Chameleon Girl. 

Ethel (pointing across the street)—There 
goes that Halloway-Reid girl. I always 
thought her hair was black! 

Marjorie—So it was. 











